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EDITOR'S PREFACE. 


THE general design of the Commentary, to which this is 
the first contribution, has been elsewhere stated. But it 
may be permitted me for the sake of clearness to name some 
of the points kept in view in the preparation of these notes. 

One of the objects aimed at has been to connect more 
closely the study of the Classics with the reading of the 
New Testament. To recognise this connection and to draw 
it closer is the first task of the Christian scholar. The best 
thoughts as well as the words of Hellenic culture have a 
place, not of sufferance, but of right in the Christian system. 
This consideration will equally deepen the interest in the 
Greek and Latin Classics, and in the study of the New Tes- 
tament. But the Greek Testament may become the centre 
towards which all lines of learning and research converge. 
Art, or the expressed thought of great painters, often the 
highest intellects of their day, once the great popular inter- 
preters of Scripture, has bequeathed lessons which ought not 
to be neglected. Every advance in science, in philology, in 
grammar, in historical research, and every new phase of 
thought, throws its own light on the words of Christ. In 
this way, each successive age has a fresh contribution to 
bring to the interpretation of Scripture. 

Another endeavour has been to bring in the aid of 
Modern Greek (which is in reality often very ancient 
Greek), in illustration of New Testament words and idioms. 
In this subject many suggestions have come from Geldart’s 
Modern Greek Language; and among other works consulted 
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- have been: Clyde’s Romaic and Modern Greek, Vincent and 
Bourne’s Modern Greek, the Modern Greek grammars of 
J. Donaldson and Corfe and the I'papparixy tis “AyyAucys 
yAdoons ure Tewpyiov Aapmioy. 

I have wished also to call attention to the form in which 
St Matthew has preserved our Lord’s discourses. And here 
Bishop Jebb’s Sacred Interature has been invaluable. His 
conclusions may not in every instance be accepted, but the 
line of investigation which he followed is very fruitful in 
interesting and profitable results. Of this more is said an/fra, 
Introd. ch. v. 2. 

The works principally consulted have been: Bruder’s 
Concordance of the N. T. and Trommius’ of the LXX; 
Schleusner’s Lexicon, Grimm’s edition of Wilkii Clavis, the 
indices of Wyttenbach to Plutarch and of Schweighiuser 
to Polybius, E. A. Sophocles’ Greek Lexicon (Roman and 
Byzantine period); Scrivener’s Introduction to the Criticism 
of the N.T. (the references are to the second edition); Ham- 
mond’s Textual Criticism applied to the N. T.; Dr Moulton’s 
edition of Winer’s Grammar (1870); Clyde’s Greek Syntax, 
Goodwin’s Greek Moods and Tenses; Westcott’s Introduction 
to the Study of the Gospels; Bp Lightfoot, On a Fresh Re- 
vision of the N. T.; Lightfoot’s Hore Hebraice ; Schottgen’s 
Hore Hebraice et Talmudice, and various modern books of 
travel, to which references are given in the notes. 

I have to thank very sincerely several friends who have 
helped me with suggestions, and have looked over the sheets 
as they passed through the press. In the preparation of the 
text and in the revision of the notes I owe a great deal to the 
kind assistance and accurate scholarship of Dr W. F. Moulton. 

A.C. 


WELLINGTON COLLEGE, 
December 21, 1880. 


ON THE GREEK TEXT. 


In undertaking an edition of the Greek text of the 
New Testament with English notes for the use of Schools, 
the Syndics of the Cambridge University Press have not 
thought it desirable to reprint the text in common use%. 
To have done this would have been to set aside all the 
materials that have since been accumulated towards the 
formation of a correct text, and to disregard the results 
of textual criticism in its application to MSS., Versions 
and Fathers. It was felt that a text more in accordance 
with the present state of our knowledge was desirable. 
On the other hand the Syndics were unable to adopt one 
of the more recent critical texts, and they were not disposed 
to make themselves responsible for the preparation of an 

* The form of this text most used in England, and adopted in 
Dr Scrivener’s edition, is that of the third edition of Robert Stephens 
(1550). The name “Received Text” is popularly given to the Elzevir 
edition of 1633, which is based on this edition of Stephens, and the 


name is borrowed from a phrase in the Preface, ‘“‘Textum ergo habes 
nunc ab omnibus receptum.” 
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entirely new and independent text: at the same time it 
would have been obviously impossible to leave it to the 
judgement of each individual contributor to frame his own 
text, as this would have been fatal to anything like uni- 
formity or consistency. They believed however that a good 
text might be constructed by simply taking the consent of 
the two most recent critical editions, those of Tischendorf 
and Tregelles, as a basis, The same principle of consent 
could be applied to places where the two critical editions 
were at variance, by allowing a determining voice to the 
text of Stephens where it agreed with either of their read- 
ings, and to a third critical text, that of Lachmann, where 
the text of Stephens differed from both. In this manner 
readings peculiar to one or other of the two editions would | 
be passed over as not being supported by sufficient critical 
consent ; while readings having the double authority would 
be treated as possessing an adequate title to confidence. 

A few words will suffice to explain the manner in 
which this design has been carried out. 

In the Acts, the Epistles, and the Revelation, wherever 
the texts of Tischendorf and Tregelles agree, their joint 
readings are followed without any deviation. Where they 
differ from each other, but neither of them agrees with the 
text of Stephens as printed in Dr Scrivener’s edition, the 
consensus of Lachmann with either is taken in preference 
to the text of Stephens. In all other cases the text of 
Stephens as represented in Dr Scrivener’s edition has been 
followed. 
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In the Gospels, a single modification of this plan has 
been rendered necessary by the importance of the Sinai 
MS. (8), which was discovered too late to be used by 
Tregelles except in the last chapter of St John’s Gospel 
and in the following books. Accordingly, if a reading 
which Tregelles has put in his margin agrees with XN, 
it is considered as of the same authority as a reading 
which he has adopted in his text; and if any words 
which Tregelles has bracketed are omitted by 8, these 
words are here dealt with as if rejected from his text. 

In order to secure uniformity, the spelling and the 
accentuation of Tischendorf have been adopted where he 
differs from other Editors. His practice has likewise been 
followed as regards the insertion or omission of Iota sub- 
script in infinitives (as (jv, éritipav), and adverbs (as xpudj, 
Aabpa), and the mode of printing such composite forms as 
duarravros, Sari, rovréori, and the like. 

The punctuation of Tischendorf in his eighth edition has 
usually been adopted: where it is departed from, the devia- 
tion, together with the reasons that have led to it, will be 
found mentioned in the Notes. Quotations are indicated 
by a capital letter at,the beginning of the sentence. Where 
a whole verse is omitted, its omission is noted in the margin 
(e.g. Matt. xvii. 21; xxiii. 12), 

The text is printed in paragraphs corresponding to those 
of the English Edition. 

Although it was necessary that the text of all the 
portions of the New Testament should be uniformly con- 
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structed in accordance with these general rules, each editor 
has been left at perfect liberty to express his preference 
for other readings in the Notes. 

It is hoped that a text formed on these principles 
will fairly represent the results of modern criticism, and 
will at least be accepted as preferable to “the Received 
Text” for use in Schools. 


J. J. STEWART PEROWNE. 


DEANERY, PETERBOROUGH, 
20 April, 1881. 
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CHAPTER I. 
LIFE OF 8T MATTHEW. 


Levi the son of Alphzus! was a tax-gatherer at Capernaum. 
His special duty would be to collect tolls from the fisheries on 
the Lake, and perhaps from the merchants travelling southward 
from Damascus. One day Jesus coming up from the Lake side 
passed near the custom-house where Levi was seated in Oriental 
fashion, and He saith unto him, Follow me, and he arose and 
followed Him (ch.ix. 9). That Jesus ever addressed Levi before, 
we are not told; but it is reasonable to suppose that he was 
expecting the summons, that he was already a disciple of Jesus, 
and prepared as soon as Christ gave the word to leave all for His 
sake. At any rate, Levi must have heard of the Great Rabbi 
and of His preaching, and have already resolved to adopt the 
view of the kingdom of God which Jesus taught. 

When Levi became a follower of Jesus he changed his name 
from Levi to Matthew?, which means “the Gift of God,” and is 
the same as the Greek name Theodore. This practice was not 
unusual, and may be illustrated by the instances of Saul and of 
Simon, who also adopted new names in the new life. 

The same day Matthew made a feast—perhaps a farewell 
feast to his old associates—to which he invited Jesus and His 


+ Alpheus being also the name of the father of James the 
Apostle it has been conjectured that James and Matthew were brethren. 
This is of course possible, but can hardly be called probable. 

2 This is indeed an inference, but one which is accepted by the 
best commentators to harmonize the ‘‘ Levi” of the second and third 
Gospels with the ‘“‘ Matthew” of the first Gospel. 
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. disciples. We muy conceive what a joyous banquet that was 
for Matthew, when for the first time as an eye-witness he marked 
the words and acts of Jesus, and stored within his memory the 
scene and the conversation, which he was inspired to write ac- 
cording to his clerkly ape for the instruction of the Church 
in all after ages. 

After this Matthew is not once aaueds in the Gospel history, 
except in the list of the Twelve; in the other Gospels he appears 
seventh on the list, in his own Gospel eighth—the last in the 


second division. In his own Gospel again—a further mark of: 


humility—he designates himself as “ Matthew the publican.” 
His nearest companion seems to have been Thomas (whose 
surname Didymus has led to the belief that he was Matthew's 
twin-brother), and in the same group or division were Philip 
and Bartholomew. Such are the scanty details which the 
Gospels record of St Matthew. These few notices however 
suggest some inferences as to the religious position, character 
and teaching of the Evangelist. 

Since Capernaum was in the tetrarchy of Herod Antipas, it 
may be inferred that Levi was an officer in the service of that 
prince, and not in the service of the Roman government, as is 
sometimes tacitly assumed. This is not unimportant in esti- 
mating the call and conversion of St Matthew. 

A Hebrew who entirely acquiesced in the Roman supremacy 
could hardly have done so at this period without abandoning 
the national hopes. Jesus alone knew the secret of reconciling 
the highest aspirations of the Jewish race with submission to 
Cesar. But to acknowledge the Herodian dynasty was a dif- 
ferent thing from bowing to Rome, Herod was at least not a 
foreigner and a Gentile in the same sense as the Roman. Idumea 
had coalesced with Israel. It is therefore conceivable that a 
Jew who was waiting for the Messiah’s reign may in very despair 
have learned to look for the fulfilment of his hopes in the Hero- 
dian family. If it was impossible to connect Messianic thoughts 
with an Antipas, or even with the more reputable Philip, still 
might not a prince hereafter spring from that house to restore 
the kingdom to Israel? Might not God in His providence fuse 
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in the Churches and nations of Christendom than others of his 
co-apostles, or even than many saints, whose services to the 
Church of Christ have been infinitely less. None of the great 
Churches of Christendom have been called by his name, no 
guild or fraternity, no college in our great Universities, no state 
or nation, has chosen him for a patron. Scarcely one famous 
picture has taught the lesson of his call. The personal memory, 
like the personal life of St Matthew, withdraws itself from the 
observation of men. 


CHAPTER II. 
AUTHORSHIP, ORIGIN AND CHARACTERISTICS OF THE GOSPEL. 


1. The authorship of the first Gospel has been ascribed by 
an unbroken tradition to the Apostle Matthew. 

2. The date is uncertain. Irenewus however states that 
St Matthew wrote his Gospel when SS. Peter and Paul were 
founding the Church in Rome: and the fact that it was published 
first of the written Gospels rests upon early and uncontradicted 
testimony. The date of publication then should probably be 
fixed not many years after the Ascension. 

3. St Matthew’s Gospel was primarily intended for the use 
of the Jewish converts in Palestine. It is this fact that gives its 
special character to this Gospel. No other of the evangelists has 
so completely developed the idea that in Christ the nation lived 
again, that towards Christ all prophecy moved, that in Him all 
national aspirations were centred and satisfied. No other 
inspired writer has pictured so vividly the critical interest of the 
Messianic days as the meeting-point of the world’s past and 
future. 

According to St Matthew Jesus is from first to last Christ the 
King, the King of whom all the prophets spake in the past, but 
He is also the one figure round whom the historical interest of 
the future was destined to gather. Hence the twofold aspect of 
this Gospel; on the one hand it is the most national and the 
most retrospective of the Gospels; on the other it is the most 
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universal and the most prophetio; in one sense St Matthew 
is more gentile than St Luke, in another he is truly a Hebrew 
of the Hebrews. | 

The very depth of St Matthew’s patriotism impels him to glory 
in the universality of the Messianic reign. The Kingdom of 
God must over-pass the limits of the Chosen race. Hence it ia 
no matter of surprise that the Hebrew historian should alone 
commemorate the coming of the Magi and the refuge in Egypt, 
and that he and not St Luke should tell the story of the Canaan- 
itish woman. | 

The following points confirm the received account of the 
origin of this Gospel and indicate its special reference to the 
Jews. 

(1) The numerous quotations from prophecy. 

(2) The appeals to history as fulfilled in Christ. 

(3) The rare explanation of Jewish words and customs. 

(4) The strong and special denunciation of the Jews and of 
their rulers. 

(5) The special reference to the Law in the Sermon on the 
Mount. . | 

(6) The Genealogy traced from Abraham and David. 

(7) ‘The Mission of the Seventy omitted. 

(8) ‘The absence of Latin words, with very few exceptions. 

(9) ‘The prominence given to the Jewish thought of a Kingdom 
of Heaven: (a) in the general scope of the Gospel; (5) in the 
parables; (c) in the account of the Passion. 

4, The style of St Matthew’s Gospel is sufficiently distinctive 
in the use of special words and idioms, in constructions and tran- 
sitional particles!, to mark it as an original work, though in part 
derived from sources common to the other Synoptic Gospels. St 
Matthew has preserved faithfully and sympathetically the poetical 
beauty of the discourses of Christ; but in the descriptive passages 
his manner is less vivid and picturesque than St Mark’s, more | 
even and unvaried than St Luke’s, whose diction is greatly in- 
fluenced by the various sources whence he derived the details 


1 A list of such pocalienties is collected in Smith’s Bib. Dict., 
Vol. 1. p. 277, 
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which he incorporates in his Gospel. Consequently although 
no passages in St Matthew’s Gospel recall the classical ring like 
-the introduction to St Luke’s Gospel; on the other hand the 
Hebrew idiom never so manifestly shews itself in the first Gospel 
as in the opening chapters of the third. 

St Matthew was an eyewitness of the events which he 
chronicles, yet it is often remarked that his descriptions are less 
graphic and full of detail than those of St Mark, who wrote what 
he had heard from the lips of others. This need not be a 
matter of surprise. It is indeed a phenomenon that meets us 
every day. It is not the contemporary and the eyewitness, but 
the historian of a succeeding age who takes the keenest interest 
in minute detail and records with faithful accuracy the less 
prominent circumstances of a great event. It is the Herodotus or 
the Macaulay—the historian, the ‘questioner’—who gathers from 
every source materials for a minute and brilliant picture, rather 
than the actual spectator who is often too deeply absorbed by 
the one point of supreme interest in a scene to notice the looks 
and acts of other bystanders, or so impressed by the speaker's 
glowing thoughts as to deem them alone worthy of record. 

But though St Mark enables us to realize more exactly the 
external accessories of the various incidents, St Matthew has 
treasured up for the Church more fully than the other synoptists 
the words and discourses of Jesus ; such especially as: present 
Him in the character of the Great Prophet, who, like the pro- 
phets of old time, denounces national sins and predicts the future 
of the nation and the Church. Instances of this characteristic 
are the full report of the Sermon on the Mount (ch. v. vi. vii.), 
the charge to the Apostles ch. x.; the great series of prophetic 
parables in ch. xiii. peculiar to this Gospel; the denunciation of 
the Scribes and Pharisees in ch. xxiii, the parables of the 
Passion ch. xxv., the predictions of the fall of Jerusalem, and of 
the second Advent, chs. xxiv. and xxv. 

5. The ablest critics are agreed that St Matthew does not 
observe the chronological order of events. By the arrangement 
followed by this Evangelist, as may be seen by the accompany- 
ing analysis of the Gospel, special incidents and sayings are so 
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grouped together as to illustrate the different aspects of our 
Lord’s life and teaching. 

6. The most interesting literary question in connection with 
this Gospel concerns the language in which it was written. Is 
the Hellenistic Greek version which we possess, (1) the original 
Gospel, or (2) a translation from a Hebrew or Aramaic original ; 
further, if a translation by whom was the translation made, by 
(a) St Matthew himself, or (5) by some other? : 

Apart from the antecedent probability of a Hebrew Gospel— 
a version of the New Covenant to correspond with the Hebrew 
of the Old Covenant, and to meet the requirements of those 
Jews who gloried in their knowledge of the Hebrew tongue, and 
their adhesion to Hebrew customs, who would listen more gladly 
to the Gospel if it were preached to them in the language of their 
fathers—direct testimony to the existence of an Aramaic original 
of St Matthew’s Gospel is borne by a succession of the earliest 
. Christian writers. 


(1) Papias in the beginning of the second century writes :— 
‘MarOatos pev ovv “EBpaidt Siadéxro ra Adyia ovverd£aro’ npuy- 
vevoe 8 avra ws édvvato Egacros. The best scholars are agreed 
that by ra Aoya the Gospel of St Matthew is meant. | 

(2) Irenaeus says: ‘6 pev Marbaios ev rois ‘EBpains ri dia 
diadexr@ avrav kat ypadny éfnveyxey evayyeAiov row Mérpov kal rou 
Tlaviov ev ‘Poy evayyedtCopevev kai OepeAcovvt@v thy éxxAnciav.. 

(3) Pantzenus, according to Eusebius (H. £. v. 10), is said to 
have gone to preach to the Indians and to have found among 
them a copy of the Hebrew Gospel according to St Matthew 
which had been left by the Apostle Bartholomew. 

(4) *In later times evidence for the belief in a Hebrew original 
is drawn from the writings of Origen, Eusebius, Jerome, and 
many others. 

Against this testimony in favour of a Hebrew original, argu- 
ments tending to an opposite conclusion are grounded on (1) the 
disappearance of the Hebrew Gospel: (2) the authority which 
the existing Version has always had in the Church: (8) the 
similarity of expression to certain portions of the other Gospels : 
(4) the apparent originality of style. 
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(1) That no copy of the Hebrew Gospel is extant need not 
excite surprise. With the destruction of Jerusalem the Hebrew- 
speaking Christians would be for the most part scattered far 
and wide over the limits of the Roman Empire. Necessity 
would impel them to become familiar with the Greek tongue. 
Their Jewish compatriots in foreign countries would be ac- 
quainted with no other. Everywhere the credit of the Greek 
version of St Matthew’s Gospel would be fully established ; to 
that version the original Hebrew edition would soon give place. 
It seems probable too that copies of this Gospel were purposely 
altered and mutilated to serve the ends of heretical sects, and 
thus the genuine Hebrew text would become more and more 
difficult to obtain, and finally would be discredited and lost to 
the Church. The preface of St Luke’s Gospel suggests the 
thought that many more or less complete ‘Gospels’ once 
extant have disappeared. Moreover, most critics are agreed 
that the existing Epistles of St Paul do not comprive the whole 
number which he wrote to the Churches. 

The points raised in the second (2) and third (3) arguments 
are considered below. 

(4) The question of originality cannot be decisively settled 
by an appeal to the Greek style. There are, however, some 
characteristics that seem to indicate a translation, or rather, 
perhaps, a Greek edition of the Gospel by St Matthew himself 
or some other author of Apostolic authority. Such an inference 
would fall in with the tradition of the ‘Hebrew Gospel,’ and of 
St Matthew’s preaching in other countries beyond the limits 
of Palestine. The style is uniform, and almost monotonous. 
Hebraisms are regularly and evenly distributed, not as in St 
Luke, prominent in some parts and altogether absent in others ; 
and the number of actual Hebrew words is inconsiderable. 

In citations from the Old Testament a distinction can be ob- 
served.. When the narrative is closely parallel with the other 
Synoptic Gospels, the quotations are also parallel following gene- 
rally the text of the LXX., but presenting the same variations 
from that text which appear in the other Synoptic Gospels. 
But in those portions of this.Gospel which are independent of 
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the others, the quotations approach more nearly to the Hebrew 
text. : 

Taking these features of the Gospel into account, we remark : 
1. While they are not consistent with a literal translation of an 
Aramaic origina], such as would have been produced by a scribe 
who wished to give an exact transcript of the idioms and even 
the words of his author: 2. They are consistent with a free 
rendering by the Evangelist versed in both tongues. 3, If the 
Gospel had been presented in a Greek form to the Hebrews of 
Palestine we should have expected citations from the Hebrew 
Bible throughout, and freer use of Aramaic diction. 4. On 
the other hand, Hebrew thought combined with freedom from 
literal Aramaic form. is precisely what we should expect to find 
in a Hellenistic edition of an Aramaic original. 

The following theory is advanced as a natural way of satisfying 
the traditional statements and the notes of style. St Matthew, 
in accordance with the patristic citations (p. xx.), composed in 
the first instance an Aramaic Gospel for the use of the Hebrew 
Christians in Palestine, to whom such a Gospel, and perhaps such 
only, would befully acceptable. But on the disruption of the 
Jewish polity Aramaic would cease to be intelligible to many, 
and the demand would come for a Greek version of the Gospel 
according to St Matthew. How would this demand be met? 
Either St Matthew himself, or else some faithful scribe, would use 
the Hebrew Gospel as the basis of a Greek version. Many of 
the familiar parables and sayings of Jesus, which were orally 
afloat in all the Churches, he would (for the sake of old associa- 
tion) incorporate with little alteration, but he would preserve 
throughout the plan of the original, and, in passages where the 
special teaching of this Gospel came in, the version would be a 
close rendering of the Aramaic. This theory explains the verbal 
coincidence of some parts of St Matthew’s Gospel with the 
parallel Synoptic passages, and accounts for the facts in regard 
to the quotations stated above. 

Such a version, especially if made by St Matthew himself, 
would indeed be rather an original work than a translation, and 
would speedily in either case acquire the authority of the 
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original Aramaic. Accordingly we find that even those writers 
who speak of the Hebrew Gospel themselves quote from the 
Greek version as authoritative!. 


Nore I. 


(A) Miracles, (B) Parables, (C) Discourses, (D) Incidents 
peculiar to this Gospel.. 
(A) Miracles. 


1) Cure of two blind men.............. euecieae: ix. 27—31. 
‘3 The stater in the fish’s mouth ............ xvii. 24—27. 
(B) Parables. 

1). TDG CAPO. cic ticessvavcevsassvetinstenstoddza xiii. 24—80. 
2) The hid treasure .............cccecceeesceceees xiii. 44. 

3) The pearl of great price ...........ccecceeees xiii. 45, 46; 
4) The draw-net..........ccccscessssecsoeccecscees xiii. 47—50. 
5) The unmerciful servant ..............cccce0 xviii, 23—35. 
6) The labourers in the vineyard ............ xx. 1—16. 

7) The two S0nB..............ccccccesceccescesseces xxi, 28—32. 
8) Marriage of the king’s son ...............+0 xxii, 1—14. 
9) The tem Virgins .............cesececesscscseseece xxv. 1—18. 
10): The talents cco. sssiscececcscscacecscasssesaves xxv, 14—30. 


(C) Discourses. 
3) A large part of the sermon on the Mount. 


2) ‘Invitation to the heavy laden............... xi. 28—30. 
BS). AGG WOLKE ies eescavatesdsacace cn ddunvccstnavenss xii. 36, 37. 

4) The blessing pronounced on Peter ......xvi. 17—19. 
5) The greater part of ch. xviii. on humility 


and forgiveness, 
6) The rejection of the Jews ..........csc0s:- xxi, 43. 
The denunciation of the Scribes and 
Pharisees as a connected discourse ...xxiii. 
8) The description of the judgment .........xxv. 31—46. 
9) The last commission and promise.........XXVilil. 18—20. 


1 The further question as to the identity of the Aramaic Gospel of 
St Matthew and the ‘Gospel according to the Hebrews’ mentioned by 
several of the Fathers need not be argued here. It is really a distinct 
question. It may be well, however, to state that the fragments of the 
‘Gospel according to the Hebrews’ which have been preserved, give 
ample evidence ggainst identifying the ‘Gospel according to the He- 
brews’ with the existing Gospel of St Matthew, and therefore with the 
Aramaic original of that Gospel, if such existed. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


(D) Incidents. 


(1) 


(6) 


The whole of eh. ii. 

(2) The coming of the Magi, guided by the star in the east. 
(8) The massacre of the innocents. 

(vy) The flight into Egypt. 

(5) The return to Nazareth, 

The coming of the Pharisees and Saddu- 


cees to Jolin’s baptism..................00 iii. 7. 
Peter’s attempt to walk upon the water..xiv. 28—31. 
Payment of the Temple Tax................ Zvi. 24—327, 


In connection with the Passion : 
(2) The covenant of Judas for thirty 

pieces of silver; his repentance, 

and his end ............... xxvi. 14—16; xxvii. 8—10. 
(8) The dream of Pilate’s wife............ xxvil. 19. 
(y) The appearance of Saints in Jerusalem......xxvii. 52. 
In connection with the Resurrection: 
(2) The watch placed at the sepulchre ..xxvii. 62—66. 
(8) The soldiers bribed to spread a false 

PODOVG cc yoascoucscueccces tucesesvesweces xxviii. 11—15. 
(y) The earthquake..................essseseee xxviii, 2. 


CHAPTER III. 


ANALYSIS OF THE GOSPEL. 


Parr I. 


- The Birth and Childhood of the King :—i.—ti. 23. 


1) 
Q 
3 
4) 


The lineage of Jesua Christ ............... i. 1—17. 
FAIS DINED oc icassasseveajeaseanteeevescunaetoves i. 18—25. 
The visit of the Magi .. ii. 1—12. 
The flight into Egypt and the return.....ii. 18—28. 


According to St Matthew's plan Jesus Christ is represented 
as (a) the King; (8) descended from David; (y) who fulfils the 
words of prophecy; (3) whose Kingdom is recognized by the 
Gentiles ; (e) who is the representative of His nation, and fulfils 
their history. 
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Part II. 
The beginning of the Kingdom :—itfi,—tfv. 11. 


(1) The forerunner of the Kingdom ......... iii, 1—12, 
2) The baptism of Jesus ..............cccccecees ili. 13—17, 
3) The Temptation ................cccsssseeeees iv. 1—11, . 


This: part corresponds to the opening verses of St Mark’s 
Gospel ; it contains the announcement and victory of the King, 
and His entrance upon His reign; the true kingdom of God is 
opposed to the false conception of the Kingdom. 


Part III. 
The Works and Signs of the Kingdom of God :—tv. 12—xvi. 12. 
* Section (i). At Capernaum ....................0065 iv.—viii. 17. 
Preaching of repentance (Metanoia)...... iv, 17. 
Call of four disciples ..................0c000 iv. 18—22, 
+) Various diseases are cured... ..lv. 23—25. 
The sermon on the mount.................. V., Vie, Vii. 
e) Cleansing of a leper..................cccceceee viii. 14. 
Cure of the centurion’s servant............ viii. 5—18. 
ny) Cure of Peter’s wife’s mother............... vili. 14—17. 


The preparation for the Kingdom is amendment of life, a 
changed heart. It is a kingdom of love shewn by deeds of 
mercy. The Law of the Kingdom is the highest fulfilment of 
the old Law. 


Section (ii). Jesus crosses the Lake............... viii. 18—84. 
(a) Fitness for discipleship ................000 viii. 18 —22. 
The winds and the sea obey Him......... viii. 23—27. 

The Gergesene demoniacs ..............0008 viii. 28—84. 


Jesus shews that self-denial is essential to His subjects; Ho 
exhibits His power over nature, and over the spiritual world. 


Section (iii). Return to Capernaum............... ix.—xiii, 52. 
(a) Cure of & paralytic .............ccececeees ix. i—8. 
(BS): Call Of Teva. 3 .2s520%s svsteever ccesessaavcs ccs ix. 9. 
(vy) Feast in Levi's house. Jeous the friend 
OF SIDNGRS 25 cspaniediceivedstecsectennssaseves ix. 10—13. 
BO). OOBUING sa dcadcves ses ce sewineidetewvenscctvaneisse ix. 14—17.. 
The daughter of Jairus.—The woman 
With An i880 ..............ccseseceeececsesees ix. 18—26. 
() Two blind men cured ...............sceeeeees ix. 27—31. 


(7) The dumb demoniac ...............06 seeees ix. 32—34. 


xxvi 


In these Chapters the teaching of the Kingdom is further 
developed in its relation (1) to John, as the greatest of the 
Prophets before the Kingdom ; (2) to the religious system of the 
Pharisees. The Church of Christ is founded by the call of His 
Its future is foreshewn in the charge to the Twelve, 


discipl 


€s. 
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The good works of Christ .........c.cceeee: ix, 35. 
The labourers are few ..............00: weceeeedXe 36—38, 
The choice and mission of the Twelve...x. 

John the Baptist—his message to Jesus _ 


—his position as a prophet...............X1. xi. 1—19. 
The unrepentant cities—The yoke of 

COVISG sco occaceeccoseasiiccernccsaesevnateens xi. 20—30. 
The observance of the Sabbath............ xii. 1—13. 
Plot of the Pharisees—Retirement of 

DORR a das Hoi vac dnca suave guns utna ct peasasegs xii, 14—21. 
Cure of the blind and dumb man— 

Blasphemy of the Pharisees ............ xii. 22—37. 
Rebuke to those who ask for a sign...... xii. 388—45. 
The kinsfolk of Jesus ............cecescceeees xii. 46—50. 
Teaching by parables ...........0 seceressees xiii. 1—52. 


and in the Parables of ch. xiii. 


Section (iv). At Nazareth. 


His own receive Him not .............0000. xili, 583—58. 


Section (v). In different parts of Galilee ........ xiv.—xvi. 12, 

(2) Herod, who has slain John, asks concern- 

ing Christ wddiauswe se Wa@u nee eaeeobavecestenees xiv. 1—12. 
(8) Jesus retires ...........cccesececsceeteeeececeees xiv. 13, 14. 
(y) The feeding of Five Thousand ............ xiv, 15—21. 
(5) The passage to Gennesaret—Jesus walks . 

OW CHE BOB: 564 cece scscevenvidessaserusec cores xiv. 22—36. 
(ec) The tradition of the elders—Hypocrisy...xv. 1—20. 
(¢) The Canaanite woman .................006 xv. 21—28. 
(n) Cure of many Sick ...............cceceececees xv. 29—31. 
(0) The feeding of Four Thousand ............ xv. 32—38. 
(c) A sign refused ..............ccceeeees orice xvi. 4. 
(x) The leaven of the Pharisees..................XVi. 5—12, 


Here the Kingdom of God is brought into contrast with (1) 
the kingdom of Herod—a point of special interest to Matthew ; 
and (2) with legal righteousness. Jesus indicates the extension 
of His Church to the Gentiles. He manifests His creative 


power. 
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Part IV. 

The Predictions of the Passion :—xvi. 18—xx. 34 
Section (i). ‘Near Caesarea Philippi ............... xvi, 13—28, 
(a) Peter’s acknowledgment of the Son of 

God—The first prediction ............... xvi. 183—20, 


(8) Peter rebuked—The true subjects of the 
| Kin 


Cesc eseSOHGeseseseseseHeereseeneeseseseenese 


xvi. 21—28. 


The Confession of St Peter is the central point of interest in 
the education of the disciples. The importance of the crisis is 
shewn by the expression ‘from that time’ (xvi. 21). Possessing 
this truth the disciples may learn the other truth—the suffer- 
ings of the Son of Man. Each prediction presents the same 
contrast—a, lesson of glory, and a lesson of humiliation. 

Section (ii). The second prediction of the 


PABSIOWE 52 osicicka tus cccees ooea vi cen taveSeracns xvii. 1—xviii. 35. 
(a) The Transfiguration .............ccceceeees: xvii. 1—13. 
(8) Cure of the lunatic boy .................0085 xvii. 14—21. 
(y) The prediction .............cccccccescecceeneees Xvli. 22, 23. 
(6) The Temple Tax .................ccceceeeceeee xvii. 24—27, 
(ce) Contention for greatness................060 xvii. 1—6, 
({) Offences and forgiveness...............c0008: xviii, 7—35. 


A glimpse of the glorified Kingdom of God contrasted with 
the misery of earth. All that follows the prediction shews the 
inability of the disciples to understand as yet the truth about 
the Kingdom. 


Section (iii), The third prediction of the Passion...xix—xx. 34. 


(a) Journey through Perma .................00: xix. 1, 2. 
(B) Question of divorce ................ceseeeeeees xix. 3—12. 
(y) Children brought to Christ. ............... xix, 13—15. 
(6) Therich young ruler .................0.0000: xix, 16—22. 


(e) Riches—Rewards of Christ’s followers ...xix. 23—30. 
(¢) Parable of the labourers in the vineyard,..xx, 1—16. 


(n) The prediction ..............ccscceesessccerees xx. 17—19. 
6) The petition of Salome for her sons...... xx, 20—28. 
t) Two blind men are cured..................60 xx, 29—34. 


Compare the exactness of detail in this third Prediction with 
the less definite first and second Predictions. 

The social life of the subjects of the King—marriage and the 
use of riches—must be moulded to the laws of the Kingdom. 
There are great rewards in store for Christ’s faithful followers. 
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Part V. : 
the Triumph of the King :—xxl.—xx7. 
. Sunday and Monday, Nisan 9 and 10. 
(2) Tha King enters the Holy City in 


GYVO Peod fe Soctry ease cgenveceuceaved ces xxi. 1—11. 
(8) The cleansing of the Temple............... xxi. 12—14, 
(y) The children’s PTBISE ...........0eeseeeceeees xxi. 15, 16. 
(8) Bethany—The cursing of the fig-tree.....xxi, 17—22. 
(ce) The victories of the King .................. xxi, 23—xxiii. 
(1) Over the Sanhedrin—The parables 
of the Two Sons, the Vineyard, 
. and the Marriage Feast............ xxi, 23—xxii.14. 
(2) Over the Pharisees—The tribute 
MOREY” sssivccsntesssaiesetdeccvestuddaas xxii, 15—22. 
(3) Over the Sadducees—The Hecariss. 
DION Ge denise onnasanedeatierdeucaetoases: xxii. 23—33 
(4) Over a certain lawyer—the greatest 
commandment ...............ceceee eee xxii. 34—40. 
(5) By a counter-question — David's 
BOM ids cGreanann dan ud can eeedesiecesses xxii, 41—46 
(6) Rebuke of the Pharisees ............ xxiii, 


'(§) Discourse concerning the fall of Jerusa- 
lem and the end of the world—Type 
ON anitYPe .........cecccesecceesesesesceces XXIV. 


Here Jesus is set forth (1) as the King who triumphs ; (2) as 
victorious over all adversaries; (3) as the Prophet who must 
perish in Jerusalem. 


Part VI. 
The Passion :—xxvi. xxvii. 
Wednesday, Nisan 12—Friday, Nisan 14. 


(a) A fourth prediction of the Passion ...... xxvi, 1, 2 
(8) A meeting of the Sanhedrin ............... xxvi. 8—6. 
(y) The feast in Simon’s house—Judas 

agrees to betray Jesus ..........csccesceees xxvi. 6—16. 
(5) The Last Supper ...............csccsceeeceeeee xxvi. 17—30. 
(ce) All shall be OffENMOd.............ccccesecceeees xxvi. 31—365. 
(¢) The agony in the garden of Gethsemane,.xxvi. 36—46.. 
(n) The arrest of Jesus .............ccccecceeeeens xxvi. 47—56. 
(@) The trial before Caiaphas ................4. xxvi. 57—68. 
t) The denial of Peter ............... 0... eee ee eee xxvi. 69—72. 
t) The formal trial before the Sanhedrin...xxvii. 1. 
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- tria 
(x) The mockery by Roman soldiers ......... xxvii. 27—30. 
(vy) The crucifixion and death of Jesus ...... xxvii. 31—56. 
(t) The entombment..............cccsscsceccesees xxvii. 57—66. 


The Triumph of the King is followed by the Humiliation, true 
to the Predictions of Jesus. “He humbled Himself even unto 
the death upon the Cross.” 


' Part VII. 
The Resurrection :— xxviii. 
a) The empty sepuichre .....................00 xxvii, 1—8. 
The appearance of the Lord to the 

WOME. ooi5 sia ccuaaneesents scsneghcawavstasen tes xxviii, 9, 10. 
(y) ‘The soldiers bribed to silence............... xxviii, 11—15. 
(6) Jesus in Galilee...............cccceccecceveeces xxviii, 16, 17. 
(c) The last commission ...........cseessceereee xxvill. 18—20 


The Gospel of the Kingdom ends fittingly with the victory 
over death ; with the declaration by the Lord Jesus of His uni- 
versal power, and His commission to the disciples to teach all 
nations. 


CHAPTER IV. 


EXTERNAL HISTORY DURING THE LIFE AND MINISTRY OF 
JESUS CHRIST. 


1. Summary. 


B.C. 3. (see note ch. ii. 1) Octavianus Augustus had been sole 
ruler of the Roman Empire from B.c. 30. 
Twice during that period the temple of Janus had 
been closed in sign of peace, 

B.c. 1. Death of Herod. Rising of the Jews against the Pro- 
curator Sabinus. Repression of the revolt by 
Varus: 2000 Jews crucified. 

A.D. 6 Resistance to the Census of Quirinus by Judas the 
Gaulonite and his Galilean followers. 
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A.D. 7. Banishment of Archelaus. 
1—12, Campaigns against the Germans, Pannonians, and ~ 
Dalmatians, conducted by Tiberius and Germanicus. 
The disastrous defeat of Varus in Germany. 
Final success and triumph of the Roman Generals. 
14, Death of Augustus and succession of Tiberius. 
15—17. Germanicus continues the war against the Germans, 
and triumphs. 
18. Death of Ovid and of Livy. 
19. Death of Germanicus. 
Jews banished from Italy. 
20—31. Hateful tyranny of Tiberius. Ascendancy of Sejanus. 
Fall of Sejanus a.D. 30. 
26. Pontius Pilate appointed as the sixth Procurator of 
Judea. | 

2. The Imperial Rule. 

It will be seen from this summary, that while Jesus was pass- 
ing a quiet childhood in the Galilean valley, few startling events 
disturbed the peace of the world. But it was an epoch of the 
greatest historical interest. It was a crisis in the kingdoms of the 
world as well as in the Kingdom of God. Rome had completed 
her conquests—no formidable rival was left to threaten her 
power in any direction. But the moment when the Roman 
people secured the empire of the world, they resigned their 
own liberties into the hands of a single master. 

Cesar Octavianus, afterwards named Augustus, the successor of 
the great Julius Cesar, was the first to consolidate this enormous 
individual power; it was he who bequeathed to the world the 
proudest titles of despotic rule—Emperor—Kaiser—Czar. With 
him the true nature of the monarchy was veiled over by the 
retention of Republican forms, and by a nominal re-election at 
intervals. The justice and clemency of his rule kept out of sight 
the worst abuses of unlimited power. And partly owing to the 
fact that the most brilliant age of Roman literature coincided 
with the reign of Augustus, his name is associated rather with 
literary culture and refinement, than with despotic sway. - 

When Jesus grew up to manhood, the grace and culture and 
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the semblance of liberty which had gilded the despotism of Au- 
. gustus vanished under the dark influence of the morose and cruel 
Tiberius. If ever men suffered from hopeless tyranny and wrong, 
it was in this reign. It is a miserable history of lives surrounded 
by suspicion and fear, and of the best and purest citizens yield- 
ing to despair or removed by secret assassination. 

It can perhaps be scarcely a matter of surprise, that a Jewish 
’ patriot, alive to the horrors of this despotism and recalling the 
prophetic images of a triumphant Messiah, should sometimes 
have dreamed that the Kingdom of God would be manifested 
by the overthrow of this monstrous evil, and in turn establish 
itself as an external power stronger and more resistless than 
Rome. It is this thought that gives point to the third tempta- 
tion presented to our Lord. (ch. iv. 8, 9.) 

3. The Provincial System. 

A glance at the Provincial system of Rome with especial 
reference to Palestine will shew how truly, in an external sense, 
Christ came in the fulness of time. 

Under the Empire the condition of the provinces was happier 
than formerly. The rapacity of individual governors was checked 
by the imperial supervision. Moreover, great consideration was 
in many cases shewn to a conquered people. National customs 
were allowed to continue; even native princes were in several 
instances confirmed in their rule on condition of becoming 
tributary to Rome. 

In accordance with this principle, the Herodian dynasty was 
tolerated in Palestine. Observe how the changes in that dynasty 
affected the life of Christ. When Jesus was born, Herod was 
reigning in Jerusalem ; hence the events that led to the flight 
into Egypt. On the return of Jesus with Mary and Joseph, the 
kingdom was divided; hence the possibility of taking refuge 
from the cruelty of an Archelaus under the more tolerant An- 
tipas in the home at Nazareth. The banishment of Archelaus 
a fgw years afterwards brought about the establishment in 
Juda of the Roman government, which with its accustomed 
liberality left the national system represented by the Sanhedrin, 
not wholly unimpaired, indeed, but still influential. 
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Important consequences followed this precise political posi- 
tion. The Jewish nation was still responsible. It was Israel and 
not Rome that rejected the Messiah—Israel that condemned to 
death the Lord of Life. But it was Rome that executed the will 
of the Jewish people. Jesus suffered, by the law of Rome, death 
on the Roman cross, with all its significance, its agreement with 
prophecy, and its divine fitness. The point to be observed 
is that under no other political conditions could this event have ° 
taken place in that-precise manner, which was wholly in accord- 
ance with the Scriptures that foretell the Messiah. 

4, A time of Peace. 

The lull of peace that pervaded the Roman world, was another 
element in the external preparation for the advent of Christ. In 
the generation which preceded and in that which followed the lifé’ 
of Christ on earth, Palestine, and indeed the whole empire, was 
disquieted by the greatest political confusion. In the generation 
before the Christian Era, Antony and Augustus were contend- 
ing for the mastery of the world, and a disputed succession 
disturbed the peace of Palestine. The succeeding generation 
was filled with the horrors of the Jewish war, of which Galilee 
was the focus, and which culminated in the fall of Jerusalem. 
It is clear that the conditions of Christ’s ministry could not have 
been fulfilled in either of these conjunctures, 

5. The various nationalities in Palestine. 

A further point of interest at the particular period when Jesus 
lived on earth, is the variety of nationalities which the special 
' circumstances of the time brought together in Palestine. 

A political epoch that found a Roman governor in the south 
(where the native ecclesiastical rule still prevailed), Idumean 
kings in the north and east, wild mountain and desert tribes 
pressing on the frontiers in one direction, peaceful Phoenicians 
in another, involved a mixture and gathering of populations 
which made Palestine an epitome of the whole world. The 
variety of life and thought, which must have resulted from 
these different social elements, is one of those external circum- 
stances which have rendered the Gospel so fit to instruct ev i 
age and every condition of men. 
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6. The religious condition of the Empire. 

The wider and more interesting question of the religious state 
of the world at this epoch, cannot be fully discussed here. In 
Greece and in Rome, the most civilized portions of the earth, 
Religion allowed, or at least was ineffectual to prevent, a state of 
morality which St Paul describes with terrible plainness in the 
first chapter of his Epistle to the Romans. Gross immorality 
entered even into the ritual of worship; Religion raised no voice 
against the butchery of gladiatorial shows, or against infanticide, 
or slavery, or suicide, or even against the horrors of human 
sacrifice. 

Little real belief in the gods and goddesses remained; and 
though ancient superstitions still lingered among the vulgar, 
and interested motives on the part of priests and communities 
kept alive the cult of special deities, and supported shrines and 
temples in various parts of the world, and though, credulity 
gaining ground as true religious feeling passed away, the mys- 
terious rites of Egypt and the East, the worship of Isis and of 
Mithras, flourished at Rome in spite of repressive edicts—all this 
was external and unreal, a thin cover for deep-seated and wide- 
spread scepticism. 

Philosophy did but little to fill the void. Stoicism, the favourite 
creed with the practical Roman, though apparently nearest to 
Christianity in some respects, was deeply opposed to the Chris- 
tian spirit by its pride, its self-sufficiency, its exclusiveness, its 
exaltation of human nature, its lack of love, its approval of 
suicide. Epicurism had degenerated from a high ideal to a 
mere pursuit of sensual pleasure. 

It was in the midst of a world thus corrupt to the core, that the 
beautiful and novel conception rose of a religion which, recog- 
nizing no limits of race or language, should without distinction 
draw all men to itself by its appeal to the sin-stricken conscience, 
and by the satisfaction it brought to the deepest needs of 
humanity. 
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CHAPTER V. 


THE LITERARY FORM AND LANGUAGE OF THE GOSPEL. 


1. HELLENISTIC GREEK. 


The Alexandrian Greek dialect or Hellenistic Greek in which 
the N.T. is written was a result of the Macedonian conquests 
which swept away the ancient barriers of many forms of Greek 
speech. The mingled fragments of diverse elements gradually 
took shape in the xoww? Suddexros or the New Macedonian dialect 
as distinguished from the old Doric Macedonian. This in turn 
gathered to itself fresh forms and peculiarities in the various 
communities which adopted it, and thus separated off into dis- 
tinct dialects. 

One of these offshoots growing up in the newly founded city 
of Alexandria with characteristics of its own in tense-forms in 
vocabulary and in construction became the language of those 
Jews who gathered in Alexandria in large numbers, partly at- 
tracted by the privileges granted them by its founder, partly 
driven to take refuge there from the cruelties of the Seleucide. 
It is probable that with these settlers Hebrew soon ceased to 
be the language of daily life. Constant intercourse with the 
Greek-speaking population that surrounded them would necessi- 
tate the use of a common language. To this fact the LXX. it- 
self bears witness. That version was made at various periods 
not, as is sometimes said, to satisfy the curiosity of a Ptolemy, 
but to meet the religious necessities of the Jew. Thus from the 
first the Alexandrian dialect became strongly tinged by an in- 
fusion of Hebrew words and phraseology. The LXX. version 
stereotyped those new elements, and gave to the Greek of Alex- 
andria a deep impress of Oriental idiom. This dialect thus 
dignified and consolidated by a great literary work was carried to 
all parts of the world by the Hellenist or Greek-speaking Jew. 

¢2 
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At this stage Hellenistic Greek, as contrasted with Attic 
Greek, was distinguished by a simplicity of idioms and of syntax, 
by a restriction in the use of connecting particles, by less dis- 
crimination in the force of prepositions, by a growing disuse of 
the middle voice, and of the optative mood, by a preference for 
formule which, though rare in Greek, are common to that lan- 
guage and the Hebrew, by certain peculiar tense-forms, and by 
an increased employment of analytic tenses. The vocabulary 
was enriched by words unknown to the fastidious Attic of the 
literary style. 1. Vernacular words, which though long on the 
people's lips, now, for the first time, appear in literature ; just as the 
vernacular Latin of Gaul rose to be the most polished European 
speech. 2. Words of ancient literature, Epic or Lyric, which 
had not held their own in Attic prose writers, emerging once 
-more into the light of culture. 3. Words with a strong or a 
coarse meaning in classical days now weakened into the ex- 
pression of gentler or more refined thoughts. 4. Outlandish’ 
words which could not have been in use when Marathon was 
fought — Macedonian— Persian— Egyptian — Hebrew, and later 
still, Latin. 

When Hellenistic Greek became the language of the N.T. its 
vocabulary was further modified, partly by the rejection of words 
too deeply steeped in heathen vice or in false religious thought, 
partly by the addition of higher and holier ideas to the words 
which Christianity selected. In three ways at least such a 
tongue was admirably suited to the work of evangelizing the 
world. 1. It was universally recognized and understood. 2. It 
was the language of the common people, not of a refined and 
‘exclusive caste. 3. The very loss of the old subtlety has been 
a gain to it as the channel of religious ideas. . 

Thus, though the language has lost some of its charms for the 
scholar, and though it has ceased to give, as once it did, the 
most perfect expression to human conceptions, yet it has been 
the chosen instrument through which the thoughts have been 
conveyed, which, far beyond any other thoughts, have moved and 
influenced the world. 

And it has a wonderful interest of its own. For the scholar. 
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it is the stepping-stone between Classical and Modern Greek. 
To the theologian it is the starting-point of sacred terminology. 
Each is concerned to detect the exact force of a word, the drift 
and associations of every phrase. The variety in the word-history 
of the New Testament, the diverse fortunes and lives, so to speak, 
of Hellenistic terms make the search interesting and the solution 
difficult. Some words are purely Hellenistic, they begin and 
die with that stage of the language; others lived on to the 
present day and are still in the mouths of the Athenian citi- 
zens and Beeotian peasants, expressing daily wants and simple 
thoughts. Some existing obscurely for long, disclaimed by Attic 
culture, are now lifted to a diviner height than if Plato had 
employed them. Others, though known to the purest classical 
diction, out of an ancient variety and wide range of thought, 
survive in a single meaning. Some seem to have been kept 
especially sacred and intact from heathen association as by a 
particular providence to enshrine the pure conceptions of Chris- 
tianity. Others, teeming with Pagan thought, have come to 
Christ to be purified, or to lay at His feet the riches of the 
Gentiles—the high and inspiring ideas which had been given 
to men who ‘felt after’ God in the dark heathen days. 


2. Tae PoETICAL ELEMENT IN THIS GOSPEL. 


There are many a@ priori reasons which make it improbable 
that the poetry of the Bible would close with the canon of the 
O.T. It was not to be expected that the epoch which fulfilled 
the hopes expressed and vivified in successive ages by inspired 
odes of surpassing beauty should present the realization of them 
in a form less excellently perfect. Nor indeed was it to be 
expected that the greatest of Hebrew prophets should alone 
refrain from clothing His divine message in the glowing phrases, 
or in the exact and beautiful forms of Hebrew poetry. We 
should expect that in Him, who spake as never man spake, con- 
summate excellence of thought and speech should be cast in the 
most perfect mould of human art. 

. Investigation shews that itis so. Poetry as real, as exquisite in 
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art and feeling, as inventive and varied in device, as full of fancy 
and of pathos and delicate turns of expression, is to be found in 
the New as in the Old Testament. Indeed it is an interesting 
question how much of the literary charm of many parts of the 
N.T. is due to the latent influence of poetical form. 

It is of course possible that much has been lost through trans- 
lation from the Aramaic into Greek. If our knowledge of 
Hebrew poetry had come through the LXX. alone many a deli- 
cate turn and point of the poetical original would have been lost 
to view. But as St Matthew has rendered the passages cited 
from the Hebrew Scriptures more faithfully than the LXX., and 
with a truer sense of poetic beauty, it may be inferred that our 
Saviour’s Aramaic speech has lost little by its transference to 
another language. 

Here a question of great interest may present itself. How 
_ far, it may be asked, is this form due to the Evangelist? How 
far is it an exact transcript of the Saviour’s words? The point 
might be argued at length, but the decision could scarcely fail to 
be that in the poetical discourses and sayings recorded by St 
Matthew we have not only the subject-matter of Christ’s teach- 
ing, but the very manner in which the sacred truths were 
delivered. 

At the same time it is manifest that St Matthew is the most 
appreciative among the Evangelists of the form of the Saviour’s 
teaching. He is the Hebrew prophet of the N.T. His writings 
are Aoya—the prophetic oracles of God. If to any the gift of 
poetical expression were granted in those days surely it was 
granted to him, if to any the kindred soul to catch and retain 
the accents of poetry falling from the Master’s lips surely to 
him. 

One argument for the existence of ‘the poetical element in the 
Gospel might be found in the a prio probability that Christ 
would deliver His laws in a form which would lend itself easily 
to the memory of His disciples ; and in the observed fact that 
wherever the discourse rises to matters of the highest considera- 
tion—wherever maxims are delivered essential to the Christian 
life, in one or other of its many forms the element of poetry 
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is discernible. Instances of this are:—the rule of devotion and 
of childlike humility (x. 37—42)—the new social laws in the 
Christian Commonwealth (xx. 25—-28)—the sentence on the Last 
Day (xxv. 35—46). 

If this decision be established its bearing on another subject 
of deep and mystcrious import will at once suggest itself—. 
the education of Jesus. We find Him, who is the end of 
all prophecy, not only trained or training Himself in the 
thoughts and aspirations of Ilebrew prophecy, but growing 
familiar with the form in which it was couched—and here it 
may be noted that next to the words of Christ the most poetical 
expression in the N.T. is to be found in the epistle of James, the 
Lord’s brother. The divine breath cf Hebrew poetry lingered 
as an inheritance in the home of the Son of David. 

Such are some of the inferences and underlying questions that — 
indicate the intcrest of the subject. 

Some remarks may now be made, (1) on the principles and 
mode of Hebrew poetry, (2) on its special laws. 

(1) Hebrew poetry is not like classical poetry, Greek or Latin, or 
like modern European poetry, in having a fixed metre or measure- 
ment of words and a rhythm subject to strict laws, though it does 
possess a rhythmic structure. The chief characteristic of Hebrew 
poetry is parallelism—the correspondence of one clause to 
another, sometimes by way of antithesis, sometimes by way of 
gradation and climax. The response is sometimes effected in a 
very complicated and artistic way, sometimes in the simplest 
possible manner. 

This system has the charm of greater variety than English 
rhyming poetry, more freedom and less danger of straining the 
sense to suit the rhyme. The ear is caught with the first line 
and eagerly listens for the response—one of sense and not of 
sound—perhaps the second, third and even fourth line keep up 
the suspense and tension, and the answering refrain falls line 
after line in perfect correspondence, often with a delicate differ- 
ence of word or structure to give a fresh delight, or to draw 
attention to a special point. The restraining element in Hebrew 
poetry then does not consist in the exigency of rhyme or metre 
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but the need of an antithetical expression—possibly one cause of 
Graf Aeyoueva and of new words. 

(2) The special laws of Hebrew poetry. (The following remarks 
are founded to a great extent on the works of Bishop Lowth, who 
was the first English theologian to explain and apply the prin- 
ciples of Hebrew poetry in the interpretation of the O. T., and of 
Bishop Jebb, who extended the application of them to the 
N. T.) 

Parallelisms are of three kinds. (a) Synonymous, or better 
cognate, where the second line or couplet or stanza answers to the 
first in expression or in structure, or in both, but enhances the 
effect of it by adding a further and deeper meaning. (8) Anti- 
thetic, where two propositions are contrasted with greater or less 
exactness. Sometimes they answer to one another, word for 
word, construction for construction; sometimes the opposition is 
only in general sense. (y) Constructive, when the likeness or 
opposition does not turn upon the sense or meaning of the pro- 
positions, but consists in a balance and likeness of structure, word 
answering to word in the several lines. 

Each of these classes of parallelisms admits of many variations. 
Sometimes the lines answer to each other alternately ; some- 
times there is a double parallelism; lines 1 and 3 and 2 and 
4 answering to each other, as well as 1 and 2 and 3 and 4 
Sometimes again a quatrain is so constructed that, besides the 
obvious way of reading the stanza lines 1 and 3 and 2 and 4, or 
1 and 4 and 2 and 3, can be read continuously. A simple 
instance of this is ch. vii. 6, where the connection might be 
shewn by placing the fourth line second and reading thus: 


Give not that which is holy unto the dogs, 
Lest they turn again and rend you: 
Neither cast ye your pearls before swine, 
Lest they trample them under their feet. 


This artifice is sometimes extended to stanzas of 8 lines. _ 
Apart from this careful regard to form in Hebrew'poetry great 

use is made of the climax. Of this many examples occur in. 

this Gospel. It is at this point that it becomes difficult to draw 
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the line with precision between rhetorical prose and poetry. 
There are passages of Cicero, for instance, where the balance 
of contrasted periods and the structure of the climax are so 
perfect and symmetrical that it would scarcely be possible to 
form a definition of Hebrew poetry which would exclude such 
passages as these. The distinction however between rhetoric 
and poetry is often one of feeling rather than of definition. 
Many of the ornaments of style and diction are common to both, 
and the difference consists not in the exclusive possession of 
these but in the use made of them. 

Imagery and figurative language are characteristic of all poetry, 
but of Hebrew poetry they are eminently characteristic. Nature 
and all the objects of nature, the skies and the luminaries of 
heaven—man, his works and aims and several employments— 
his schemes and ambitions—the different social conditions—the 
various forms of government all enrich and exemplify the 
thoughts of Hebrew Christian poetry. This richness of imagery 
has even been a source of danger. It has given brightness and 
life to the expression of ideas, but it has led into error throtgh 
tropes and figures familiar to an Oriental mind finding too literal 
an interpretation in the West. 


The value of parallelism tn exegesis. 


It is clear that when a close relation of parallelism is esta- 
blished between two clauses they mutually elucidate one another. 
The effect of a seemingly slight change is deepened by the 
involuntary comparison. The absence or the presence of a 
corresponding word, which would otherwise pass unnoticed, 
throws into prominence the thought suppressed or added. A 
clause obscure from its position is made clear by referring it to 
the words with which the system of parallelism shews it to be 
really connected. 

Contrasted ideas briefly expressed at the beginning or the end 
of a discourse will often prove the key to the right under- 
standing of the whole. Again, this system has the power of 
throwing special words into prominence by placing corresponding 
emphatic terms first arid last in their respective clauses, the less 
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important expressions between. The meaning of such relative 
positions cannot be ignored by the iuterpreter of Scripture. 

Comp. in illustration of these remarks, notes on ii. 18, v. 
17—20, vii. 6, 7, 8, x. 34—39, 40—42, xii. 31, xix. 12, xx. 25, 
xxi, 5, xxv. 31—46. 


3. THE LITERARY INTERPRETATION OF THE GOSPELS. 


Two great questions must present themselves to every reader 
of the Gospels, (1) What did the words mean to those who first 
heard them? (2) What do they mean to us? 

In one sense we dare not persuade ourselves that we know, 
or ever shall know, the exact import of all the expressions in the 
N.T. The gesture or the look that accompanied the speech, the - 
tone in which it was said, the memories it stirred, its associa- 
tions, depend on such very slight and delicate threads that we 
may not hope to have preserved intact and complete the whole 
thought that flashed on the souls of the men to whom Jesus 
spoke. To realize this it is only necessary to remember how a 
line half quoted, even a single passing phrase, recalls a whole 
poem, a chain of reasoning, a school of politics or theology, and 
the more familiar the conception the shorter the quotation needed 
to awaken it. 

Some light of meaning must have vanished in this way, 
more still perhaps in the loss of the original words of Jesus. 
Few remember that, except here and there a word, the thoughts 
of Jesus havg not reached us in the language in which (accord- 
ing to the most reasonable view) He first expressed them. © 

In part the New Testament is a translation of Aramaic speech, 
in part it is a transcript of Aramaic thought. Every word must 
be weighed with those considerations in view. The scholar must 
not be tempted to press the classical force too much in exegesis. 
So far as the moment of utterance is concerned only so much of 
the Greek thought should be taken into account as is covered by 
the meaning of the Hebrew or Aramaic word which it represents. 
Certainly other meanings soon flowed in upon the words of the 
Gospel, but such meanings would not be present to the minds of 
those who first listened to the preaching of Christ. 
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But this is only the first step. The word uttered by Christ 
meant more than the first group of listeners could fathom. The 
thought of the Cross—the sayings of the Last Supper—the 
Sacrifice of Christ—the baptism of fire—the gift of the Paraclete 
—the growth of the Kingdom,—all these conceptions and many 
more have received the interpretation of time, and we believe 
of the Holy Spirit moving through history. It is thus a part of 
the interpreter’s task reverently in this light to search for the 
meaning of Christ and of His evangelists. ) 

Here the work of interpretation might seem to have found a 
limit. But there are further steps. The interpreter of a classical 
work is concerned to discover the precise meaning of the text as 
. it conveyed itself to the contemporaries of his author. The 
commentator on the N.T. must look on to mark the effect of the 
sacred words in successive epochs and in differing civilisations. 
The same discharge from the sky is snow when it touches the 
mountain-tops and rain when it reaches the warmer lowland, 
and there too it is coloured by the ground on which it falls. In 
like manner Scripture changes form and colour in different ages 
and in different hearts. Such changes must be noted in order 
that the abiding essence may remain. The stains of controversy, 
of passion and of ignorance must be removed and the native 
brightness of the gem restored to its original setting. 

Again, because false interpretation has had enormous influence 
on history and religion, the commentator must take note even 
of false interpretation. In this point too Biblical criticism differs 
from the work of a classical annotator. 

A further point must be noted. A Greek word, whatever its 
Hebrew or Aramaic equivalent may have been, must have carried 
much of the old Greek thought with it as it came in contact with 
Greek-speaking men. It is an interesting question how far this 
was meant, how far the thoughts thus infused into Christianity 
are true and wholesome thoughts, how far through that channel 
any harmful elements may have flowed in upon the original 
purity of truth. 

This subject might be pursued, but enough has been said to 
shew the endless interest and usefulness of such researches, and 
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the almost infinite directions in which they may be extended. 
In the limits of the brief notes which follow little more can be 
done than to indicate such lines of thought, and here and there 
to point to results. 


Nore III. 
Tue Text oF THE NEw TESTAMENT. 

The evidence for the text of the N. T. is derived from three 
sources. 

1. MSS. of the whole or portions of the N.T. Such portions 
are sometimes contained in lectionaries, 2. Patristic quotations. 
3. Versions. 

1. No classical work has so many valuable ancient MSS. on 
which to establish its text as the New Testament. The earliest 
of these MSS. are beautifully written on fine vellum (prepared 
skin of calves or kids) in wncial or large capital letters. The 
later MSS. are called cursive, from being written in a cursive 
(curro) or running hand. 

The subjoined brief account of the more important uncial and 
cursive MSS. will explain the references in the Critical notes. 

N. Codex Sinaiticus. This is probably the oldest MS. of the 
N. T. now extant, and is assigned to the fourth century. It was 
discovered by Tischendorf in the Convent of St Catharine on 
Mount Sinai, in 1859. “It contains both Old and New Testa- 
ments—the latter perfect without the loss of a single leaf. In 
addition it contains the entire Epistle of Barnabas and a portion 
of the ‘Shepherd’ of Hermas” (Tischendorf). This Codex is now 
at St Petersburg. 

A. Codex Alexandrinus. This MS. belongs to the fifth cen- 
tury. It contains, with very few exceptions, the whole of the 
LXX. Version of the O. T.; in the N. T. the missing portions are 
Matt. 1. 1—xxv. 6, John vi. 50—vili. 52, 2 Cor. iv. 18—xii. 6. It 
is now in the British Museum, having been presented to 
Charles I. by Cyrillus Lucaris, Patriarch of Constantinople, who 
had previously brought it from Alexandria in Egypt. 

B. Codex Vaticanus also contains the LXX. Version of the 
O. T. with the exception of a large portion of Genesis and Psalms 
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cv.—cxxxvii. ; in the N. T. the latter part of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews is lacking (from ch. ix. 14—end), also the Pastoral 
Epistles and the Apocalypse. It is probably either contemporary 
with N, or a little later. This MS. is now, as the name implies, 
in the Vatican Library. 

C. Codex Ephraemi peiritle: a palimpsest ; i.e. on the 
vellum which contained the worn-out ancient letters (the value 
of the MS. not being recognised) were written the works of the 
Syrian Saint Ephraem. In the seventeenth century the older 
writing was observed beneath the more modern words, and a 
great portion of this valuable fifth-century Codex has been re- 
covered and published. It contains portions of the LXX. Version 
of the O. T., and fragments of every book of the N. T. with the 
exception of 2 John and 2 Thessalonians, which are entirely lost. 
This Codex is in the National Library of Paris. 

D. Codex Beze: a MS. of the sixth or seventh century, with 
a Latin Version as well as the Greek text, contains the Gospels 
and Acts, between which the Catholic Epistles once stood. Of 
these, 3 John, wv. 11—15, is the only extant portion. The in- 
terpolations and various readings of this MS. are of a remarkable 
character. There are several lacuns. It is now in the Cambridge 
University Library, to which it was presented by Beza in 1581. 

L. Codex Regius, written about the eighth century, though 
later than the foregoing should be named as of great critical 
value. It bears a strong resemblance to B and to the citations of 
Origen. It contains the four Gospels except Matt. iv. 22—v. 14, 
xxviii. 17—20; Mark x. 16—30, and v. 2—20; John xxi. 15—28. 

The cursive MSS. date from the tenth century onward, of these 
the two numbered | and 33 respectively have the highest authority. 

1. Codex Basiliensis, of tenth century according to Scrivener, 
who says of this MS.: ‘In the Gospels the text is very remarkable, 
adhering pretty closely to the uncials BL and others of that 
class.’ 

33. Assigned to eleventh century. ‘In text it resembles 
BDL more than any other cursive MS., and whatever may be 
thought of the character of its readings, they deserve the utmost 
attention.’—Scrivener. 
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209 may also be named as valuable in the Gospels. Its text 
resembles B. It belongs to the eleventh or twelfth century. 


2. Quotations from the Fathers. 

The full value of this source of evidence will not be reached 
until the early patristic writings shall have been critically edited. 
This has been only partially done. (See Dr Sanday’s paper, 
Expositor, Vol. XI. 171 foll.) Patristic citations are valuable as 
affording testimony to the existence of a reading at a date fixed 
within certain limits. In some cases this evidence reaches an 
antiquity far beyond that of any existing MSS.; it is of special 
weight when an appeal is made in the patristic work from one 
MS. to another of greater authority, or where a reading is cited 
and defended in support of an argument, as in ch. i. 18 of this 
Gospel. But it often fails to render aid in the more delicate 
points of textual criticism. 


3. Versions or translations from the original Greek into 
other languages. 

The evidence of Versions is chiefly useful in determining 
questions of omission of words or passages. The literal charac- 
ter of some Versions indicates the order of the original language. 
But in many important questions as to connecting particles, 
tenses and construction, a translation brings precarious aid. In 
many cases. the text of the Version is itself far from being 
critically settled, the language of others lies beyond the reach 
of most scholars. The following are among the more important 
Versions : 


(1) Latin—(a) Vetus Latina, Made in Africa in the second 
century. 


The three as codices are Cod. Vercellensis (fourth 
century), Cod. Veronensis (fourth or fifth century), Cod. 
Colbertinus (eleventh century). ° 


(8) The Vulgate. The revision by St Jerome of the 
Vetus Latina. The best codices are Cod. Amiaticus and 
Cod. Fuldensis, both of the sixth century. The present 
authorised Vulgate is the result of a further revision at 
the end of the 16th century. 
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(2) Syriac or Aramaic Versions. 
(a) The Peshito (meaning ‘simple,’ perhaps=‘ faithful’). 
his very ancient Version omits 2 Peter, 1 and 2 John, 
Jude, and the Apocalypse. 


(8) The Curetonian Syriac probably represents an older 
text than the Peshito. This MS. was discovered by 
Dr Cureton and published in 1858. 


(y) The Philoxenian or Harclean Syriac. A literal ren- 
dering from the Greek made under Philoxenus, bishop of 
Hierapolis in Syria, a.p. 508, and revised by Thomas of 
Harkel a.p. 616. This is probably ‘the most servile 
version of Scripture ever made.’ The various readings 
in the margin are a valuable feature in this version. 


(8) The Jerusalem Syriac (fifth or sixth century), also 
made from the Greek, and independent of the Peshito. 
It is written in a peculiar dialect, resembling the Chaldee 
rather than the Syriac. 


(e) The Karkaphensian Syriac (so called probably from 
Carcuf, a city of Mesopotamia), discovered by Cardinal 
Wiseman in the Vatican, contains the same books as 
the Peshito, and bears a general resemblance to that 
Version 

Other Versions of critical value are—(3) The Coptic or 
Zgyptian, in which are included the Memphitic and the Thebaic 
Versions. For an account of these see a paper by Bp Lightfoot, 
printed in Scrivener’s Introduction, &c., p. 319 foll. (4) The Gothic 
Version made by Ulfilas, bishop of the Goths, a.D. 348—388. The 
most valuable codex of this version is the Codex Argenteus (fifth 
or sixth century) preserved at Upsala. (5) The Ethiopic Version 
(date unknown). (6) The Armenian Version (fifth century). 

Among easily accessible authorities on this subject are: 
Scrivener’s Introduction to the Criticism of the New Testament ; 
Prof. Westcott’s articles in Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible on the 
New Testament, and on the Vulgate; the Prolegomena to Alford’s 
edition of the New Testament; Hammond’s Outlines of Textual 
Oriticism applied to the N. T. 
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art and feeling, as inventive and varied in device, as full of fancy 
and of pathos and delicate turns of expression, is to be found in 
the New as in the Old Testament. Indeed it is an interesting 
question how much of the literary charm of many parts of the 
N.T. is due to the latent influence of poetical form. 

It is of course possible that much has been lost through trans- 
lation from the Aramaic into Greek. If our knowledge of 
Hebrew poetry had come through the LXX. alone many a deli- 
cate turn and point of the poetical original would have been lost 
to view. But as St Matthew has rendered the passages cited 
from the Hebrew Scriptures more faithfully than the LXX., and 
with a truer sense of poetic beauty, it may be inferred that our 
Saviour’s Aramaic speech has lost little by its transference to 
another language. 

Here a question of great interest may present itself. How 
_ far, it may be asked, is this form due to the Evangelist? How 
far is it an exact transcript of the Saviour’s words? The point 
might be argued at length, but the decision could scarcely fail to 
be that in the poetical discourses and sayings recorded by St 
Matthew we have not only the subject-matter of Christ’s teach- 
ing, but the very manner in which the sacred truths were 
delivered. 

At the same time it is manifest that St Matthew is the most 
appreciative among the Evangelists of the form of the Saviour’s 
teaching. He is the Hebrew prophet of the N.T. His writings 
are Adyra—the prophetic oracles of God. If to any the gift of 
poetical expression were granted in those days surely it was 
granted to him, if to any the kindred soul to catch and retain 
the accents of poetry falling from the Master’s lips surely to 
him. 

One argument for the existence of ‘the poetical element in the 
Gospel might be found in the a priori probability that Christ 
would deliver His laws in a form which would lend itself easily 
to the memory of His disciples ; and in the observed fact that 
wherever the discourse rises to matters of the highest considera- 
tion—wherever maxims are delivered essential to the Christian 
life, in one or other of its many forms the element of poetry 
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is discernible. Instances of this are:—the rule of devotion and 
of childlike humility (x. 37—42)—the new social laws in the 
Christian Commonwealth (xx. 25—-28)—the sentence on the Last 
Day (xxv. 35—46). 

If this decision be established its bearing on another subject 
of deep and mystcrious import will at once suggest itself—. 
the education of Jesus. We find Him, who is the end of 
all prophecy, not only trained or training Himself in the 
thoughts and aspirations of Hebrew prophecy, but growing 
familiar with the form in which it was couched—and here it 
may be noted that next to the words of Christ the most poetical 
expression in the N.T. is to be found in the epistle of James, the 
Lord’s brother. The divine breath of Hebrew poetry lingered 
as an inheritance in the home of the Son of David. 

Such are some of the inferences and underlying questions that — 
indicate the intcrest of the subject. 

Some remarks may now be made, (1) on the principles and 
mode of Hebrew poetry, (2) on its special laws. 

(1) Hebrew poetry is not like classical poetry, Greek or Latin, or 
like modern European poetry, in having a fixed metre or measure- 
ment of words and a rhythm subject to strict laws, though it does 
possess a rhythmic structure. The chief characteristic of Hebrew 
poetry is parallelism—the correspondence of one clause to 
another, sometimes by way of antithesis, sometimes by way of 
gradation and climax. The response is sometimes effected in a 
very complicated and artistic way, sometimes in the simplest 
possible manner. 

This system has the charm of greater variety than English 
rhyming poetry, more freedom and less danger of straining the 
sense to suit the rhyme. The ear is caught with the first line 
and eagerly listens for the response—one of sense and not of 
sound—perhaps the second, third and even fourth line keep up 
the suspense and tension, and the answering refrain falls line 
after line in perfect correspondence, often with a delicate differ- 
ence of word or structure to give a fresh delight, or to draw 
attention to a special point. The restraining element in Hebrew 
poetry then does not consist in the exigency of rhyme or metre 
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but the need of an antithetical expression—possibly one cause of 
dma \eyoueva and of new words. 

(2) The special laws of Hebrew poetry. (The following ee 
are founded to a great extent on the works of Bishop Lowth, who 
was the first English theologian to explain and apply the prin- 
ciples of Hebrew poetry in the interpretation of the O. T., and of 
Bishop Jebb, who extended the application of them to the 
N. T.) 

Parallelisms are of three kinds. (a) Synonymous, or better 
cognate, where the second line or couplet or stanza answers to the 
first in expression or in structure, or in both, but enhances the 
effect of it by adding a further and deeper meaning. (8) Anti- 
thetic, where two propositions are contrasted with greater or less 
exactness. Sometimes they answer to one another, word for 
word, construction for construction; sometimes the opposition is 
only in general sense. (y) Constructive, when the likeness or 
opposition does not turn upon the sense or meaning of the pro- 
positions, but consists in a balance and likeness of structure, word 
answering to word in the several lines. 

Each of these classes of parallelisms admits of many variations. 
Sometimes the lines answer to each other alternately ; some- 
times there is a double parallelism; lines 1 and 3 and 2 and 
4 answering to each other, as well as 1 and 2 and 3 and 4. 
Sometimes again a quatrain is so constructed that, besides the 
obvious way of reading the stanza lines 1 and 3 and 2 and 4, or 
1 and 4 and 2 and 3, can be read continuously. A simple 
instance of this is ch. vii. 6, where the connection might be 
shewn by placing the fourth line second and reading thus: 


Give not that which is holy unto the dogs, 
Lest they turn again and rend you: 
Neither cast ye your pearls before swine, 
Lest they trample them under their feet. 


This artifice is sometimes extended to stanzas of 8 lines, _ 
Apart from this careful regard to form in Hebrew’poetry great 

use is made of the climax. Of this many examples occur in. 

this Gospel. It is at this point that it becomes difficult to draw 
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the line with precision between rhetorical prose and poetry. 
There are passages of Cicero, for instance, where the balance 
of contrasted periods and the structure of the climax are so 
perfect and symmetrical that it would scarcely be possible to 
form a definition of Hebrew poetry which would exclude such 
passages as these. The distinction however between rhetoric 
and poetry is often one of feeling rather than of definition. 
Many of the ornaments of style and diction are common to both, 
and the difference consists not in the exclusive possession of 
these but in the use made of them. 

Imagery and figurative language are characteristic of all poetry, 
but of Hebrew poetry they are eminently characteristic. Nature 
and all the objects of nature, the skies and the luminaries of 
heaven—man, his works and aims and several employments— 
his schemes and ambitions—the different social conditions—the 
various forms of government all enrich and exemplify the 
thoughts of Hebrew Christian poetry. This richness of imagery 
has even been a source of danger. It has given brightness and 
life to the expression of ideas, but it has led into error throtgh 
tropes and figures familiar to an Oriental mind finding too literal 
an interpretation in the West. 


The value of parallelism in exegesis. 


It is clear that when a close relation of parallelism is esta- 
blished between two clauses they mutually elucidate one another. 
The effect of a seemingly slight change is deepened by the 
involuntary comparison. The absence or the presence of a 
corresponding word, which would otherwise pass unnoticed, 
throws into prominence the thought suppressed or added. A 
clause obscure from its position is made clear by referring it to 
the words with which the system of parallelism shews it to be 
really connected. 

Contrasted ideas briefly expressed at the beginning or the end 
of a discourse will often prove the key to the right under- 
standing of the whole. Again, this system has the power of 
throwing special words into prominence by placing corresponding 
emphatic terms first arid last in their respective clauses, the less 
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important expressions between. The meaning of such relative 
positions cannot be ignored by the iuterpreter of Scripture. 

Comp. in illustration of these remarks, notes on ii. 18, v. 
17—20, vii. 6, 7, 8, x. 34—39, 40—42, xii. 31, xix. 12, xx. 25, 
xxi, 5, xxv. 31—46. 


3. Tue LITERARY INTERPRETATION OF THE GOSPELS. 


Two great questions must present themselves to every reader 
of the Gospels. (1) What did the words mean to those who first 
heard them? (2) What do they mean to us? 

In one sense we dare not persuade ourselves that we know, 
or ever shall know, the exact import of all the expressions in the 
N.T. The gesture or the look that accompanied the speech, the - 
tone in which it was said, the memories it stirred, its associa- 
tions, depend on such very slight and delicate threads that we 
may not hope to have preserved intact and complete the whole 
thought that flashed on the souls of the men to whom Jesus 
spoke. To realize this it is only necessary to remember how a 
line half quoted, even a single passing phrase, recalls a whole 
poem, a chain of reasoning, a school of politics or theology, and 
the more familiar the conception the shorter the quotation needed 
to awaken it. 

Some light of meaning must have vanished in this way, 
more still perhaps in the loss of the original words of Jesus. 
Few remember that, except here and there a word, the thoughts 
of Jesus havg not reached us in the language in which (accord- 
ing to the most reasonable view) He first expressed them. ~ 

In part the New Testament is a translation of Aramaic speech, 
in part it is a transcript of Aramaic thought. Every word must 
be weighed with those considerations in view. The scholar must 
not be tempted to press the classical force too much in exegesis. 
So far as the moment of utterance is concerned only so much of 
the Greek thought should be taken into account as is covered by 
the meaning of the Hebrew or Aramaic word which it represents. 
Certainly other meanings soon flowed in upon the words of the 
Gospel, but such meanings would not be present to the minds of 
those who first listened to the preaching of Christ. 
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But this is only the first step. The word uttered by Christ 
meant more than the first group of listeners could fathom. The 
thought of the Cross—the sayings of the Last Supper—the 
Sacrifice of Christ—the baptism of fire—the gift of the Paraclete 
—the growth of the Kingdom,—all these conceptions and many 
more have received the interpretation of time, and we believe 
of the Holy Spirit moving through history. It is thus a part of 
the interpreter’s task reverently in this light to search for the 
meaning of Christ and of His evangelists. | 

Here the work of interpretation might seem to have found a 
limit. But there are further steps. The interpreter of a classical 
work is concerned to discover the precise meaning of the text as 
. it conveyed itself to the contemporaries of his author. The 
commentator on the N.T. must look on to mark the effect of the 
sacred words in successive epochs and in differing civilisations. 
The same discharge from the sky is snow when it touches the 
mountain-tops and rain when it reaches the warmer lowland, 
and there too it is coloured by the ground on which it falls. In 
like manner Scripture changes form and colour in different ages 
and in different hearts. Such changes must be noted in order 
that the abiding essence may remain. The stains of controversy, 
of passion and of ignorance must be removed and the native 
brightness of the gem restored to its original setting. 

Again, because false interpretation has had enormous influence 
on history and religion, the commentator must take note even 
of false interpretation. In this point too Biblical criticism differs 
from the work of a classical annotator. 

A further point must be noted. A Greek word, whatever its 
Hebrew or Aramaic equivalent may have been, must have carried 
much of the old Greek thought with it as it came in contact with 
Greek-speaking men. It is an interesting question how far this 
was meant, how far the thoughts thus infused into Christianity 
are true and wholesome thoughts, how far through that channel 
any harmful elements may have flowed in upon the original 
purity of truth. 

This subject might be pursued, but enough has been said to 
shew the endless interest and usefulness of such researches, and 
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the almost infinite directions in which they may be extended. 
In the limits of the brief notes which follow little more can be 
done than to indicate such lines of thought, and here and there 
to point to results, 


Norte III. 
Tas Text oF THE NEw TESTAMENT. 


The evidence for the text of the N. T. is derived from three 
sources. , 

1. MSS. of the whole or portions of the N.T. Such portions 
are sometimes contained in lectionaries. 2. Patristic quotations. 
3. Versions. 

1. No classical work has so many valuable ancient MSS. on 
which to establish its text as the New Testament. The earliest 
of these MSS. are beautifully written on fine vellum (prepared 
skin of calves or kids) in uncial or large capital letters. The 
later MSS. are called cursive, from being written in a cursive 
(curro) or running hand. 

The subjoined brief account of the more important uncial and 
cursive MSS. will explain the references in the Critical notes. 

&. Codex Sinaiticus. This is probably the oldest MS. of the 
N. T. now extant, and is assigned to the fourth century. It was 
discovered by Tischendorf in the Convent of St Catharine on 
Mount Sinai, in 1859. “It contains both Old and New Testa- 
ments—the latter perfect without the loss of a single leaf. In 
addition it contains the entire Epistle of Barnabas and a portion 
of the ‘Shepherd’ of Hermas” (Tischendorf). This Codex is now 
at St Petersburg. 

A. Codex Alexandrinus. This MS. belongs to the fifth cen- 
tury. It contains, with very few exceptions, the whole of the 
LXX. Version of the O. T.; in the N. T. the missing portions are 
Matt. i. 1—xxv. 6, John vi. 50—viii. 52, 2 Cor. iv. 13—xii. 6. It 
is now in the British Museum, having been presented to 
Charles I. by Cyrillus Lucaris, Patriarch of Constantinople, who 
had previously brought it from Alexandria in Egypt. 

B. Codex Vaticanus also contains the LXX. Version of the 
O. T. with the exception of a large portion of Genesis and Psalms 
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cv.—cxxxvii. ; in the N. T. the latter part of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews is lacking (from ch. ix. 14—end), also the Pastoral 
Epistles and the Apocalypse. It is probably either contemporary 
with &, or a little later. This MS. is now, as the name implies, 
in the Vatican Library. 

C. Codex Ephraemi peice: a palimpsest; i.e. on the 
vellum which contained the worn-out ancient letters (the value 
of the MS. not being recognised) were written the works of the 
Syrian Saint Ephraem. In the seventeenth century the older 
writing was observed beneath the more modern words, and a 
great portion of this valuable fifth-century Codex has been re- 
covered and published. It contains portions of the LXX. Version 
of the O. T., and fragments of every book of the N. T. with the 
exception of 2 John and 2 Thessalonians, which are entirely lost. 
This Codex is in the National Library of Paris. 

D. Codex Beze: a MS. of the sixth or seventh century, with 
a Latin Version as well as the Greek text, contains the Gospels 
and Acts, between which the Catholic Epistles once stood. Of 
these, 3 John, wv. 11—15, is the only extant portion. The in- 
terpolations and various readings of this MS. are of a remarkable 
character. There are several lacunw. It is now in the Cambridge 
University Library, to which it was presented by Beza in 1581. 

L. Codex Regius, written about the eighth century, though 
later than the foregoing should be named as of great critical 
value. It bears a strong resemblance to B and to the citations of 
Origen. It contains the four Gospels except Matt. iv. 22—v. 14, 
xxviii. 17—20; Mark x. 16—30, and v. 2—20; John xxi. 15—28. 

The cursive MSS. date from the tenth century onward, of these 
the two numbered 1 and 33 respectively have the highest authority. 

1. Codex Basiliensis, of tenth century according to Scrivener, 
who says of this MS.: ‘In the Gospels the text is very remarkable, 
adhering pretty closely to the uncials BL and others of that 
class.’ 

33. Assigned to eleventh century. ‘In text it resembles 
BDL more than any other cursive MS., and whatever may be 
thought of the character of its readings, they deserve the utmost 
attention.’—Scrivener. 
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209 may also be named as valuable in the Gospels. Its text 
resembles B. It belongs to the eleventh or twelfth century. 


2. Quotations from the Fathers. 

- The full value of this source of evidence will not be reached 
until the early patristic writings shall have been critically edited. 
This has been only partially done. (See Dr Sanday’s paper, 
Expositor, Vol. x1. 171 foll.) Patristic citations are valuable as 
affording testimony to the existence of a reading at a date fixed 
within certain limits. In some cases this evidence reaches an 
antiquity far beyond that of any existing MSS.; it is of special 
weight when an appeal is made in the patristic work from one 
MS. to another of greater authority, or where a reading is cited 
and defended in support of an argument, as in ch. i. 18 of this 
Gospel. But it often fails to render aid in the more delicate 
points of textual criticism. 


3. Versions or translations from the original Greek into 
other languages. 

The evidence of Versions is chiefly useful in determining 
questions of omission of words or passages. The literal charac- 
ter of some Versions indicates the order of the original language. 
But in many important questions as to connecting particles, 
tenses and construction, a translation brings precarious aid. In 
many cases the text of the Version is itself far from being 
critically settled, the language of others lies beyond the reach 
of most scholars. The following are among the more important 
Versions : 


(1) Latin—(a) Vetus Latina. Made in Africa in the second 
century. 


The three principal codices are Cod. Vercellensis (fourth 
century), Cod. Veronensis (fourth or fifth century), Cod. 
Colbertinus (eleventh century). ° 


(8) The Vulgate. The revision by St Jerome of the 
Vetus Latina. The best codices are Cod. Amiaticus and 
Cod. Fuldensis, both of the sixth century. The present 
authorised Vulgate is the result of a further revision at 
the end of the 16th century. 
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(2) Syriac or Aramaic Versions. 
(a) The Peshito (meaning ‘simple,’ perhaps=‘ faithful’). 
This very ancient Version omits 2 Peter, 1 and 2 John, 
Jude, and the Apocalypse. 


(8) The Curetonian Syriac probably represents an older 
text than the Peshito. This MS. was discovered by 
Dr Cureton and published in 1858. 


(y) The Philoxenian or Harclean Syriac. A literal ren- 
dering from the Greek made under Philoxenus, bishop of 
Hierapolis in Syria, a.D. 508, and revised by Thomas of 
Harkel a.p. 616. This is probably ‘the most servile 
version of Scripture ever made.’ ‘The various readings 
in the mazgin are a valuable feature in this version. 


(8) The Jerusalem Syriac (fifth or sixth century), also 
made from the Greek, and independent of the Peshito. 
Itis written in a peculiar dialect, resembling the Chaldee 
rather than the Syriac. 


(e) The Karkaphensian Syriac (so called probably from 
Carcuf, a city of Mesopotamia), discovered by Cardinal 
Wiseman in the Vatican, contains the same books as 
the Peshito, and bears a general resemblance to that 
Versions 

Other Versions of critical value are—(3) The Coptic or 
igyptian, in which are included the Memphitic and the Thebaic 
Versions. For an account of these see a paper by Bp Lightfoot, 
printed in Scrivener’s Introduction, &c., p. 319 foll. (4) The Gothic 
Version made by Ulfilas, bishop of the Goths, a.p. 348—388. The 
most valuable codex of this version is the Codex Argenteus (fifth 
or sixth century) preserved at Upsala. (5) The Athiopic Version 
(date unknown). (6) The Armenian Version (fifth century). 

Among easily accessible authorities on this subject are: 
Scrivener’s Introduction to the Criticism of the New Testament ; 
Prof. Westcott’s articles in Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible on the 
New Testament, and on the Vulgate; the Prolegomena to Alford’s 
edition of the New Testament; Hammond's Outlines of Textual 
Criticism applied to the N. T. 


THE HOLY LAND. 


Palestine (Philistia) or the Holy Land was about 140 miles in length. 
The distance from Dan to Beersheba was less than that between London 
and Manchester; the distance from Capernaum to Jerusalem was 
nearly the same as that from Rugby to London. The average breadth 
was 40 miles. 

The political divisions are indicated as they existed during our 
Lord’s ministry. At the date of His birth all the districts included in 
this map were comprised in the Kingdom of Herod the Great. After 
Herod’s death, Archelaus ruled over Samaria and Judea. When 
Archelaus was banished these divisions were placed under the rule of 
a Roman Procurator. 


Mount Hermon, called also Sirion (the Glitterer), and Shenir (Deut. 
iii. 9), and Sion (Deut. iv. 48), ch. xvii. 1. 


Caesarea Philippi, ch. xvi. 18. 
Syro-Phenicia or Canaan, ch. xv. 22 and Mark vii. 26. 
Nazareth, ch. ii. 23. 


Mount Tabor, the traditional scene of the Transfiguration; at this 
time its summit was probably occupied by a fortress. Ch. xvii. 1. 


Gerasa, not mentioned in this Gospel; see ch. viii. 28, and cp. Mark 
v. 1, where one reading is Gerasenes, inhabitants of a different Gerasa 
or Gergesa. 


Ephraim, the supposed site of the Ephraim mentioned John xi. 54, 
to which Jesus retired shortly before His last Passover. 


Ramah, ch. ii. 18. 
Arimathea, ch. xxvii. 57. 
Jericho, ch. xx. 29. 
Bethphage, ch. xxi. 1. 
Bethany, ch. xxi. 17, xxvi. 6. 
Bethlehem, ch, ii. 1. 


Macherus, the scene of John Baptist’s imprisonment and death, 
ch. iv. 12 and xiv. 10. 
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JERUSALEM. 


1. Calvary and the Holy Sepulchre. Several explorers have pointed 
out the probability of the site indicated on the plan. It is outside the 
city gates. It is near one of the main roads, that leading to Shechem, 
and by the side of the road rises a rounded knoll (see note, ch. xxvii. 33) 
now called El Heidhemtyeh, Jewish and Christian tradition alike 
point to this as the ancient place of execution. It is named by the 
Jews Beth has Sekilah (the place of stoning). Near to this ‘barren 
hillock’ on either side of the road was the ancient Jewish burying- 
place (now a Mahometan cemetery), within which it is reasonable to 
place the site of the ‘new tomb in the garden’ (see Bedeker’s Palestine 
and Syria, p. 189, and Conder, Tent Work in Palestine, ch, x11.). The 
ee of the Holy Sepulchre marks the traditional site, now aban- 

oned. 

2, 2, 2, 2. The Haram or Temple platform covered (a) wholly, or 
(8) in part by the Temple (rd lepov), with its various courts. The 
first theory (a) is now held by few. But Col. Warren and others con- 
sider that the Temple occupied the whole of the Southern part (i.e, 
about 3%) of the present enclosure, The mean measurement of the 
Haram is 982 feet by 1565 feet, (2), 2), (2), (2) represents the lepdy 
according to other authorities. Both the Talmud and Josephus 
describe the Temple area as square, but their measurements do not 
agree. The Temple was surrounded by porticos or arched colonnades. 
The substructures of massive stones surmounted by ‘Solomon’s Porch’ 
on the eastern side were the olxodoual of ch. xxiv. 1 (see note). Here 
possibly was the wrrepvy:ov of ch. iv. 5. 

In the north-west corner of the Temple area stood the Tower An- 
tonia (4). It was built on a rock fifty cubits high (Joseph. B. J. v. 
5. 8), and thus commanded the Temple. Here the Roman garrison 
was stationed. See ch. xxvii. 27. 


8. 6 vads (indicated by the spot of darker colour), the Sanctuary or 
Holy House, to be carefully distinguished from the lepdy. See chs. 
xxiii. 16, 35, xxvi. 61, xxvii. 51. It was situated on the highest point 
of the Temple Hill, 2440 feet above the Mediterranean, now occupied 
by the Dome of the Rock. In front of the vads, to the east of it, was 
the Ovotacrnpioy, ch. xxiii. 35. 

5. The Asmonean Palace, probably the residence of Herod Antipas 
while in Jerusalem. Joseph. Ant. xx. 8. 11. 

6. The palace of Herod (Herodis Pretorium), in the Upper City, 
the residence of the Roman Procurator (Philo de leg. ad Caium, 
p. 1033 =; cp. p. 1034 8; Joseph. B. J. 11. 14. 8, v. 4. 4). Between 
these two palaces Christ was led when Pilate ‘remitted’ Him to Herod. 
(For a description of this palace see Joseph. B. Jd. v. 4. 4, and Farrar’s 
Life of Christ, 1. 364.) 

7. Valley of the Kedron, or of Jehoshaphat, See note ch. xxvi. 81, 

8. Valley of Hinnom or Gehenna [T'éevva]. See note, ch. y. 22, 

9. Aceldama (rdv dypdy Tod xepapéws, ch. xxvii. 7). 

10. Gethsemane. Ch. xxvi. 36. 


11. Bethesda, and 12, Pool of Siloam, not named in this Gospel. 
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THE SEA OF GALILEE, 


called the Lake of Gennesareth (Luke y. 1), the Sea of Tiberias (John 
vi. 1 and xxi. 1). 


Bethsaida Julias, rebuilt by Herod Philip, the tetrarch, and called 
Julias after Julia, daughter of Augustus. See note, ch. xiv. 19. 


Kerazeh, identified by Capt. Wilson with Chorazin. Ch. xi. 21. 


Highland or The Mountain, the probable scene of the Sermon on 
the Mount and of the appearance of Jesus Christ, ch. xxviii. 16. 


Tell Him, the site of Capernaum, according to Thomson (Land and 
Book), Capt. Wilson, Dean Stanley latterly, and others. 


Et Tabigah, by some thought to be the Bethsaida (‘‘ House of Fish”’), 
mentioned as being the home of Peter, Andrew and Philip (John i. 44) ; 
see chs. viii. 14 and xi. 21. Near Et Tabigah is a large fountain, pro- 
bably “the fountain of Capharnaum” mentioned by Josephus, B. J. 
11. 10. 8, from which water was conveyed by an aqueduct to the plain 
of Gennesareth. Traces of this aqueduct and of an octagonal reservoir 
are distinctly visible. See Recovery of Jerusalem, p. 349. 


Khan Minyeh, the site of Capernaum, according to Dean Stanley in 
S. and P. (in Preface to Rec. of Jerusalem the Dean inclines to the Tell 
Him site), Dr Robinson, Mr Macgregor (Rob Roy), and others, 


El Ghuweir or The Land of Gennesareth, a fertile plain 24 miles in 
length, about 1 mile in breadth; ch. xiv. 84, 


Mejdel, the Magdala of ch. xv. 39. 


Tiberias. Not mentioned in this Gospel. But possibly Herod Antipas 
was holding his court here when John Baptist was put to death at 
Macherus; ch. xiv. 6 foll. It was built by Herod Antipas and named 
Tiberias in honour of the Emperor. See note, ch. xiv. 13—21, and 
cp. John vi. 1, 23. 


K’ hersa, identified with Gergesa. Gerasa (not the well-known Gerasa 
N. of the Jabbok ; see Smith, Bib. Dic. sub voc.) is probably another 
form of the same name. See ch, viii. 23. 


Gadara, the capital of ‘‘the country of the Gadarenes,” to which 
district Gergesa belonged. 


A a B, disputed sites for the miracle of feeding 5000; ch. xiv. 
13— 
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2 ‘Tod && "Incod yevvnbévtos ev BnOreeu THs 
"lovdaias ev nyépats ‘Hpadov tod Bactréws, idov 
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pearyou aTro avaToNwy Tapeyevovto eis JepooodXupa * de- 
yovres, Ilod. doriv 6 teyOels Bacirevs tay ‘Tovdalwv ; 
¥' \ 9 “ \ 3 4 b] A % ied w 
eldopev yap avTov Toy aoTépa é€v TH avaToAy, Kal Hr- 
fa) 9 a 8 9 , A e Q 
Oopev mpocxuvnca, avt@. *axovoas dé 6 Baatreus 
‘H 7) > , ra N a“ om | , > ? ce) 
pwons érapay@n, xal maca ‘lepoooAvpa pet’ avtod, 
*xal cvvayayov mavtas Tors apxuepets Kal ypapparels 
Tov Aaod erruvOaveto Tap avtTav mov o Xpictos yer- 
varat. *ot 8é elzrov avr@, "Ev BnOrcép ris “lovdalas” 
oUTws yap yéyparrat Sia Tov mpopynrov, ° Kal ov 
BnOrcép, 7 "lovda, ovdapas ehaylorn ef dv tots nye- 
poow "lovda* ex aod yap e€erevoeras nryovpevos, OTIS 
Wowaver Tov Aaov pov Tov "Iopand "Tére ‘Hpwdns 
U 4 , 9 f 9 3 “A 
AGOpa Karéoas Tors payous nxpiBwcev wap’ avTav 
Tov xpovoy Tod gawwopévov aarépos, Kal méurpas 
? A 3 \ 9 A ? , > 
avtovs eis BnOrcéu etrrev, LlopevOévres éFeracare axpi- 
Bas mepl rod waidiov’ éray Sé evpnre, atrayyelraté 
ry] > 4 A ’ 2 «a 9 _¢ \ 
pol, OTws Kayo eX\Oev Tpocxuvnow avT@. "ot dé 
> a / ) , , MO NC 
dxovoayrTes Tov Bactriéws émropevOnaav Kal idov 6 
A « a a 
datnp, ov eldov év tH dvatoAyn, mponyey avrovs Ews 
EXOav éorabn éeravw ov jv To Twatdiov. * idcvtTes 5é 
\ 9 f > 7 \ , 4 PS 11 \ 
Tov aorépa éyapnoay yapav peyarnv opddpa. "Kal 
« , 9 A b] be \ / \ / 
éXGovres eis THY oixlay eldoy TO Tratdiov wera Mapias 
Tis pNTpOs avTod, Kal TecovTes MpocEeKUYNnTAY avUTa, 
xal avoiEaytes tovs Oncavpots avTaéy mpoonveyKxay 
avut@ Sapa, ypuodv xal AiBavov Kal cpvpvav. ™ Kal 
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THE SEA OF GALILEE, 


called the Lake of Gennesareth (Luke y. 1), the Sea of Tiberias (John 
vi. 1 and xxi. 1). 


Bethsaida Julias, rebuilt by Herod Philip, the tetrarch, and called 
Julias after Julia, daughter of Augustus. See note, ch. xiv. 19. 


Kerazeh, identified by Capt. Wilson with Chorazin. Ch. xi. 21. 


Highland or The Mountain, the probable scene of the Sermon on 
the Moun: and of the appearance of Jesus Christ, ch. xxviii. 16. 


Tell Him, the site of Capernaum, according to Thomson (Land and 
Book), Capt. Wilson, Dean Stanley latterly, and others, 


Et Tabigah, by some thought to be the Bethsaida (‘‘ House of Fish”), 
mentioned as being the home of Peter, Andrew and Philip (John i. 44); 
see chs. viii. 14 and xi. 21. Near Et Tabigah is a large fountain, pro- 
bably “the fountain of Capharnaum” mentioned by Josephus, B. J. 
11. 10. 8, from which water was conveyed by an aqueduct to the plain 
of Gennesareth. Traces of this aqueduct and of an octagonal reservoir 
are distinctly visible, See Recovery of Jerusalem, p. 349. 


Khan Minyeh, the site of Capernaum, according to Dean Stanley in 
S. and P. (in Preface to Rec. of Jerusalem the Dean inclines to the Tell 
Hm site), Dr Robinson, Mr Macgregor (Rob Roy), and others, 


El Ghuweir or The Land of Gennesareth, a fertile plain 24 miles in 
length, about 1 mile in breadth; ch. xiv. 34. 


Mejdel, the Magdala of ch. xv. 39. 


Tiberias. Not mentioned in this Gospel. But possibly Herod Antipas 
was holding his court here when John Baptist was put to death at 
Macherus; ch. xiv. 6 foll. It was built by Herod Antipas and named 
Tiberias in honour of the Emperor. See note, ch. xiv. 13—21, and 
cp. John vi, 1, 23, 


XK’ hersa, identified with Gergesa. Gerasa (not the well-known Gerasa 
N. of the Jabbok ; see Smith, Bib. Dic. sub voc.) is probably another 
form of the same name. See ch, viii. 23. | 


Gadara, the capital of “the country of the Gadarenes,” to which 
district Gergesa belonged. 


A vs B, disputed sites for the miracle of feeding 5000; ch. xiv. 
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1 *BéBros yevécews "Incod Xpurrod viod Aav- 
eiS viod "ABpaap. *’ABpadpy éyévynoev tov “Ioaak, 
TIoadk Sé éyévynoey tov laxwB, "laxoB 5é éyévynoev 
tov “lovdav nab tovs abdeAdovs avrov, *'Iovdas 8é 
éyévynoev tov Papées Kal tov Zapa éx ris @apap, Papes 
Se éyévyncev tov ’Eopop, "Eopop 8¢ éyévvncev tev 
"Apap, *’Apap Se éyévynoev rov "ApwadaB, 'ApwadaB 
de éyévynoev tov Naaccwv, Naacaody é éyévynoev Tov 
Larpov, *Larpov Se éyévvncey tiv Bods é« igs 
“PayaB, Bods 8 éyévyncev tov “IaBnd é« rhs ‘Povd, 
"TaB7S $8 éyévynoev tov "leccal, “lecoad 58 éyévynoev 
vov Aaveld rov Baciréa. Aaveld 8 éyévvnoev tov 
Lorouava éx ris tod Ouvplov, " Zodopav Se éyévyncev 
rov “PoBoap, ‘PoBodp 8 éyévynaev rov ’ABia, ’ABeu 
Se dyévyncer rev "Acad, Acdd Sé éyrvncer tov lwoa- 
gar, ‘Iwcadar Sé éyévyncev tov "Iwpap, “Iwpay Se 
éyévunoey rov ’Ofelav, °’Okelas Sé éyévyncer rov “lwa- 
Gap, "Iwdbap Sé eyévyncey rov "Ayal,”"Ayal 8é éeyév- 
vnoev Tov’ Evexlay, ’ Ekexias 8é éyévyneev tov Mavacay, : 
Mavacons Sé éyérynoev rov ’Apas, "Apos 8é éyévyneev 
Tov ‘lwoeclav, *Ilwocelas 5é éyévvnoev tov ‘leyovlav xal 
Tods adeApods avTod éml THs petotxerlas BaBvAavos. 
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* Mera Sé thy petorxeciay BaBvuravos ‘leyovias éyév- 
vncev Tov Zarabinr, Zarabinr 5é éyévynoev tov Zopo- 
BaBenr, * ZopoBaBen Sé éyévvnoev rov "ABwovsd, ’ABi0v8d 
dé éyévynoev Tov 'Entaxeip, EXtaxely dé éyevvnoev Tov 
"Akdp, “’Afop 8é eyévvnoev tov Yabux, Yadax Se 
éyévunoev Tov Axeip, Axel 5é éyévynoev tov ’EXuovd, 
*"EAovd 5é édyévynoey tov *Endeatap, ’Enealap Se 
éyévynoev tov MadOuv, MadOav &é eyévynoev ov 
TaxoB, *"laxdB Se éyévvnocey tiv “lwond roy dvdpa 
Maplas, é& Hs éyevvnOn “Inoovs 6 Aeyopevos Xpicros. 
"Tlacat ovv at yeveal amo “ABpaay éws Aavetd 
yeveal Sexaréccapes, cal dd Aaveld Ews ris perot- 
xeclas BaBursvos yeveal Sexaréooapes, nal ame Tis 
petotxerlas BaBuravos Ews Tov Xpicrod yeveal Sexa- 
Téooapes. _ 
*Tod 5é “Incod Xpictov 7 yéverts oTas Hv. pvn- 
orevbeions tis pntpos avtod Maplas r@ ‘lwond, mpiv 
1 ovvedOeiy avrovs edpéOn év yaotpl éyovoa ex mvev- 
patos dylov. *’Iwand 8€ 6 avip avris, Sixawos ay 
kal pn OérXov avrny Sevypaticat, éBovrAnOn AaOpa 
atrovvoa avtnv. ™raira Sé avrod évOupnbértos, idSovd 
dyyedos Kupiov Kat bvap épavn avt@ réyar, "load 
vios Aaveld, pn poBnOis maparaBely Mapiap rip 
yuvaikad aov' TO yap év auth yervnbey ex mvevparos 
éorw aylov. ™ ré€erat Sé viov, xa Karéoets TO Svoma 
avtov ‘Incodv’ avrés yap caces Tov Nady avTOD ard 
Toy apaptiav avTav. *Totto 8é Grov yéyovey wa 
wAnpwOnh TO pnOev vad Kupiov Sia Tod mpodnrov 
AéyovTos, * dou 7 mapOévos év yaorpl éFer nat réEeTas 
viov, Kal Kadécovow To dvoya avtod "Eupavounr, 6 
éoriy peOeppnvevopevoy pe nav o Geos. ™ éyepOels 
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dé 6 “Iwand aro tod trvou érolncev ws mpocérakev 
° a e w , , N A 
QUT@ 0 a@yyeXos Kupiov, Kal wapédhaBev Thv yuvaixa 
avrou' * xal oun éylvwoxev avtnv Ews ov Erexev vior, 
Kal éxadecev TO dvopa avtov "Inaoiv. 
2 ‘Tod 88 “Incod yevvnbévros ev BnOredu ths 
"lovdaias év nuépats ‘Hpddov tod Bacidéas, idov 
’ 2. 8. 9 a , > ’ ey 7 
peayot aro avaroNwy Trapeyevovto eis Tepooodvpa * de- 
yovres, Ilov.éotiv 6 texOels Bacirevs tev ‘Tovdaiwn ; 
y¥ \ 9 A \ 9 , 9 A 9 A bd 
elOopev yap avTov Tov acTépa év TH avaToAy, Kal HA- 
Gopevy rpooxuvncar avT@. *axovaoas bé€ 6 Bacirevs 
‘Hpwdns érapayOn, xal maoa ‘Iepoocdupa pet’ avrod, 
\ \ 3 a aA 
“kat cuvayaywv WavtTas Tous apxvepets Kal ypappareis 
Tov Aaovd éerruvOaveto Tap avTay tod 0 Xpioros yev- 
varat. *ot 8€ elrov avte@, Ev BnOncéu tis “lovdalas 
a \ , \ A id 6 % 
ovTws yap yéypamras Sia Tod wpodntov, ° Kai av 
BnOrcép, yj lovda, ovdapas eraylorn el év trois nye- 
poow lovda* éx aod yap eEerevoetas nryovpevos, Oo Tis 
Twouaver Tov Aaovy pou Tov “Iopanr "Tore ‘Hpwdns 
AGOpa Karécas Tors payous nxpiBwoev wap avTav 
Tov xpovoy Tod dawopévov dotépos, *xal wéurras 
? 4 9 \ , 9 , 9 
avrovs eis Bn Once elrrev, IlopevOévres éFeracare axpu- 
Bas mept rod waidiov’ émav &é evpnre, atrayyelraté 
g b] N 24 N , 9 a 9 e de 
pol, Stras Kayo Oey mpooxvynow avT@. "ot dé 
>? a , ’ , ; mm NC 
dxoveavtTes Tov Baciréws emropevOnaay Kal idov o 
daotnp, pv eldov év TH dvatoAy, Tponyey avTors Ews 
EXOav éorabn éravw od iv TO Tadlov. ™ idavres é 
Tov aorépa éxydpnoay yapay peyarnv opodpa. "cat 
. 4 ? A > ?/ 9 A , A , 
érGortes eis THY oixiay eldov TO Traidiov peta Mapias 
Tis pNTpos avrod, Kal TecovTes TpocEeKvYnoaY avTe, 
cal avolEavres tovs Onoavpovs av’Tay mpoonveyKxay 
avuT@ Sapa, ypuvooy cab riBavov Kal cproevav. ™ Kod 
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xpnuaticbévres kat’ dvap py avaxaprrat mpos “Hpo- 
Snv, 80 adrAns 6000 aveywpnoay eis Thy ywpay 
auTav. 

*’Avayopnoavrav Sé€ avrav, idov ayyeXos xuplou 
daiverat car dvap Ta “loon Aéywv, "EvyepOels ma- 
paraBe 7d maidiov Kal thy pntépa avtod, Kal dpedye 
eis Alyumrov, nal ioOe éxet Ews av ecitrw oot péddet 
yap “Hpwdns Snreiv ro watdiov tod azrodéoat ato. 
46 58 dyepOels mrapéraBev 1d Twaidiov Kal thv pntépa 
avTod vUKTOS, Kal aveyopnoev eis AityuTrrov, » Kad qv 
exe Ews THs TeNeuTHS ‘Hpwdov' wa wAnpwOy Td pnOev 
vid xupiov Sia Tod wpodyrouv Aéyovros, "EE Aiyurrou 
ExGNETA TOV VIOV [LOV. 

* Tore “Hpwdns idav dre evetraiyOn bad trav payor, 
€Oupne0n lav, Kal aroctetkas avetdev Tavtas Tos 
maidas Tovs €v BnOdeeu xal év waa ols dplous avras 
amo S1erovs Kal KaTwrépw, Kata Tov xXpdvov Sv qKpi- 
Booey mapa tév payor. “Tore érdnpwOn Td pnOev 
Sea ‘lepeplov rod mpodynrov Aéyovtos, ® Dwr?) év ‘Paya 
nKovaOn, KAavOpuds Kal dduppids qrodvs, “Paynr Kral- 
ovea Ta Téxva avTns, Kal ovK HOcdev TwapaxdrAnOnvas, 
Ort ovK eioiv. 

®Tereurneavtos Sé Tod “Hpddou, idod aryyeXos 
xuplov daivera kat dvap Te “lwaond év Alyirrrm 
eyov, "EyepOels mapanraBe To Tatdlov Kal tiv pnrépa 
avtov, Kal mopevou eis yqv ‘lopand* reOvnxaocw ydp 
ot Sntovvres thy »uyny tod mradiov. 6 dé éyepOels 
mapehaBev To madlov Kal tiv pntépa avtod, cal eic- 
rev eis ynv ‘Iopann. 

*"Axovoas Sé bre “Apyédaos Bacineves ths "Iovu- 
Salas avri tod watpos avtod ‘Hpddov, époByOn éxet 
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avenOeciv’ ypnuaticbels 5é€ cat’ dvap aveydpnoey eis 
Ta pépn tTHS Tadtaralas. *xal €A\Odv Kxatexnoerv eis 
qo reyouevny Nalapéb> Srras wAnpwOn +o pyOev 
dua Tav mpodytay ort Natwpaios xrnOnoerat. 

3 VEv 8é tais nyuépats exeivats wapaylverat Iway- 
ms 6 Bamrriotis Knpvoocwy év TH epi Tihs lovdaias, 
*réyorv, Meravoeire’ jyyixev yap 7 Bacirela Tay ovpa- 
vav. *ovtos yap éotw 6 pnbels Sua ‘Hoalov tod mpo- 
gntou NéyovTos, Pwr) Boavros év tH épyyy, ‘Eroet- 
peacate trv odcy Kupiov, evOelas qroveire Tas TpiBous 
avrod. ‘avros b€ 6 ‘Iwavyns elyev 7o dupa avtod amo 
Tpiyav Kapnrov cal Corny Sepparivny mepl trav daddy 
avroy’ 7 Sé tpodn jv avtod axpides nal pede aypioy. 
Tore é£eropevero mpos avrov ‘lepocdAupa nal maca 
» loviala xal waca 7 meplywpos Tod "Topdavou, * Kal 
éBarrivovto év te ‘lopSavn motape vm avtod éEopo- 
Noryoupevos Tas duaptias avrav. “idav Sé qodAods 
trav Papicalov cal Laddoveaiav éepyopévovs él Td 
Banricpa elev avrois, Tevyvnpata éeyidvav, ths 
vréderkev dpiv puyely amd THS peAXOVaNS Gpyis; *ToEN- 
care ov xaptrov akvoy ths petavolas, °xal pn dSdénte 
Aéyew sev éavtots, Ilarépa éyopev tov "ABpaap’ réyo 
yap dpiv bre Suvatar 6 Beds ex trav ALOwv TorTwY 
éyeipat Téxva TG ABpaap. 7dn Sé 4 aklvn mpcs thy 
pitav rav Sévdpwv Keira wav ovv Sdévdpov pu) rrotody 
Kaptroyv Kanov éxxotrrerat Kal eis wIp Badretar. “eyo 
pev vuas Barriteo év bdate eis petravotav’ 6 5é éricw 
pou épyopevos ioyupdtepds prov éoriv, ob ovK eiph 
ixavos Ta UTroonpata Bacracat’ avros tuas Barriloes 
éy mvevpatt aylp xal mupl. “ob To ariov ev TF 
yeep avrov, cal Staxaapict tiv Gdwva avrov, cal 
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cuvatet Tov aitov avrod eis THY atroOnKny, 76 Sé dyupov 
Kataxavoet Tupl acBéoro. 

*Tore wapayivetat 6 “Inoovs amd tis Tadtralas 
émrt rcv “lopdavnv mpos tov "lwavynv tod BamricG7- 
vat vm avtov. “6 &€ SexwArvey avrov rAEeyov, "Eyo 
ypelav exw vrs cov BatricOivat, nal od Epxyn pds 
pe;  droxpibels 5é 6 “Inaods elarev mpos avroy, “Ades 
dptt’ ovTws yap mpérov éotly nyiv mAnpooas Tacav 
Suxavoouvnv. tote adbinow autrév. “Bamricbels Se 
6 "Incots evOds avéBn ato tov Ydaros: Kat idod 
adve@yOnoav avT@ ot ovpavol, cal eldey Td rvetpa Tov 
Geod xataBaivoy woel mepiotepay, Epyopevoy er’ avroy. 
"xa Sov dwvn éx TeV ovpavav Aéyovca, OdTds éoTw 
6 vids pou 6 ayamntés, év @ evdcKnaa. 

4  %Tore & "Incots aviy6n eis thy epnuov tad 
Tov mvevpatos, TeipacOnvat Vid Tov SuaBoAov. *xal 
ynorevoas npépas Teccepaxovta Kal vixras Teroepa~ 
xovta, Vatepov erreivacev. “Kal mpocedOav 6 treipalwv 
elrev avT@, Ei vids ef tod Oeod, eirré iva of AlBoe odToe 
dptro. yévovtar. *o dé azroxpiOels elarev, Téypamrau, 
Ovx én’ apt pov Enoerar 6 dvOpwros, GAN érr 
TavTl pnyware éxmopevonevm Sid oropatos Oeod. 
"Tore TaparkapBaves avtov 6 SuuBonros eis THY dylav 
Tod, Kal EoTnoev avTov er TO mrEepUytov Tov lepod, 
*xal Ayes avT@, Ei vids ef rod Oeov, Bade ceavrov 
Kato’ yéyparrat yap btu Tots adyyédots avrod évte- 
Netrat mepl cov Kal eml yeipav dpovoly ce, pniore 
mpocKorns mpos NiOov Tov moda cov. "én atte 6 
"Inoovs, Wadw -yéypamrat, Ovx éexretpaces xvptov 
Tov @Oeov cov. *rddw maparapBaver avrov & Sia- 
Bonos eis dpos typnrdy Alay Kal Selxvucw avt@ waaas 
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ras Bacidelas tov Kécpov xa rhv SdEay avrar, ° Kat 
elev alto, Tadta oot wavta Seow, édv recov 
mpooxuynaons pot. “rére Néyes avTa 6 Inoods, “Tra- 
ye gcatava’ yéyparrat yap, Kupsov rov Oedy cov 
@pooxuyvncess Kal avt@® pov RAaTtpevoes. “rédre 
adinow avrov o d4aBonos, kad iSod ayyeXoe trpooHAOov 
wad Suenxdvovv avr. ° 

"*Anovoas S€ dre ‘Iwavyns trapedd6n, advexopn- 
oev cis THY Tadtiaiav. “xal xcatadirev thv Nalapa 
éXOav xatroxnoe eis Kahapvaodp thy trapabaracciay 
év oplows ZaBovrAdy nat NepOarelp, “iva rrAnpwOh 76 
pnOev dia ‘Hoalov rod mrpodnrov Aéyovtos, *I'7 Za- 
Bovrov rat yj Nep@arelp, odov Saracens, répav tov 
"Iopdavov, Tadrala trav eOvav, “6 rads 6 Kabnpevos 
éy oxorer pas eldey péya, xal tots naOnpévors ev yopa 
wat oxida Oavarov pds avéretrev avrois. 

Ano tore ypEato 6 Inoods knpvocew nat réyewv, 
Meravoetre’ iyyiuxev yap 1 Bacirela rév ovpavar. 
*Tlepurarav S¢ mapa thy Oaraccay ths T'adiralas elder 
Sv0 aderqovs, Siwwva Tov Neyspuevov Térpov Kal ’Av- 
Spéav rov aderdoy adtod, Badrovtas aud/BrAnotpov eis 
ty Oddaccay' joav yap anes. “Kal Neyer avrois, 
Aecire drlaw pov, nal Troijow vpads adseis dvOpa- 
ov. ot 5é evOdws adévres ta Sixtva jrorovOncay 
avro. “Kal mpoBds éxeiOev eldev Grrovs S00 aded- 
gots, laxwBov tov tov ZeBedalov nab Iwavyny rov 
aderpov avrod, év TO TAoiw peta LeBedaiov rod warps 
avray Kxatapritovras tad Sikrva avrav’ Kal éxanrecev 
avrovs. “oi 5€ evOéws adévtes TO mTAolovy Kal rev 
waTépa avrav yKoNovVOncay aura. 

* Kal repenyev 0 ‘Inoots év bin TH Tanriralg, d:8a- 
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cKwv év Tails cuvaywyais a’tay Kal Knpiccwv To 
evayyéduov THs Bacirelas Kab Ocparrevov racay vocov 
kab macav paraxlay dv T@ Aa@. “xa amr7ndOev 4 axon 
avtov eis 6Anv tHv Xvplav' Kal mpoonveyxay avTo@ 
jWavras Tovs Kaxas éyovtas qoKlrats vooos Kar 
Bacavous cuvexyopmévous xa Satpovitopévovs nal wern- 
vatopévous kal Tapadutixovs, al ebeparrevoey avrous. 
*xat jKovovOnoav avT@ GyAot TroAXOl amo THS Tan- 
Nalas xat Aexarrodews nad ‘Iepocodvpov nad “Tovdalas 
xab twépav Tov ‘Jopdavov. 

5 Idav 88 rods dyAous dvéBn eis 7d Spos’ Kal 
xabicavros avrod mpoonOav avt@ of pabnrai avrod. 
*xal dvol—as 1rd otdpa avtov édlSacKxev avtovs Aéyonr, 

*Maxdpuoe of mrwyol TH TvEevpaTt, OTL AVTOY EoTiv 
7 Bacirtela Tay ovpavar. 

“Maxdptot of mpaeis, OTe avtol KAnpovopncover 
THY iv. 

*Maxaptoe of mwevOovvres, OTe avtol mapaxdnOn- 
COvTat. 

®Maxdpios of trewavtes nat Sipavtes thy Sixatocv- 
ynv, 6Tt avtol yoptacOncovra 

7 Maxaptot of éXenpoves, OTL avTol éEXenOncovTas. 

®Maxapiot of xabapoi tH Kxapdla, Ste adrol Toy 
Gedy drpovras. 

°Maxdpios of cipnvotrotol, dre viol Geot KrnOnoov- 
Tau. 

°Maxaptos of Sedimypévoe Evexev Sixatocbvns, ote 
avtav éotiv 7 Bacirela Tov ovpavan. 

“ Maxapiol éore Stay oveidicwow vas Kat Sid- 
Ewow Kal eirwow may Twovnpov Kal vpov ypevddpuevot 
’ en 
Evexey épov, 
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™ Xalpere nal ayarrdoGe, OTe 6 pic Bos vuav Tons 
év Tois ovUpavois’ ovTws yap édiwEay tods mpodntas 
TOUS IPO VLaD. 
*8°Yuels ore TO GNaS THS yhs’ éav Sé Td Gras 
A b] S e , b] ? >] , 4 9 
popavdn, év tive adicOnoerar; eis ovdev ioyver Ere eb 
\ A ” A e \ a 9 4 
pn BrnOev &Eo xatatrareicOar vio trav avOperTrar. 
““Yyels doré 76 has Tod Kécpov. ov Suvatat mors 
A bf U Vv / e 15 9 / , 
KpuBnvat eave opous Ketwéevn* * ovdé Kalovow AV xVOV 
A > A € \ , 9 > b> A 
Kat tTUWéacw avtoy vid Tov podtov, GAN emt THY 
, A a ? A > / 16 .¢ 
Avyvlav, Kal Aaprrer Tao Tots év TH oixia. “ odTws 
, \ “ e A 4 A J t vd 
Aaprpatw TO hws vpwov Eumpoobev Trav avOpwrrwr, d7 as 
wv e A A \ Mw , \ , 
idwow vuay Ta Kana Epya kal Sokacwow Toy TaTépa 
Upeav Tov év TOS OUpavois. 
™M7 vopionte Ott HAOov KaTadicat Tov vopov 7 
Tovs Tpogdyntas’ ovK AAOGov KaTadicas AAXAA TANPOCAL. 
** aunv yap Aéyw vpiv, Ews av TapérXOn 6 ovpavds Kab 7 
yn, tata év 7 pla Kepala ov un tapédXOn amd Tod vopou, 
ws ay tavra yévntar. “ds édv ovv AVaon play Tov 
évrodkayv TovTav Tay éraylatev Kat didaén ovTas Tous 
avOpotrovs, édayigtos KANOnaeras ev TH Bactrela Tav 
oupavev. os & dv tromon Kat diddy, obtos péyas 
, 9 A * ? A 20 / \ 
edn OnoeTas év tT) Bacidela tav ovpavav. ™déyw yap 
A / e e Ca) a 
viv Ore dy py) Teptaccevon 7 Sixatocvyvn vua@v mTreElov 
TOY ypappatéwv nal Papicalwv, ov py eioérOnTe eis 
Thy RactNelav Tov ovpaver. 
*"Heovoate ote éppéOn trois apyaious, OU hovevoess’ 
ds 8 dv dovevon, Evoyos éorat TH Kploe. eyo Se 
a LA a E a (a) “ 
Aéyo vuiy OTe Tas 6 dpyilopevos TH adeAP@ avTov 
Gvoxos éorat TH Kpicer’ ds 8 dy eltrn TH adeADG 
9 x e , ed P ” a ? b 
avrov, “Paxa, évoyos éorat TQ auvedpip’ os S dy 
elry, Mapé, Evoxos Eoras eis tHv yéevvay Tod Tupés. 
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*édv ovv mpoodépys TO Sapdv cov em) ro Ovotactn- 
piov Kaxet pvncOps ote 6 aderApos wou exer Te KaTa 
cov, “des éxet ro Sépov cov Eurpoabev Tov Bvcta- 
aornpiov Kal bmaye mpatov Siarrdaynht TH aderAd@ 
gov, xa) tote €dOav Irpdodepe TO Spdv cov. “ich 
evvoay TO avTiiike cov Tayv Ews STov el pet’ avrod 
év TH 00@* pntroTé oe Trapad@ Oo avrldixos TO KpiTH 
Kal 6 KpiTnS TO Virnpérn, Kal eis huraxny BANOnon. 
*aunv eyo cot, ov pn eEEAOnS exeiOev Ews ay 
? a \ ” 0 97 » ’ 

dtroéi@s Tov Exyatov Kodpavrnv. Hxovoate Ste . 
éppéOn, OU provyevoers. * éyw Sé Aéyw viv Ste as 6 

c A b] A > AQ 4 
Brérrov yuvaixa mpos TO ériOupjoar avtnv 76n épol- 
xevoev avtny év TH Kapdla avtov. “ei dé 6 ofOarpes 
cov 0 be&t0s cxavoanrlfes oe, eX avTov Kal Bare amo 
aod’ avupdépes yap cot iva arodntar vy TeV pedrav 

e/ A a , A 9 4 30 4 
cov Kal 1) OAOY TO capa cou BANOT eis yéevvav. ™ cab 
ei 9 OeEta cov yelp cxavoariler oe, Exxorroy avTny Kai 

/ > \ a, t D 0 2 Fs a 
Bare aro cov" cupdépet yap oot iva avrornrae by Trav 

LA \ \o \ A / 9 bd 
HENGV Cou Kal 7) ONOY TO COA Gov Eisryéevvay aTréENOn. 
*\"Eppébn 5é, “Os av arrodvon «thy yuvaixa avrod, 
Sota a’tn atoataciov. ™éyod Sé Néyw vyiy STs Was 6 
atoNwwv Thy yuvatka avTod TapexTos NOyou tropvelas | 
motel avtTny povyevOnvat, wal ds édv drrodeAupévny 
yaunon, poyatat. . 

*Tladu neovoate ott éppéOn trois apxatos, Ove 
ériopknoets, atrobwces 8¢ TH Kupl Tovs bpKous cov. 
eyo S€ Aéywo viv pn opocar Srws' pnTe ev TO 
ovpave, ort Opovos éorly tod Beod: “unre ev TH yf, 
OTL vUToTooLoy éeoTL TaY Today avToD" pte ets 
“TepocoAupa, Ott Tors eotly ToD peyadou Baciréos- 
36 , b a a bd , ¢ >] , 
pyre €v TH Kepary cov opocys, Sts ov Suvacat play 
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tpixa NevKnY Troinoat ) péraivav. ™ éstw Se 6 AOYOS 
e Lal “A 
vudv val val, ov ov* To Sé mepicody ro’TwY ex TOD 
movnpov éativ. 

? , 

*°*Heoveate ote éppéOn, "OdOarpsv dvr) ddbar- 
pov Kal odovta ayti ddovTos. “éyd Sé réyw piv 
-) avTioTHvas Te Wovnp@’ arr boris ce pamriter 
eis thy SeEidy ovayova cov, otpéov alte Kal Thy 
: TH uy ’ P ‘ ” 

e a Lal N A Ul 
Any: © cal t@ Oérovti coe KpePjivar kal Tov xiTeVva 
cov AaBeiy, ddbes aure Kal TO ) iparioy" “kal doTis ce 
drryapevoet pidov ey, Uararye per’ avtod dvo. “Te 
airouvrl ae dos, kat Tov GéXovta amo cov Savelcacbar 
pn arrootpadis. 

“’Hrovoate ote éppéOn, “Ayarrnoes Tov wAnciov 

‘ , \ ? 8 4 yr” \ de f 
gov Kab plonoets Tov éxUpov cov. “ey O€ AEYH 
Upiv, ayarate tovs éyOpors vuav Kal mpocevyecbe 
trép tev Siwxovtwy vas’ “bras yévncbe viol roi 
jmaTpos vay Top év ovpavois, STL TOY NALOV aUTOD 
avarédnrer él trovnpods Kal ayabovs cal Bpéyes él 
Sexaious Kal adixous. “édy yap ayarnonte Tovs aya- 
Tavras vas, Twa pcOov ExeTe; OVX Kal of TEAX@VAL 
TO avo Towovaw ; “ Kat dy aoracnabe Tovs aderAdods 
Upwey povov, Ti tepioooy TroveiTe; ovyt Kal ot eOvixol 

9 A 48 4 e a lh e e 

70 avTd Trowvcw; “ écecGe odv vpeis TédELOL WS 6 

WATHP UupoOv 6 oVpavios TéAELOS eat. 

6 ‘4 ll t 82 \ 8 , ¢ oan ‘ 

pooeyete 5é€ THv Stxavoodyny vudv py 

moviy éumpoobev tav avOpwrwyv mpos TO Oeabjvat 

> a, 9 ’ \ > » \ a \ 

avrois’ € be LNYE, pio Gov oum éxere mapa 7H marpl 
e ” A aA A f, a“ 

Upav Te ev Tos ovpavois. * Grav ovv Tons éNenpo- 

ouvnv, pn cartions éumrpocbév cov, dotrep ot Ui0- 

KptTat Tovovew év Tals cvvaywyats Kal év Tals pupass, 

Aa e ‘ A 9 4 3 ‘ / 
draws SokacOaow vireo tay avOporev' apnyv rAéyw 
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Upiv, amréyouow Tov picOov avtav. * aod &é rrotobyTos 
a ¢ 
éXNenwooivny 7 yvoTwa 4 apiotepad cov rl toe 7 
SeEia cov, ‘otras 7 cou 7 edenwocuvn ev TO KpUTTTA, 
kal 6 watnp cov 6 Brétrav ev TO KpUTT@ aTrodacet 
ct. | 
"Kai drav mpocevynobe, ovx éveabe ws of v10- 
xpital* ott dirovow év tails cvvaywyais nal ev ais 
yoviau Tov wWAaTeLav éoTa@Tes Tpoce’yerOaL, Srrws 
pavecw Trois avOpwross. auny Neyo vpiv, améyovew Tov 
picOov avtav. Sav dé bray mpocedyn, eloedOe eis rd 
Tapleiovy cov Kal Kreloas THY PUpay cov mpdcevEa TO 
matpl cov T@ év TO KpUTTO, Kal O TaTHpP cou 6 BrETTOV 
éy T@ KpuTT@ atroddce cot. *Tpocevydpevoe Sé py 
Batroroynonte Womep ot €Ovixol’ Soxodcw yap Ort ev TH 
modvroyia avtay eigaxovaOncovtat. * 42) ody opotw- 
A a ¢€ A A 
Onre avrois’ oldev yap 6 TraTHp vay dy xpelay eyere 
Wpo ToD Vuas aiTHoar avrov. 
°Ottws ody mpocedyecHe vpets’ IIdrep judy 6 év 
a a ¥ / 
Tois ovpavois, dytacOntw TO ovoua cov' ™ éXOaTa 
¢ , i f) , \ Oé ’ e > 
» Bacirela cov’ yevnOntwa to OéAnpua cov as év 
ovpav@ Kal él yns' “Tov aptov nudv Tov evovctov 
dds nyiv onpepov’  xal addes nyiy rd operAnpata nav, 
e € vn oy7 a. 2 , ¢ an. 34g 
os Kal nucis adjKxapev tois odertrérats nov’ ™ cal 
pn eloevéeyens nas eis Teipacpov, GAA pioat nuds 
amo TOV Tovnpod. 
14 ’"Eap \ 9 “A a 3 @ ‘4 ‘ a 
yap adyte Tois avOpwrros Ta TapaTTepaTa 
avTa@v, adyoe: Kal vpiv 0. TaTHp VuaY O ovpayos’ 
15 2? a be \ 7 A a b] @ / \ , 
day 5é pn ante tois avOperows Ta TaparTopata 
avtav, ovdé 6 TaTHp Dav adnoe Ta TapaTTeépata 
UpOv. 
*"Orav 5é vnorevnte, 7) ylverOe ws of ViIroKptTat 
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oxv0pwrot’ apavlfovew yap Ta Tpdcwta avrav bras 
gavact tots avOpwros vnotevovtes. auny Aéyw vpiv, 
9 é A 2 «A 17 / 
améyovow tov picOdy aitav. “ad && vnoTevov 
Grenpai cov thy Keharyv Kal TO TpocwTov cov vi- 
spat, “draws 7) pavas toils dvOparois vnorevwv adda 
T® Tatpi cov te év To Kpvdaly, cal 6 maTHp cov 
e / > Led b] ? 
0 Prerwv ev Te Kpudaiw arrodoces cot. 
M7 Oncavplfere vuiv Onoavpovs em) tis ys, 
od \ A b , V4 
omrov ons Kal Bpwows adaviler, nai Orrov KAérrat S10- 
pvccovow Kal Krdérrovow ” Oncauplfere Sé dpiv On- 
2 > a ov \ bo A 9 
caupovs ev ovpav@, brrov ode ons oltre Bpadors adavilter, 
\ 9 Ul b) / 
kat Orrov Krérrrat od Sioptacovotw ovdé KréTTOVELW. 
“érrov yap éatw 6 Oncavpos cou, éxet éotat nab 7 
92 ¢ ’ a , , ’ e 
xapdla ov. O Avyv0s Tov owpatos éoTIWW oO 
opOarpds. édy ody 6 odOarpds cov amdods 7, SArov 
TO Mpa cov dwtewvorv Eotar’ ™ day 5é 6 opBarpos cov 
? 6 ~ \ ? ° 
movnpos 7, bAov TO Oud ov oKoTEvoY ~oTat. Et OvY 
10 has Td ev col oxdros éotly, Td oxdTOS TOcoY; “OQvéeis | 
Suvaras Svol xupiows SouXevew* 4 yap Tov &a puonoes 
Kat Tov Erepov ayarnoe, 4 eves avOé-erat nal tov 
e 7 , : c A , ‘ 
érépov xatadpovnce. ov dvvacbe Ded Sovrcvew nal 
A b+) A a , ec a A“ Cod 
papova. Ara tovto Aéyw vyiv, pr) pepiuvate Ti 
puyn vuev rl daynte 7 ti winte’ pnde TH oopartt 
€ a aa 4 , > XN ¢ UN al b] a 
vay tt evddanabe. ovyt H uy?) mreldyv erty Tis 
tpopys xal TO odpa tod évdvpatos; ” éuPrate eis 
Ta merewa rod ovpavod, tt ov orretpovow ovdé Oepi- 
Covew ovdée auvdyovow eis dmoOynxas, Kat 6 Tat)p 
€ a e > # , 9 4, 9 e a a , 
Upay O oUpavios Tpépes avTA’ ov VLEs UaGAXoV Siadgé- 
pete avtav; "ris 5é €& vudy pepipvay Sivatat rpocOei- 
\ \ e /. b) A a 28 t 
vat él THY Ndikiay avtod THYUY Eva; ™ wal rept évdv- 
paros Ti peptuvare; xatauabere Ta xpiva Tod adypob 
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wos avéavovow’ ov KoTidcw ovdé vnBovcew. ™réyo 
Sé vpipv brs ode Loropov ev wacy TH Son avrov trepie- 
Bareto ws Ev ToUTav. “ei Sé Tov YOpTov Tov aypou 
onpepoy bvTa Kai avploy eis KALBavov BadrrAdpevov 6 
eds ot Tas dudtevyvaw, ov TOANG LGAXov Buds, drvyo- 
mwioTot; ” un ody peplmvnonte AéyovTes, Te Paywpev 
vi Timpev 4 Te TeptBaropeba; “ravTa yap TatTa 
Ta €Ovn émifntodcw’ oldev yap 6 TaTnp Uap O ovpd- 
vos OTe ypyteTe ToUTwY aTravTav. * Enreite dé wparov 
tHv Bactrelav rod Oeod nai tTnv Stxavocvvny avrod, Kat 
taita Tmavra mpocteOnceras viv. ™ wn ovy pepysn- 
ONTE Els THY a’pLov’ 4H yap avpLoy pEeplvnoeEs EaUTTs. 
apKerov TH Nuépa 7 Kaxla avrqs. 

7M?) xpivete, va pn xpiOnre’ * ev & yap xpl- 
pats xplvete xpiOnoerOe, nal ev & pétpw perpetre 
petpnOnoerar vpiv. *ri S€ Bréres TO Kapdos To ey 
T@ OPOarp@ Tod ddedpod cov, THy Se dv TH o@ Od- 
Oarp@ Soxov ov xatavocis; ‘nH Tas epels TE GdeAPO 
cou, “Ages éxBarw TO xappos éx Tov optanpon cou, 
kat idod 1 Soxos ev TH OpOahy@ aod. *vioxpera, 
éxBare Ip@Tov €K TOD opbarpod cou THp ” Soxdy, rat 
Tote StaBréecs exBareiy TO eapdpos ex Tod ddOarpad 
Tod adergod cou. 

°M7) dete TO Gyloyv Trois xvolv, pnde Barnte rods 
papyaplras ipa Eurrpoobev radv yolpwv, untote xaTa- 
TatTnaovalw avrous ev Tois Trocly avTay Kal oTpaévtes 
pnEwow vpas. 

" Airetre, cal SoOnoeras viv’ Enreire, Kat evpycere’ 
Kpovete, Kal avovynoetat viv. ° as ydp 6 aitay Nap- 
Bavet, cal 6 Sntav evplonet, nal Te KpovovtTs avovyy- 
cetat. °9 tis dotw é& vuav dvOpwios, dv airnoes 6 
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vids avtod aptov, un AOov émiddces al’To@; °4 Kal 
’ \ 2 2 \ ov ’ ’ dA 11> & ¢ a 
ixOov aitnoes, wy pw éridwces avt@; “ef oty vpeis 
Vv wv , 9 , a , 
movnpot bytes oldate Sopata ayaba Siddvat trois Téxvous 

“a 4 a A a a“ 
ULOY, TOTM PAdNOV 6 TaTHpP VuwV O ev Tais ovpavois 
Secet ayaba Tos aitovow avrov. “avra ov bca 
a lk C+ ” e€ a eo6U-v ef 
av Oéd\nte Wa Trovow vpiy oi dvOpwrot, ovTws Kal 
e Ca) a A 
Upeis TWoteiTe avTOis’ ovTOS yap éaTW 6 VvoLoOs Kal ot 
mpopnrat. 

% KicéAOare Sia THs orevns wuAns’ Bre qraTela 
e U 9 ’ e eC Qn e 9 , 9 
n WUAN Kal evpyvywpos 7 odds 7 aTrayovca eis THY 
9 , >) e >] , 3 97 A 
amwneay, Kal ToNAOL Eto of eivepyopevot St’ avTHs’ 
16 \ ¢ 4 J e ean e 69 / 

OTs oTEVn N TVAN Kal TEOALLpEVvN Nn Odds n AayoVcA 
9 A , b] + | e e 9 , 
eis THY Cony, cal ortLyot eiciv of evplaoKxovres avTny. 

* TIpocéyere amd tav vrevdorpopytay, oiries ép- 
NovTat Tpos vas év evdupacw mpoBatov, écabev Fé 
elow AVKoL Aprrayes. “ard Tav KapTav avTav ém- 

/ 9 Ul e , 9 A ? a 
yvacerbe avTovs. pnTe cvANEyoUCLW ato axavOav ota- 
guras 7 amd tpiBodkov cocina; “odtas wav Sévdpov 
aya0ov xaptrovs Kxanovs: trove, Td Sé- campov Sévdpoy 
Kaptrovs Trovnpovs trot. ov Suvatas dévdpov ayaboy 
Kapmrovs Trovnpovs Tovey, ovdé Sévdpov campoy Kaptrovs 

Q a 19 a dé 5 \ a \ XO 
Kanrovs trovety. ™ rrav Sévdpov jr) Totody KapTrov Kadopy 
9 / \ 9 a ’ 20 ¥ > \ a 
éxxomrretat Kat eis mip BadrkgecTar. “dpaye amo Tar 
KapToy avTav émuyveces Je avtovs. 

™ Qu mas 6 réyov pot, Kupue, xvpte, eioedevoeTas 
els THY Bactrelay Tay ovpavav, GX 6 TroLwY TO OE- 
Anya Tov TaTpos pov Tov ev Tois Ovpavois. ™rodAol 
épovaly poe év éxelvn TH nyépa, Kupse, xupie, ov TO O@ 

A aA bd , 
dvopate erpodnrevocapey, Kal TO o@ GvopaTe Sarpovia 
A ? 
éfeBaropev, cal Td o@ Ovopate Suvdapets ToANAs é7ro8n- 
a t x»AQet 
capev; ™xal rére 6pordoyjow avTors ‘OTL QvdeToTe 
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éyvov vas, atroywpeite am’ éuod ot épyalopevos THY 
avopiay. 

*Tlds ov SaTts axovet pou TOS AGyous TovTOUS Kab 

a >» AV e ’ ? ¢ 9 , 
ToLel aVTOVS OpoLwOnceTas avdp) ppovip@, batts @odo- 
pnoev avtod rv oixlay érl thy wétpav. ™xal catéBn 
e N 9 @ e t , »” ec Ww 
n Bpoxn cal 7rOov of qotapol Kal Ervevoay ot avepos 
Kal mpocémecav TH oixla éxelvn, Kab ovx Erecev’ tebe- 
pediwro yap éml thy métpav. ™xal was 6 axovwy pov 
Tovs AGyous ToVTOUS Kal p17) TrOLMY avToOvs OpotwOnoeTas 
dvSpt pape, doris @xoddunoev avTod THY oixlay él Thy 
dupov. ™ kal xatéBn 7 Bpoyn Kab nrOov ot TroTapol Kal 
évevoav of dvepot kab mpocéxowpay TH oixla éxeiyy, xat 
érecev, Kal Hv 7 Wra@als avTHS peyadn. ™ Kad éyévero 

> 4 e 69 “ 8 / , ’ 
bre €réXecev Oo “Inaovds Tovs NOyous ToUTous, éFeTANC- 
govTo of yAot él TH Sidayn avrov" “Av yap &- 
Sacxav avtovs ws é£ovciay eywv, Kal ov>y os ot 
ypapparets avrav. 
*KataBavre 5€ avt@ amd Tod dpous, 7KoXov- 
Onoav avt@ Gxdou qoAdol. *Kxal idov Aempos mpoc- 

A ? 9 a 4 4 oN U4 
eXOady mpocexvve. av’tT@ Aéywv, Kupse, éav Oérgs, Sv- 
vacal pe xaBaploa. *xal exreivas thy yeipa Irbato 
avTovd réyov, @érw, nabapicOnri. xa evOéws éxa- 
GapicOn avrod 4 Aémpa. ‘Kal réyes adT@ o "Inaods, 
"Opa pndevi elmrys, GAda Uraye ceavtov SeiEov ro 
lepet nat mpocéveyxov Td Sa@pov 0 wpocétakev Mion, 
eis papTuptov avrois. 

* KicerOovtos &€ avtod eis Kadhapvaovp, mpoonnOev 
avt@ éxatrovtapyos tmapaxadkov avrov ° Kal rAéyor, 
Kupte, 6 mais pou BéBrntac év tH oixla trapadvri- 
Kos, Sewas Bacavitopevos. "Aéyer avTo, "Eyod éXOdy 
Oeparrevow avrov. *drroxpiBels 82. 0 éxarovTapyos 
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” K , 9 9 e \ o e _N \ 4 
Epn, Kupte, ove eit ixavos va pov vro thy otéynv 
ei EX Ons’ GAG povov eirré AOYO, Kal laOnoerat 6 Trais 
9 } \ ? \ wv @ , > e \ b 4 ” 
pov. *xal yap éyd dvOpwrros eius vid éEovaiav, éyov 
Ur é“auTov oTpatidtas, Kal Aéyw TovT@, TopevOntu, 
kat qopevetat, Kal GrAX@, “Epyov, al épyeras, nar 
to Sovrp pov, Tlolncov toito, Kab otc. * dxovaas 

e a A a 
6é 6 "Incots COavpacev nal elev Trois adxorovbovcrw, 
"Apny réyw vulv, ove ev ro “lopanr f 

pny rNéym vuiv, ovdé év To “lopanr Ttocavrny trict. 
eUpov. “Aéyw Sé viv ott woAXol amo dvatoNor Kal 
Svopov nEovow cal dvaxrdOncovrat wera "ABpaapy Kar 
Ioadk nat “laxdB ev ty Bacirela trav ovpaverv’ ™ of 
dé viol tns Bacirelas éxBrNOncovrar eis TO OKOTOS TO 
éEdrepov’ éxet Eras o KAavOpos Kai o Bpuypyos tev 
odovrov. “xal elev 6 "Inoots te éxaTovTapyn, 
“Trraye, os érictevoas yevnOntw cot. Kal iadOn o Tais 
éy TH Opa éxeivn. 

“Kal ér@odv 6 "Inaods eis thy oixiay Ilérpovu cidev 
Thy wevOepay avtod BeBAnpévny xal wupécooveayv. Kai 
Hato THs KELlpds avTHs, Kal adnxev avTny oO TrupeETos® 
xai AryépOn, xa Senxoves avt@. “arrlas Sé yevopuévns 

’ . A , h, ? 
mpoonveyxav avt@ Saipovitopévous moAdovs* xa éfé- 
Banrev ta rvevpata roy, Kal Tavtas Tods KaKas Eyor- 
ras €Oeparrevorev, " Orrws TANPwOD TO pnOev Sid ‘Hoaiov 

“A S / > A A J @ / e “ 
Tov wpopnrov AéyovTos, AUTOs Tas acBevetas juav 
érxaBev xai ras vocous éBactacer. 

*°TSav 58 6 “Incods sroddovs OyYAOvs Tepl avrov 
éxédevoey amredOeiy eis TO tépav. “Kal mpocedOav 
els ypappateds elrrev att, AiddoKxade, axorov8now 

of “oN ord rab rE ear ta | a 
oot Omou édv amépyn. “Kal réyet adT@ 6 ‘Inaods, 
Ai ddwtrexes hwreovs Eyovow Kal Ta derewa Tod 
ovpavov KatacKknveces, 6 Sé vids Tod avOpwrov ove 

MATT. 2 
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eyes tov Thy Kepadny Krivyn. ™ érepos Se Tov paby- 
tov elev avT@, Kupte, érltpeyov wot mpwtov amren- 
Oeiy nat Oarat tov Tratépa pov. ™o &é "Inaods Aéyer 
avT@, “Axorovber pot, nal Ades tors vexpods Oarrat 
Tovs éavTaY vEeKpous. 
= Kal éuBavte av’t@ eis TO Aolov, nxodovOncapv 
avT@ ot paOntal avtod. ™“xal idod cevrpds péyas 
éyévero ev TH Oaraooy, Bate TO TAOIOV KaNVTrTEc bat 
ey a , 7 24 ae ee 25 
vireo TOY KULaTwV’ autos é éxabevdev. ™ xab rpoced- 
Oovres mryetpay avtov RéyorTes, Kipse ca@oov, azrod- 
AvpeOa. “Kal Aéyes avrtois, Ti Sesrol éeate, druyo- 
mioTot; Tote éyepOeis erretiunoev Tots avéwous Kal TH 
Garacon, nal éyéveto yadnvn peyarn. ™ ot Sé dvOpwirot 
€Oatpacav dNéyovtes, Iloramos éotiv odros, OTe Kab ot 
avenot kal 4 Oddacca avT@ VIraKovovew ; 
* Kal éXOovros avtod eis TO mépay eis thy yodpav 
a a €e , b] A e / 
tav Tadapnvarv, virqyTngay abrp Svo Satpovefopevoe 
9 A Pd 
ex Tov pynpelwoy éEepydpevol, yarerol Alav, OoTe pH) 
ioyvew twa wapedOeiv Sud ris odod exelvyns. ™ car 
idod expakav réyovtes, Té nuiv xab ool, vied tov Oeod; 
mrOes ode mpd Katpov Bacavica, nuds; ™Hv' Se 
paxpay an’ avtov ayédn yolpwv moAddv BocKkopérn. 
oi Sé Saluoves trapexaddovy avrov Aéyovtes, Ei éx- 
U e a 9 / € a > \ > fh Aa 
Barres nas, atrooTetXov nuas eis THY ayéAnY TOY 
yoipwv. “xal elev avrois, “fadyere. of 88 é£er- 
@ , 2 ar @ 9 \ / ‘ } a>) \ @f 
ovtes amnAOov eis Tovs yoipous’ xa idov Spynoev 
a e 9 &£ , a a a bd \ U 
Taca 4 ayédn Kata Tod Kpnuvod cis THY Oaraccar, 
> + 9 a er 38 _e ’ 
kat améOavov év Tois vodaciv. of dé Booxovres 
&puyov, xal amedOovtes eis THY ToALY arn yyetNay 
javra kal Ta tov Satpovitopévov. ™xal idod raca 
e 4 IPA 9 e , a 9 A Qs 
Y mods é&nOev eis viraytnow Te 'Incod, Kat iSovres 
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avroy Tapexarecay Orrws petaBn amd tay oplwy 
avTov. 
9 'Kal éuBas eis mrotov Sierépacer, cal irOev eis 
\ 07 t 2 \ 2? , ya 
Thy iWiav wodw. *Kab idod mpooéhepov av’T@ tapa- 
AuTixoy emt KrAlyns BeBAnpévov. Kal Sav o Inaods tv 
wlaotw avrav elev T@ Tapadvtixo, Oapoe réxvor, 
2,7 ce 8 ’ a 
adievtal cov ai dpaptiar. *xal idod twes tev ypap- 
paréwy elroy év éavtois, Otros Bracdnpet. ‘Kal iSeov 
¢ 9 a b 4 > a ? e b] a 
6 Inaovs tas évOupnoets avrov eltrev, ‘Ivatl évOupetabe, 
qovnpa év tais Kapdiais vuav; *Tl yap éotw ev- 
xoTr@tepov eirretv, Adlevtai cov ai apuaptiat, 4 eirreiv, 
"Eyecpe nal mepitrater; Siva dé eidnre oe é€ovolay 
” e ey a ’ / > a “a > 4 e 
Eyes 6 vids Tov avOpwrrov él THs ys aplévat apap- 
/ 4 A A > => ff 
tlas, TOTe Neyer TH TapadvTix@, “EryepOels apov cov 
Thy KAlynv Kal Umaye eis Tov olxdv cov. "Kal éyep- 
Gels darnrOev eis Tov olxov avrod. ° iSavtes 5é of GyAoL 
éhoBnOncav nat éddofacav tov Gedy tov Sdvta éEovalay 
totauTny Tos avOparross. 
°Kal rapayov o “Incots éxeiOev eldey avOpwrrov 
xaOnpevov ert To Tedoviov, MadOaiov Aeyouevov, nal 
Neyer avT@, "AxodovOe. pot. Kal avactas 7KOXOU- 
Oncev avr. 
10 ? é 9 A 3 / > “a > / \ 
Kal éyévero avtov avaxeimévou év TH oixia, Kat 
iSod roAXol TeAdvaL Kal dpaptwrol édrAOovrTes cvva- 
véxewwto TO “Incov Kai Tois pabntais avrov. “Kal 
iSovtes of Papicaios éXeyou Tois pabntais avtov, Aarti 
peta TOV TEAwWVODY Kal apaproror éoOlet o SiddoKaros 
e ” 12 ¢ de 9 , 2 9 l 4 e 
vuov; “o axovoas elmrev, OU xpelav éyovow oi 
> , 9 A M49 _€ a_ 18 / 
loxvovres iarpov add’ of Kaxads Eyovtes. “ropevOévtes 
56 pabete ti ect, "EXeos OédXw Kal ov Ovolav. ov 
9 . . 
yap NAGov Karécas Sixaiovs Adi GpapTwHdovs. 
2—2 
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41) / 9 A e ra) } "I ’ 
OTE TpocépyovTa, avT@ ot pabnral “Iwavvou 
Néyovtes, Asati npeis wal of Papicaios vnorevopev 
’ e \ 4 9 ° 15 9S 
qoNNa, of 5€ wabnrai cov ov vnotevovow; “Kal elrrev 
avrois 6 “Incots, Mz) Suvavrat of vioi tot vupdavos 
A 949 Cf >] ’ ”“ > ‘ € , 3 c 
mweveiy ep doov peT avTwWY éeoTiv O vUpdios ; ENeUTOD- 





\ ¢ ef 3 a > 9 9 “a ¢ . 
rat 5€ nuépar Oray atrapOj at’ avtav o vupdios, xat 


Tore vnotevoovolv. “ ovdels dé emrtBadrer él BAnpo 
paxous ayvadou éri ipatlp taraim’ aipes yap To 
TANPOLA avTOU amo Tov iwaTiov, Kal xeElpovy oxlopa 
yiverat. ™ovdé Badrovew olvov véov eis aoxods tra- 
Aasovs’ ef SE pene, Pyyvuvtat of aoxol, Kad 6 olvos éx- 
xeirat Kad of acKkot aTroAXuUYTaL’ GANA Baddovow olvop 
véov eis aoKovs KaLvous, Kal apoTEepos ovYTNpovVTaL. 
*Tatta avtov XaXobyros avTois, idov dpywv érOdpy 
Mpocekuvet avT@, NEyov OTL “H Ouyarnp pov adpre 
éreXevTncev, GANA EAO@v eribes THY yeipa cov ér 
avrnv, Kai Enoetar. “Kal éyepOeis o Incovs nronovbes 
avT@ kal of padnral avrov. “xa idovd yur) aipop- 
poovoa dwoexa ern tpoceNfotca stricbev vaTo Tod 
Kpacrédov Tov ipatiov avtov’ ™ édeyev yap év éaury, 
‘Eay povoy aopat tov ipatiov avrod, swOncopas 
6 5€ ‘Incovs orpadels nal iddv avrny elev, Qapaes 
Ouyarep, 7 wiotts cov cécwxév ce. Kal éowOn 7 yur) 
amo THs wpas exelvns. *xal EXOdv 6 "Incods ets Tip 
oixiay ToD apxovTos Kal iddv tods avAnrdas Kad Tov 
dyAov GopuBovpevoy * éreyev, "Avaywpeire’ ov yap 
aréGavev Td Kopaciov adr Kabevder. xal KaTeyéXor 
avtov. “ote 5é é&eBANOn oO Syros, ciceAOady éexpd- 
TnoEy THS YE“lpos avThs, nat nyépOn TO Kopaccop. 
Scar cenrOev 7 dynun adtn eis OAnV Thv yhv exelvny. 
"Ka) wapayovte éxeiOev te "Inco, nxodovénoap 


4 


\ 
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avt@ Svo tuddot Kpavoytes wal Aéyortes, *"EXénoov 
npas, vios Aaveld. ™ érXOovre Sé eis tHv oixlay mpoc- 
nrSov avTt@ ot tudrol, nal rAéyes avTois 6 “Inaovs, 
Tliorevere ort SUvapat rovTo Troujoar; Aéyovow arte, 
Nal, xvpue. ™ tore myvaTo Tov odbarpav avtav ré- 
yov, Kata thv wiotw vpov yevnOnto vpiv. ™ Kat 
’ ’ . A e 9 , 9 ’ » OA 
avewmyOnoav avtwv ot odOarpol. cal éveBpiunOn avtois 
¢ 9 an / e a , $1 _¢ @\ 
6 “Incods Aéywv, “Opare pndels ywwwonéro. “ot Se 
éEerOovtes Suepnutcay avrov év OAy TH yh éexelvy. 

$2 te 5 e 2 a > A , 7A 

AvT@v éEepyouévor, iSod mpoonveyxay avT@ 
avOpwrrov xodov Satpovitopevov. ™ kai éxBrXnOértos 
a“ ? , e f > U ¢ 
tov damoviov édadnoev 6 Kwdos. Kal €Oadpacay oi 
byAot Aeyovtes, Oudérrore ehavn ovTas ev TO Iopannr: 
“ot 5€ Papicaion Edeyov, Ev To apxovts tav Saipo- 
viov éxBarre Ta Sarpovia. 

Kai mepiunyev o “Incods tas modes macas Kah 
Tas Kopas, Siddonwv ev tais cvvaywyais attay Kal 
Knpvoowv To evayyédtov Tis Bactrclas nab Oeparrevov 
jwacav vocov kat tracay pandaxiav. *iddv &8 tods 
dxrovs eomArayyvlcOn ep avtav, OTe joay éoKUdA- 
pévot kab epippévos doe mpoBata pn Eyovta Trowéva. 
$7 ¢ ré a ra) a b A ‘O é @ A 

Tote Aéyes Tos panrais avToid, pev Oepiopds 
modus, of O€ épyatat oArlyou' * SenOnre otv Tov Kuplov 
a a ef 5 s 5 / > \ ‘\ 
tod Oepicpov orrws éxBary epyatas eis Tov Bepiopoy 

avrov. 

10 'Kal wpockarecapevos tors Sédexa pabnras 
avtod &éaxev avrois éEovclay mvevpatwov axabaptor, 
a@ote éxBddXcw aura, Kal Oeparrevery TWacav voooy Kar 
macav paraxiav. *Tov bé€ dedexa arootoAwy ta 
Ovopata éoti Tavta’® mpaTos Lipwav 6 Aeyopevos Ilé- 
tpos kal "Avdpéas 6 adeAdds avTod, LaxwBos o tod 
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LeBedalov nai *Iwavyns 6 aderdds avrov, * Pius 
kal Bap@oropaios, Owpas nal Ma@aios 6 reravns, 
"IaxwBos 6 tov “AdrAdalov nat @addaios, ‘ Xiuev 6 
Kavavaios xai ‘lovéas “Ioxapiotns o Kat tapadous 
avrov. 
*Tovtous tovs dwdexa atréoretAev 6 Incovs mapay- 
9 ray , ? eay > Led \ 9 
yelAas avtois Aéywv, His oddv eOvav pr) arérOnrte, 
kal eis TWoAW Lapapertav py eioérXOnTe’ ° qropeverHe 
dé pwadrov pds Ta wpdoBata Ta amoAwNOTA oiKoY 
*T / q éb de U 4 ed 
opann. ToOpevopevot O€ KYpVaTTETE NEYOVTES OTL 
Hyyixev 7 Bacirela tav ovpavav. *° acevovvtas Oepa- 
meveTe, vexpous éyelpere, Aemrpods KaOapivere, Sarpd- 
via éxBadreTe’ Swpedy éraBere, Swpedv Sore. ° fu) 
KTyonaOe ypucov pndé apyupoy pndé yarxov eis Tas 
tadvas vpav, ™ wr) mypay eis odov pndé dv0 yiTOwas 
pndé vrrodypata pndée paBdov’ aEtos yap o épyatns THs 
a 2 OA 11> A 248 ’ a Q > fs 
Tpopys avrov. “eis jy & ay Trodw 7 Kony eioérOnte, 
eferdoate Ths év avth a&us dori" Kaxet pelvate Ews av 
éEENOnte. ™“ eicepyopevor S€ eis THY oixlay actracac Be 
. 7 13 Yoon 1. e-¢ oS ger , eo» -f 
avrnv. “Kal éay wey 74 oixia afia, ENatw 4 eipnun 
€ A + ee b J | eae 3A ‘ 9 9 U e 3 , e “A A 
vpav én avtiy day d€ pr) 7 akia, n eipnvn vay pds 
Cc on 9 f 14 A a \ 6 ec oa de 
upas érictpadyto. “xal os av pn SéEnras buas py 
axovon Tods AGdyous Upwav, éEepyopuevot Ew THs oiKlas 7 
THS ToNEwS exeluns éxTwakaTe TOY KoVvLopToY TOV Today 
Cc oA 15? / Con 5) ’ ” a ’ 
vpov. “apunv Ayo tpiv, avextotepov Eotat yn Lobo- 
pov kat Toudppor ev nuépa xploews 4 TH WéAEt exeivn. 
*"Id0d eyo arrocTédAw vas ws mpdBata év péow 
Aveov’ ylvecOe ovv hpdvipot ws ot Gheus Kal axéparos 
ws ai wepiotepal. ™ apocéyere Sé ard tav avOpdrrev’ 
mTapadwcovet yap vuas ets cuvedpia, Kal év Tais cuva- 
yoyais avTayv pagtiywoovow vas * Kal él nyenovas 
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\ a a 
dé xal Bacireis axOnocobe Evexev epod, eis paptipiov 
9 A a 4 A A 
autois Kal trois Oveow. ™ Orav dé wapaddow vas, 
/ a a 
HN mepipyynonte mas 4 Tl NaAnoNTE’ SoOnceTar yap 
¢ a 9 > / a a 
vuiy év éxeivy TH Opa tL AaAnonTEe’ ™ ov yap Upeis éore 
e “A 9 “a a a 
ol NaXOUYTES, GNA TO TvEedpa TOD TaTpOS ULaY TO Aa- 
A ec a 
Novy ev vpiv. ™ mapaddcer 5é dderdds aderdor eis Gava- 
\ , 
Tov Kal tTratnp Téxvov, Kal éravactnoovrar téxva éml 
a . 
yovets kal Oavatdcovow avrovs. “Kal écecOe picov- 
e 
pevot vr TavTwv Sid TO Gvoud pou’ 6 Sé viropelvas eis 
Ih e a 
TENS, OUTOS GwOnceTaL. “Gray Sé StwKwow pas év 
/ , 
TH Wore. TavtTy, pevyete els Thy érépay’ apy yap 
p 4 ¢ oa 9 \ , \ / a 9 , 
Neyo vUply, OV py TeXMEoNTE Tas Trodets TOU Iocpanr 
a 4 a 
Ews av ENOn 6 vids TOU avOparrov. *OvK éoriv pabntis 
umép Tov SidacKanror, ovdé SoiXos virép Tov KUpiov av- 
a 2? \ a a ! e ¢ , 
toy. ™ apxerov T@ waOnry va yévntat ws o SidacKaros 
avrov, kal 6 SovAos ws 6 KUptos aUTov. et TOV oiKo- 
Seomrotny BeerleBovr érrexadecav, Toow paddov Tovs 
oixtaxovds avtod. ™ pu) odv doBnOnTEe avTovs* ovdév yap 
’ , n ’ ? , 
éoTey Kexaduppevoy 0 ovK atroKadudOncetat, Kal Kpv- 
\ a? ' 97 «\ / Ca 9 A 
TOV O'ov yvorOnceTar. 6 AEyw viv ev TH oKoTia, 
¥ 2 a f, “9 , 9 9 , t 
elrate €v TO huti Kal Oo Eis TO OVS axoveTe, KNpvEaTE 





ért tov Swopudrov. “al mw) poBeicbe amd tTav aro- 
, a \ \ 4 9 

KTEVvVoVTaY TO copa, THY 5é Yruxy pn Suvapévwv arro- 
xreivat’ poBnOnre Sé wadrov Tov dSuvapevoy Kal oynv 
kal o@pa atroreoar ev yeévyyn. “ovyl dvo otpovbia 
accaplov mwnreirat; Kal év é€ alrov ov aeceitar emt 
TV yhv avev TOD Tatpos LpeOV. “vudy é Kal at Tplyes 
THs Keparns Tracat nprOunpévar cioly. ™ wn ovv poBeicbe’ 
MoArav orpovOiwv Siapépete vets. “las ody cores 
e , > 9 4 aA 3 , e 

oporoynoes év eyol Eumrpoobev trav avOpwirwy, opodo- 
ynow Kayo év avT@ EumrpocGev Tov tatpos uov Tov ev 
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9 n.. 83 e/ b ] a 3 , / »” ra) ~ 
ovpavois’ “oatis 8 av apynontai pe éumpoobey trav 
avOpoTrwv, apyncopat Kayo avTov éumpooOev Tov Tra- 
TpOs pou TOV év oUpavois. 

“M7 vopionte OTe nAGov Banreiv eipnynv emt rv 

« A ’ 3 
ynv' ove 7AOov Barely cipnynv adra payatpav. * Hdr- 

A 3 
Gov yap Styacat avOpwirov Kata Tov TaTpos avToU Kal 
Ovyatépa Kata THS pyTpos avTHs Kal vupdny KaTa THs 
mevOepas avTys, * Kal éyOpol rov avOpdzrov ot oixtaxol 

2 vn g7e a ! r , €¢ v9 yd 
avtov. *‘O grey trarépa } pntépa brrép éué ove eorw 

e la) eA a e 9 
pou d&wos, Kal o diday viov 7 Ouvyarépa virép Ewe ovK 
éoriwv pov afvos, *xal os ov AapBaver Tov oTavpov 
avtTovd kal dkoXovGe? orlaw pou, ovK éotiv pou aktos. 
°o evpav Thy Wuyy avTod atroAéoe, avtnv, Kal 6 
? a a ’ 
atroNécas THY uyny avtod evexev Ewod evpnoet avTny. 

““O Seydpevos vas éué Séxetat, wal o éue Sexo- 

f \ 3 / 41 ¢ , 
pevos O€yeTat Tov atrooTelAavTa Ee. 0 dexopmevos 
mpopyrny eis Gvowa mpodytov picbov wpodpyntov Anp- 
wperat, cal 6 Seyopmevos Sixacov eis dvopa Stxalov pc Boy 
Sixalov Anprpetar. “al os édv trorlon va Tav pixpav 
TOUTWY TrOTH PLOY \ruypov povoy Eis Gvopa paOnTod, ayny 
Aéyoo Viv, ov p11) atroNéan Tov pioOoyv avTod. 

11 ‘Kai éyévero bre érérxecev 6 "Inaods Siatdocov 

a / a ’ a / 2 a a 
trois dbwdexa pabnrais avTov, petéBn éxetOev tod S:- 
Sacxew Kal knpvocet év Tais WodNETLW aVTOD. 

*"O 8 “Iwavyns axovcas ev tH Serpwtnpiy ta 
goya tov Xpictov, wéurpas bid Tav pabnrav avrodt 
Selrrev avT@, XD el 6 epxopevos, 7 Erepov mpocdoKa- 
pev; “kal arroxpiOels 6 ‘Inoots elmrev avrois, Topeu- 
Oévres arrayyethate ‘Iwdvvn & axovete kal Brérrere 
*ruddol avaBrétrovew Kal ywrol Tepitratovew, AeTTpol 
kaBapllovrat Kal Kwpol axovovcew, Kal vexpol éyelpov- 
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. a a ee A 
Tat Kal mrwyxol evayyertCovtar’ ° Kal paxapLos eoriy Os 
bd \ ” 3% b] 
édy 7) cxavdanric On ev éepol. 

9 , \ , v e 9% a , 

Tovrwy b€é ropevopévwrv rjpEato 6 “Incovs Xeyeuv 
tots &yXous rept “Iwavvov, Ti cEndOate eis tv onpuov 
Pedcas0aL; KaddNapov vd avésov canrevopevov; *adrd 
tl cEnNOate idetv; avOpwrov év paraxois nudteo pévov; 
iSov of Ta paraxa hopovytes év Tots oixots Tav Bact- 
Aéov eioiv' °adrra rh eEnd\Oare; mpodnrnv ideiv; var 
Aéyw vpiv, Kal Tepisadtepov mpodytov. ~ovTds éeaTiv 

t / 3 , 39 ND , \ vw / 
wept ov yeyparTat, Idov éyo atrooréAXw Tov dyyerov 
“A 

pov po TpocwTroU Gov, OS KaTacKEVacEL TI)V GOV ToU 
” , 112 \ , Coa ’ > 7 ’ 
éutrpoobév cov. “apuny rAéyw viv, ovK eynyepTas ev 


e 


yevynrots yuvaicsy pelav “Iwavvov tov Bamtictov’ oO 
dé puxporepos év TH Bactreia Tov ovpavav peilwv avrod 
éotiv. “add 5é tov nyepov ‘Iwavvov tov Bamtiotov 
Ews dptin Bacirela trav ovpavev Biateras, cad Biacral 
aprratovew avtnv. “mavtes yap ot mpopnra Kal o 
vonos &ws *Iwavvov émpodnrevoav, “Kal et Oér€ETE 
déEacOat, avtos éorey ‘HAlas 6 péedrwv epyecOar. “6 
éyav Sra dxovew axovéto. 

*Tive Sé opotwow THY yevedy TavTnv; opola éaotiv 
mado KaOnpévors ev Tais ayopais, a mpoopavovytTa 
tots érépous ™“Aéyouow, HuiAjoapev viv, cal ovK 
opxynoac Be’ eOpnviicaper, kal ov éexorpacbe. * 7 Oev 
yap "lwavyns pnte éobiwy pyre wivwv, Kal déyouvew, 
Aaipsviov exer. 7)Oev o vids Tov avOpwrov éabiwy 
cat wlvwv, Kal rAéyovow, “Idov advOpwiros gdayos Kal 
olvoTroTns, TeXwvav gdiros Kal dpwaptrwdev. Kal éb.- 
xawOn 4 copia ard Twv Epywv avTns. 

” Tore ypEato ovedifew Tas modes ev als éyévovTo 
ai wretorat Suvvdpets avrov, 6Tt ov petevoncav, *Qdo\ 
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aot Xopately, oval cot BynOcaiday, ott et ev Tup@m kal 
wy ed 3 e U e , 3 e¢ a ’ 
Sidave eyévovto ai Svvapers at yevouevar ev viv, waras 
a 9 , } 5 a , 3 , 
ay év adxxp Kal o1rod@ petevoncay. “adv rAéyo 
bpiv, Tupw Kal YSav dvextorepov éorar év nyépa 
Nn A fa 23 ’ \@ ? 
xpicews } vpiv. ™xal od Kadapvaovp, un Ews ovpa- 
a ¢ , 2 a , a > 3 4 
vou vrwbnon; Ews Gdov cataBiBacOnoy, Ste et év Zodd- 
‘ e Ul e / 3 
pois éyernOnaav ai Suvdpets ai yevopevat év col, Euet- 
a a ¢ 24 4 ec A ad a 
vev ay péexpt THS onpepov. “aTAnY Aéyw vip OTe YF 

, 3 , 2 ” J e A / a 
Loddpwv avexrorepov éoras ev nuépa Kpicews % ool. 

95 > 5] bed A 3 8 [i A te 

Ep éxelvp to xaip@ atroxpiOels 6 "Incovs elzrev, 
"Efoporoyoupal cot watep, KUpte Tov ovpavov Kal TNS 
ys, dre éxpuas tav’Ta amd copav xal cuvetav, nar 
9 / ? a / - } e , ef a 
amexaAuvipas autad vytiows “val o watnp, ote ovTaS 
évyévero evdoxia Eurrpoobéy cov. ™ Ildvra pou mapedoOn 
vmod TOU TaTpos pov, Kad ovdels EmrrywoaKet TOV. VioD Et 
2) O TraTHp, ovde TOV TaTépa TIS eTrUyLV@OKEL Eb p41) O 
vios Kal @ édv BovAnrat o vids atroxadvrat. 

* Aevre mpos me tavres of Komrimvres Kal Trepopti- 
oMevol, KAYO avaTravow vas. ™ dpate Tov Cvyov prov 
9,9 +©€ a 4 fh. 9 > 9? “a of ah 3 ; 
éf’ vas cal padete am’ épov, ort mpais elt Kal Ta- 

A A , e , 9 , A a 
mewwos TH Kapdia, Kal evpnoeTe avatravoww Tais yuyais 
dpav. ™o yap Cvyos wou ypynotes Kal Td hoptloy pov 
éNXadpov éoriv. 





12 1? 9 a a 9 , ¢? a a 
Ep éxelvw T@ Kaip@ érropevOn 6 Inaoids tots 
caBBacw da Tév oTroplwwv’ ot bé paOntat avtod érel- 
ov , > a @e 
vacav, kat npEavto tikXew aotayvas Kal écOleav. *oi 
5é Dapicaios idovtes elmav avt@, “Idov of pabnrai 
a A 9. 9» a9 D s¢ Q\ 
Gov Trolovotww 0 ovn éfeoti Trove ev caBBatq. * 06 5é 
9 9 a 9 > - ,.9 / a 
el7rev avtots, Oux aveyvwte ti érroinoev Aaveid, Ore 
érelvacey kal ot pet avtov; ‘mds eiandOev eis tov 


olxoy tot Geod Kal tods dprous Tis mpobécews Epayer, 


0 ' 
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3d ovx é£ov nv avt@ gayety ovde rots pet’ avrTod, Ef pL) 
Tois lepedow povois; °7 ovK avéyvate ev TO voym 
@ “A U e¢ he aA b] “A e A U 
ore Tois caBBacw ot lepeis ev TO lep@ TO oaBBaTov 
BeBnrodcw xat avalriol ciow; °réyo Sé viv Ste Tob 
e a Awl > O 5 72? be ? / ? 
iepov peitoy dorw ade. “ei éyvoxerte th éoru, 
"Ereos OéXw xal ov Ouvaolav, ovK ay Katedixacate Tovs 
? 8 , b A U e eV a 
avattlouvs. *xupwos ydp éotiv tov caBBarov 6 vids Tov 
avOpatrov. 
°Kal petaBds éxeiOev nrAOev eis thy cuvaywynv 
9 A 10 2 NOW a ” r_, 
avTav. “Kal idov avOpwros xeipa eywv Enpav’ kal 
ernpotncay avrov rAéyovTes, Ei éeatw tois caBBacw 
Oeparrevew ; iva xatnyopnowow adtov. “6 &é elev 
? ” +4 3 e A 5A A 4 4 
avrois, Tis éorat €£ vay avOpmwrros os eer mpoRarov 
éy, xal édy éurrécn toto tois caBBacw eis BoOvvor, 
’ D oA ‘2 a, woe 45 s 
ovyl Kparnoe: avto Kal éyepet; “adc ovv Siadéper 
v , . ” a , 
avOpwiros wpoBatov' wate efeoTw Tois caBBacw xa- 
Ads toveiv. “Tore Aéyes TO avOpwrre, "Exrewov cov 
THv yetpa. Kal éFérewev, kal amexatectadn vyins os 
ec wW 
” adr. 
EHEeNOdvtres € of Dapicaios cupBovrrov éraBov 
’ 2 A 2 \ 3 , 15 ¢ ’ a 
Kat avtovd, dws avtov atordécwow. “6 8 "Inaois 
‘ws 9 ’ sa 9 r) 9 «a 
yvous avexywpnoev éxeiOev. nal nxodrovOncayv ate 
morrol, nal €Oepatrevoev avtods mavtas, “Kal ére- 
tlunoey avtois ta pr) avepov avtoy troijcwow’ 
“iva wrAnpoOy +d pnOev Sia “Hoaiov tov mpodnrov 
Néyovtos, * 150d o mais pov ov npéTica, 6 ayaTntos 
pov eis Ov nudoknoey n Wvyn pou’ Onow TO Tvevpa 
prov én’ avtoy, kal Kpiow Tots EOveow amayyenre. * ovK 
épioes ovdé Kxpavyace, ovdé axovoes tis év Tais 
wratelats THY pwvny avtov. ™ KaXapoy cUVTETPLLpméevOY 
9 a / , ? Ud ee a 
ov xatedfe. xal Aivoy Tudopevoy ov aPecet, ews ow 
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éxBaryn eis vicos thy kplow. ™xal T@ ovopate adTov 
éOvn éXrrovey. 

"Tote mpoonvéeyOn avt@ Sarpovifopevos Tuprds Kah 
xaos’ Kal eOepamevoey attov, Bote TOY Kopdv Aaneiy 
kal Brérew. *xal éElocravto mavres ot OyAot Kar 
éxeyov, Myti obras éotiw o vids Aaveld; ™ot &e 
Papicaiot axovoaytes elrov, Otros ovx éxBdrret 
ra Sapova ef pn ev To BeerSeBodvru apyovte tav 

25 i} ‘ be a J @ , 9 A be 
Sapovlav. “eidas dé tas éevOuvynoes avtey elrrev 
avrois, Ilaca Baoirela pepicbcica nal éavrns épn- 
povTal, Kal jaca wodts 7 oikla pepiocbeioa Kal éav- 
THs od ataOncerar. *xal ef 0 catavas TOY caTavay 
éxBarre, ef éEavrov epeplcOn* mas ody ctabnzerat 
» Bacireia adtod; ™ Kat ei éyd év BeerteBovr éx- 
Badr. Ta Satpovia, ot viol vuor év tivt éxBddXOVCW; 
\ A 9 ” e a 28 3 \ 3 s 
60a TovTO avTol Kpttal écovTar vuov. ™ei dé éy mvev- 
pate Geod éyad éxBadrw Ta Satpovia, dpa épOacev éd’ 
vpas 7 Bactreia Tod Oeod. °n was Suvaral tis eioenOeiv 
eis THY oiklav Tov layupod Kal Ta oKedn avTOU aprrdcat, 
éay pr Wp@tov dnon Tov iaxupdv; Kal TOTE THY oiKlay 
b) a , go ¢ \ a % 9 “a > 9 A 3 4 

avrov Ssaptracet. 6 pn ov per enor Kar mod éeortiy, 
Kal 0 py cvvayov pet é“od oxopmrifer. 

“Ava todvo A€yw viv, aca apaptla Kat Bra- 

/ ? , a b e \ a ] 

opnpula apeOncerat Tots avOpadrrots, 7 5é Tov mvebpaTtos 
Bracdnpia ove apeOnoetar. “Kal ds édy etry Aédyov 

\ a Cia A 9 , bd , x A “A 
Kata TOV viod Tod avOpwrrov, apeOncetar ate’ ds & 
ay ely KaTa TOU TvevpaTos TOD ayiov, ovK adeOnceras 

9 A 4 2. , a 2a Ww 2 a I 834 
AUT@ OUTE EV TOVUT@ TH ALWVL OUTE Ev TH wEAXOVTL. ~°H 

f \ dé é XO } \ \ ? a 
moincate TO Sevdpov Kadov Kal Tov KapTrov avToU KaXdér, 
9 Tjoimaate TO Sévdpov campov Kal Tov Kaprov avrod 

<“ \ a A 
campov’ €k y2p Tov KapTrov TO Sévdpov yiweoKeras. 
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“vyevynpata éexyiovev, was Svvacbe aya0a adel To- 
“A Va 
ynpol avtes; €x yap Tov meptocevpatos THs Kapdlas 
TO oTopa Aare. *O ayalds avOpwiros ex Tod ayabov 
O@nocavpov exBadrer ta ayaa, Kal o Tovnpds avOpwiros 
é« Tov Tovnpov Oncavpov éexBarreu wovnpa. ™ réyw dé 
buiy OTe Tay phua apyov 0 AaAnoovaw of avOpwrrot, 
9 , \ 3 age > ¢ , 87 2 
dr odacovew wept avTov doyov év nuépa Kpicews. ™ éx 
yap TaV Noy cov SixawwOnon, Kal éx THY AOYwV coU 
KkatadixacOnon. 
38 , 9 9 “ ‘ a ’ 
Tore arexplOncay avt@ tiwes TOV Yypappatéwy 
kat Dapicalwy RAéyovtes, AtdacKxare, Oéropev ard 
cov onpetov ideiv. “o dé arroxpiOels elarev avrois, 
Teved arovnpa Kat povyartls onpeiov émifntei, Kat 
onpetov ov SoOncerat avtn et un TO onpciov ‘lwva rod 
apopyntov. “aamep yap nv ‘Iwvas év tH Kotdia ToD 
popytov. “domep yap 7] S f Kole rob 
a A 4 ¢ ” ¢ 
KNTOUVS TpEis Nuepas Kal TpEls VUKTAS, OVTWS ~aTaL 6 
ey A b] 4 9 A A a A e 4, 
vids Tov avOpwrrov ev TH Kapdla THs ys TpEis Nuépas 
“ w a 
Kal Tpeis vuctas. “ dvdpes Nuvevetras avactncovtat év 
TH Kpioes peta THS yeveds TavTNs Kal KaTaKxpLvodot 
auUrTnv, OTL peTevonoay eis TO KNpVypa “Iwva, cal idovd 
ahetov lwva ode. “ Bacidtooa votouv éeyepOncetat év 
TH Kploes peTa THS yeveds TavTns Kal KaTaxpivel avTnp, 
OTe NAGEV EK TOY TWepatwy THS yns axovoat THY codiay 
Sorouavos, kat iSov wA€lov LorAopavos woe. 
“’Orav dé 76 axaSaptoy mvevpa €€éXOn amd Tod 
9 , / 3 > 4 i a 3 / 
avOpwrrov, Siépyerar bv avidpwv tory fntoiv ava- 
3 e 44 ‘ / b \ ? 
qavolww, Kal ovy evpioxer. “tote Aeyel, Kis tov otxov 
pov emiotpelrw obey EnrOov. Kal eXOdv evpioKxer axo- 
AdLovTa gecapwpevoy Kal Kexoopnpévov. “ TéTE Tropeve- 
tat Kal wapadapBaver pe? éavtod émtda Erepa mvev- 
pata Tovnpotepa éavTod, kal ciceNOovTa KaTouKds Enel, 
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- \ a 2 , ee 
kab ylverat Ta Exxata Tov avOpdrov éxeivou yelpova 
TOV TpweTwv. ovTws éctas Kal TH yevea Ta’TH TH 
qovnpa. | 
“"Ert avtod AadovvTos Tois GyAoLs, (Sod 4 wNTNP 
\ e 93 \ 9 A e , 54 A 9 «a 
kal ot aderdol avtod eiornxecav &&w Cnrodvtes avTa@ 
NaAjoa “elev Sé Tus avrT@, "150d 4 yuntTnp cov Kal 
of aderAdol cov Ew éotnxacw Entovvrés cot NaAToaL. 
“6 dé dmoxpiOels elev TO NEyovTL avTe@, Tis dorw 
n pnTnp pov, Kal tives eioly of abdeAdol pov; “xar 
extelvas tHv xeipa avtTod él tovs pabntdas avTod 
elev, “Ido 4 wntnp pov Kal of aderdol pov: ™ doTis 
yap av toinon TO OéAnma TOD TaTpds pou TOU ey ovpa- 
a 4 
yois, avTos pou adeAdos kab aderd7) Kad pnrnp éotlv. °* 
13 VEv rh jpépa exelvy eFerOadv 6 Inaois ex 
a 3’? > 7 A / 3 U 
THs oixias éxaOnro Tapa thy Oaraccav. *Kal ovv7- 
\ > A 54 ef 7 A 9 
xOncay mpos avToy dxXdot TOAAOl, @aTE avToY Ets 
A bd] U ed An ec 9 . 
mXotoy éuBavra xabncbar, Kal mas 6 Sydos emt Tov 
aiytarov elornnet. *xal édadnoev autots moAXa év 
mapaBorais, rA€yov, “Idod eEAAOev oO orrelpwy Tod 
omelpew. ‘kal év T@ oTreipew avTov & pev &mecev 
mapa thy odov, Kal 4AOev Ta TeTewa Kal KaTéparyev 
> 7 5 \ » 9 \ ’ Ya > 
avra. "adda 8é érecev él ta awerpwdn Otrov ovK 
elyevy ynv wodAnv, Kat evOéws eEavéretnev Std Td pn) 
éyew Babos yns' ° jXiov &¢ avare’AXavtos éxavpatiaOn, 
kai dua 7d po) Exew pilav eEnpdvOn. "ddAra Se erecev 
émt tas axavOas, kal avéBnoav ai dxavOat Kab arré- 
auitav avtd. * andra bé errecev ert Thy ynv THY KadHY 
kai édiov xaprov, 0 pev éxatov, 0 dé éEnxovta, 6 Se 
Tpiaxovta. ° 06 éywov Ota dKovéTo. 
” Kal mpooerOovres of pabntal eirray avta, Acar 
év tapaBonais Nareis avrois; “6 5é drroxpiOels elzrev 
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avrois ore ‘Tyiv Sédo0Ta, yvovar Ta pvotnpia Tis 
Bacinretas rév ovpavadr, éxelvors 5é ov Sé5orar. “doris 
yap eye, SoOncetat avte@ Kal tepiccevOnoetar* ooTis 
dé ovx yet, nal 0 Eyer apOnoetar am’ avtod. * did 
TovTo €v tapaBoAais avrois AaA@, OTL BréErrovTes ov 
Brérrovaw Kab axovovtes ovK axovovow ovdé curviodow. 
“xal avatdnpodrar avrois 7 mpodnteia “Hoalov 7 
Aéyouca, “Axon axovcere kab ov py cuvnte, Kal Bré- 
movres Bréere Kal ov pr) inte. “érrayvvOn yap 7 
Kapdia. Tov aod TovUTOU, Kal Tois Walv Bapéws HKovaa), 
kab Tovs 6d0arpods avrayv éxaupvoay, pntote idwow 
Tois ofbarpols Kal Trois waly axovowcow Kal TH Kapdia 
cuvacw Kad ériotpéywour, kal idcopat avtous. * buwy 
5é paxdpioe ot opOadpol OTe BrErrovowy, nal ta dTa 
Dav Ore axovovow. “adunv yap rAéyo vpiv ore 
qonAol wpodyntat Kal Sixavor érreOiunoay ideiv a PrE- 
qetTeé, Kal ovux eloav, Kal adxovaoat & axkovere, Kal ovK 
HKOUT AY. 

*°Yuels ovy axovoate THY TrapaBoXnv Tov oTel- 
pavtos. “aravtos axovovtos Tov AOyov THs Bactrcias 
kal pa) cuviévros, épyerat 6 trovnpds Kal apmater To 
éorrappévov év TH Kapdig av’tod’ ovTés éoTw 06 Tapa 
tv 6dov otrapels. 6 5é ert ta wetpwdn orrapeis, 
oUTOS éoTLv 6 TOV AOYyOY aKovwv Kal evOS peTa Yapas 
NapBavev avtov' *ovK« eye. Sé pifav év éavt@ adda 
mpoaKatpos éoriv, yevouévns 5 Ortrews 7 Siwypod dia 
Tov Adyov evOds cxavdarikerar ™6 dé eis TAs axavOas 
omrapels, ovrds Eativ 6 Tov AdYoV dKovwr, Kal n peplwva 
Tov ‘aiavos Kal 7 airatn Tov wAoUTOU cUpTviyel TOV 
Adyov, kal dxaptros yiverar. 6 Sé ert THY KadnV yhv 
omapels, ovTes éotiy 6 Tov AOYoY aKovwY Kai GuPLEIs, 
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57 a \ mae \ € , e de CH r 
Os Ox Kaprropopel Kal trovet 6 pév Exarov, 6 Sé EEnxovta, 
6 6€ TpLaxovTa. : 

*"ANAnY TapaBoAny mapéOnxey avTois Réyor, 

‘—Q 0 e Xx 4 A >) a“ bd @ , t 

powwOn 1) Baciiela tav ovpavev avOperw onel- 
pavtt Kadov aoréppa év To aypp avrov. * év 5é Te 
xabevdew tods avOpuitrous 7AGev avTov o éxOpes Kal 
9 7 U ’ a / a 4 } td re) 
emréomretpev Cilavia ava wécov Tov aitov Kal amnndev. 
*ore O€ €BAaoTyTEY O yopTos Kal Kaprov érrolnceD, 
Tote épavn kat ta Cifavia. ™ mpocedOovres dé ot 
SovAoL Tov oixodeorroTou eElzrov avT@, Kupue, ovy) xadov 
onéppa écmepas év TH o@ aypwo; TwOOev odv exe 
titavia; *o dé én avtois, "EyOpds dvOpwiros Touro 
éroinaoev. ot S€ SovdrA0e avt@ Aéyovow, Oéreus ovv 
amen Oovres aurréEwpev avta; *6 && dgyoiv, Oi, 

i] x / a , 3 , ad 9 rN 
pytrote ovANEeyorTes TA EcLavia expil@onte Aya avrois 
A a 80 wv ? 8 3 6 , 
TOV GLTOD. agete ovvav€averGar apdhotepa péypt 
Tov Oepicpov, Kal év Katpm Tov Oepicpov épw Tots 
Gepiotais, LvArEEaTE Trpwtov TA Eilavia Kal Snoate 
aura eis Serpas wrpos TO Kataxavoat ata, Tov 5é citov 
ouvayayere eis THY aTroOnKny pov. 

S”ANANY TapaBorny mapéOnKxev avrois Aéywv, ‘O- 
pola éotly n Bacirela Twy ovpavav KoKK® oWaATTEDS, 
dv AaBov avOpwros éorreipev ev T@ Ayp@ avtov’ ™@G 
ov p p @ dypp avroi 

/ b a 
pixpoTepoy pév eaTW TavTwv THY oTrEepuatov, dtray Se 
: a ni A ’ 9 \ , , 
avEnOn, pettov TOV AayYavwv éeoTiv Kal yiverat Sévdpor, 
Gate éOciy Ta merewad Tov ovpavov Kab xatacKnvol 
éy Tos KAdOoLS avToU. 

S"AXANY tapaBoAny édadnoev avrois, ‘Opnola éorly 
9) Baciiela tov ovpavav biun, iv AaBovca yun) 
evéxpurey eis adevpou cata tpla, Ews ob eCupdbn 
dbrov. “Tavita mavta édadnoev 6 “Inoous ey mapa- 
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Borais tots Gyros, Kal ywpls mapaBorgns ovdey 
éXanret avtois, omrws wAnpwOn 1d pnOev Sia Tov 
apopntou Néyovtos, ’"Avoi~o ev tmapaBorais TO cTopa 
pov, épevEouar Kexpuppeéva ato KataBoXns. 

“Tore adels tods oyAovs nrOev eis THY oixlav. 
xal mpoondOov avt@ ot pabnral avtob rNéyovTes, Ppa- 
cov piv thy mwapaBornv rev Eilaviov Tov aypov. 
76 Sé atroxpiOels eirev,‘O orrelpwy TO Kadov oréppa 
é€atly-o vids tov avOpwrrov, o Sé aypos éeotiv 6 Koo pos" 
16 86 Kaddv o7réppa, ovTol eiowy of viol THS Bacirelas’ 
ta 5é Silavia eiow ot viol tov trovnpod, ” 6 dé éyOpos 6 
oreipas avta éotw 6 dtaBoros* o Sé Oepio pos ovyTéreta 
aiw@vos éoriv, ot dé Oepioral adyyerol eiow. “ womep 
ouv ovrrgéyerat TA Silavia Kal mupt Kataxalerat, o’Tws 
éxtat ev TH cuvTerela Tov aiavos. “ amrocreXel O vids 
Tov avOperrov Tovs aryyéXous avTov, Kal cvAXreEovew ex 
ms Bactielas avrod wavra ta oKavdara Kal Ttods 
qotovvtas Ty avoplay, “Kat Barovow avtovs eis TV 
Kapivoy Tov tupds’ éxel Extras o KAavOpds Kal o Bpv- 
ypos Tay cbovtav. “rote of Sixatoe exrAaprpovow ws o 
HrLos évy TH Bactdrela Tov TaTpds avTaY. 6 Eywv Ota 
GKOUVETO. | 

“‘Onola éotly 7 Bacirela tov ovpavav Oncavp@ 
Kexpuppevp ev TO ayp@, dv evpwy avOpwros Expurer, 
cal amd Ths Yapas avtov vraye: Kal Twde TavTa boa 
Eyer nal ayopates Tov aypov éxeivov. 

“Tladkw opola éotly 4 Bacireia Twev ovpaver 
avOpamre europe Enrodvte Kadovs papyaplras’ “ evpady 
de Eva Trodvtipov papyapirny amedOwv témpakev TayTa 
oo elyev Kal nyopacev avTov. 

“Tiddw pola éotly ) Bactrela tav otgavav 

MATT. > 
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caynvn BrAnbelon eis tThv Oaraccay Kat é« TavTos 
yévous cuvayayouon' “jv ote érAnpwbn avaBiBa- 
9 A .} 3 S 
cavres émi tov aiyiadov xal nxablcaytes cuvéreEav 
Ta Kanda eis dyyn, TA 5€ campa tm EBarov. “ obras 
” 2 a ’ aA 9A ~ 2 , ew 
Extras ev tH ouvTeneia TOU aiwvos’ éFeNeVGOvTaL ol ay- 
yedot Kat adopiovaww rods Tovnpovs éx wécou TeV - 
50 .._\ a ’ > , a 
xkalwv, ™xat Badrovow avrods eis THY Kadptvov TOU 
oa > a e \ e \ ” 
mupos* éxel éotas o KAavOpuos Kal 6 Bpvypos Tav 
oOOVTMY. 
‘Suvykare tavta mdvta; dAeyovow avto, Nal. 
6 Se elev avrois, Ava rovTo mas ypappareds’ 
a A ? a oe , > 
pabntevOels TH Bactrtela tav ovpavav opmotcs éoriy 
avOpdtr@ oixodecroryn, ootis exBadrer éx Tov Oncav-: 
pov avrov Kawa Kal Trandaca. 
® Kal éyévero ore érédecev 6 ‘Incovs tas mapaBonas 
Tavtas, pernpev éxeiOev. ™ xal eddy eis thy tatplda 
avrov édidacKev avrovs év TH Guvaywyn avT@V, WaoTe 
éxAnocerOat avtovs Kal Aéyewv, Tlodev rovtm 7 
/ e e , 55? a: ’ e n 
copia avrn cal ai Suvapes; “ovy ovtos éotrw.o TOV 
/ es b e 4 ae LS 
TEKTOVOS ViOS; OVX 7 pNTNP avTOV éyeTar Mapiay 
kal of adeAdol avtov "laxwBos cat ‘lwond Kat Zlpeov 
kat "lovdas; “xal ai aderdai avrov ody) macat mpos 
npas etolv; oroGev ovy FovT@ Ta’Ta TavTa; ™ Kal éoxav- 
Sarifovro év avta. o &é "Incovs elev avtois, Ovr 
4 / ” b 9 a ? “ 
Ear mpopnTns aTyLos et pn) ev TH TraTplde Kal ev TH 
oixla avrov. “Kal ov« étrolncev éxet Suvdpes trod- 
Aas Sia tTHv amierlay avTav. 

14 Ep exelvp 16 xaip@ qroveev ‘Hpaddns 6 rerpdp- 
xns THY axonv ‘Incov, * Kal elirev Tots tratcly avrov, 
e ? 9 9 e e , 9 A > 7- > 
Otros eotw Iwavvns o Bartiarns’ avros nyépOn aro 
Tav vexpov, kat Sua TovTo ai Suvapers evepyovow ép 
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9 ipa $3¢ \ € 7 / 4 > , ” 
avr@. *o yap “Hpwéns xparnoas tov ‘Iwavyny %n- 
oev avrov kal ev TH pudraKy aréOeTo Sud ‘Hpwdiada tHv 
yuvaixa Didrlirrrov tov adeApov avrov. ‘édeyev yap 

9 “A e *T ] O b ) x” / w” 9 ’ 5 Q 
avT@ o -Iwdvyns, Ovw eeotiv cot exew avtnv, * Kal 
Oérwv avrov azroxteivar epoBnOn tov dyAov, Ste ws 
apopntny avrov elyov. *ryeveriots 5é yevouépous Tov 
‘“Hpaddov wpyjcato 4 Ouyarnp ths ‘Hpwdiados ev to 
péog Kal ipecev To “Hpwdy, "O0ev ped Spxov wdporo- 
ynoev avtn Sodvar 6 édv aitnonra. *4 8€ mpoBi- 
Bacbeica vd THs pnTtpds avrns, Ads pat, dyoly, 
woe én) mivax. Thy Keparnv “Iwavvou tov BartioTor. 
9 e ‘ vA \ 

Kal AvrnBels o Bacirevs did Todvs OpKovs Kal Tous 
cuvavakeysévous exédevoev SoOnvat, xa) Tréurpas arre- 
xepdricev lwdvyny év Th purany. * kal nvéyOn 7} Kepary 
autov él mivaxt nat é500n te Kepacle, cal sveyKev 
TH pntpr avtns. “Kal mpooeNOovres of paOntal avtou 
° A a £6 > > , 9 / 
npav TO mrapa Kal eGarray avtov, Kal éeNOovTes aTrny- 

”“~ 93 a 13 ? , e 93 “ bd / 
yetnav 7@ Incov. * axovaas Sé 6 ‘Inaovs aveywpnoev 
9 a 9 ” , > »? * \ 
exetOev év wrolm els Epnwov Tomov Kat idlav* Kai 
9 , ew 3 U > A A 9 \ a 
axovoavTes 01 GYAOL NKoAOVOncay avT@ Teoh aro TwV 
moNEwv. 

“Kad é&eX0av eldev 1rodvv OxXAov, Kal éomrrayxvic On 
ém avrois kal eOepdrrevoev Tods appwotovs avTap. 
® olas 8¢ yevouévns mpociiOov avt@ of pabnral 
Néyovtes, "Epnpos éotiy 6 Toros Kal 7 Bpa 7dn Tap- 
nrOev’ amroXvaov Tos GxAoUS, va amreNOovTes eis TAs 
Kbpas ayopacwct éavrois Bopwpara. “o 5é “Incovs 
elrev avtois, Ov ypelav @yovow amenOeiv’ Sore avtois 
vets ghayelv. “ot S€ Aéyouocw avT@, Ov éExopev 
woe ef pr) trévTe aprovs Kal dvo ixOvas. *o Sé elzrex, 
Déperé por Bde avtovs. “Kal Kedevcas tos BYNors, 

2 
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avaxrOnvai ent tod yéprov, NaBodv Tods mrévTe apTous 
Kai tovs Svo0 ivOvas avaBréas eis Tov ovpavov EevAO- 
ynoev, Kal Kracas Ebwxev Tois paOntais Tovs apTous, 
ot 5é pabntal rots dyAots. ™ Kal Epayor mavTes Kat 
éxoptdcOncay, kal Rpay TO Tepioce’ ov TaY KAaCLA- 
tov dadexa Kodivous rAnpes. ™ ot € eobiovres joapv 
avdpes woel tmevtaxiaxidvot ywpls yuvatkov Kal Tat 
Slav. | 

*® Kal evOéws nvayxacey todvs pabnras euBnvar eis 
Td qWAolov Kal mpoayew avTov eis TO Tépav, Ews ov 
arodian Tods oxAous. ™Kal amrodtcas Tods dyAoUS 
avéBn eis 7d Gpos Kat iSlay mpocev—Eacbar. oryplas Sé 
yevopevns povos nv exel. ™ 1d dé arAolov 4On pécov TIS 
Oardcons iv Bacavifopevov id Tav KupaTaV’ hv yap 
evayvtlos 6 avepos. ™rerapty 8€ ghvdAaKkn THS vuUKTOS 
HArOEV Irpds avTOvs TrepiTaTaV ert THYv Oaraccav. * Kal 
iSovres avrov of pabntal emt ths Oadracons tepitra- 
Tovvra érapayOnoav déyovtes OTe Pavtacpua éotw, 
cal amd tov doBov éexpakav. ™evOds Sé eAdAnoEV 
avtois Aéywv, @apceire, eyo cips’ py hoBeiabe. 
*aroxpiOels 5€ avt@ 6 Ilérpos elmev, Kupte, ef od el, 
KéXevaov pe eAOeity apos ce emt Ta vdata. ™o &e 
elev, "EXOE. xal xataBds amo Tov amrolov Ilérpos 
mepieratnoey emt ta Ydata éAOciv mpds Tov Incodv. 
 Brérav S€ tov advepov iaxvpov epoBnOn, nal apéa- 
pevos KxatatrovrilecOar Expakev A€yov, Kupie, cwady 
pe. *evOéws 5€ 6 ‘Inoots éxretvas tiv yeipa ére- 
AaBero avtTod Kat Aéyer avT@, "OdyomLoTe, eis Ti 
edioracas; *xat avaBavrwv avtwr eis TO TAOlOV exd- 
macev 6 avepnos. “ot 5é év To TAOlw MpoweKvYNnaaY 
arT@ NéyovTes, AANOas Oeod vids el. 
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“Kai dvarepacavtes 4XOov emt tiv ynv eis Tev- 
ynoapeT. “Kal emruyvovtes avtov of dvdpes Tov ToTrov 

S 3 
exelvou amréateiXay eis OAnv THY Teplywpov éxelvny, 

U “ a 
kat Mpoonveykay av’T@ TavtTas Tos Kaxas éyovTas, 
* al Tapexadovy avrov iva povoy ayrwvrat Tov Kpa- 
omédouv Tov (watiov avtTov’ Kal boo mrYyavto Sucw- 
Onoav. 
1 5 ins L a? a > ve , 

Tore mpocépyovrat T@® Inoov azo ‘lepocoAvpwv 

a PS r g € / 
Papicaios cal ypaupareis Néyovtes, “Avarl ot pabnrai 
gov TwapaBaivovow tv Tapaboow tay mpecBuTépav; 
‘ov yap vimTovTas Tas yelpas OTay adptov ecbiwor. 
*6 dé atroxpiOeis elrrev avtois, Avati Kal vuets trapa- 
Baivere tiv evtorAny tov Beov Sia ryv wapadoow 
vuov; *o yap Oeds éveteiNato Aéyav, Tlua ov 

4 , a 

qTattépa Kal thy pytépa, cal, ‘O xaxodoyov warépa 
a , @ , Xx c . 5b? al de rE “O a 
wp pntépa Oavatp rerevTaTw’ ° vyecis 5é AéyeTe, “Os av 

An a a a ac 9 9 ? a ° 
elrn To TatTpl 7 TH wnTpl, Awpov o éay e& Enov ade- 
ANORs, OV pA) TinoEL TOY TaTépa avToU 7 THY wNTépa 
avrov. °xal nxupdcate Tov AOyov Tov Beov dua THY 
mapddoow vuov. "varoxpital, Kad@s empodnrevcer 
mept vpav ‘Hoaias réyar, *‘O dads ottos Tois yeiNeoly 

A € , 9 A , 9 , > 39 9 a. 
pe tyta,  5€ Kapdia avtay woppw améyet ar epov 

, 4 U 

*uarny 5é céBovral pe SidacKovtes SidacKxadlas evtand- 
pata avOporov. 

Kal mporxadecapevos Tov SyAov eElirev avrTois, 
"Axovete Kat ouviere’ “ov Td eloepyopevoy eis TO 
oTopa Kowwot Tov avOpwirov, adda TO ExTTOpEVopEVOY 
ée TOU oTopatos, TOVTO Kowwot Tov avOpwirov. ™ Tore 
arpocenOovtes of pabnral réyovoew avTg, Oldas sre 
oi Papicaios axovoavtes Tov AOyov exxavdaric Onaav; 
%6 5é atroxpllels ecltrev, Ilaca dutela jv ovx édu- 
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Tevoev O TATHP ov O oUvpavios expilwOnoeTa. “ aere 
avrovs' odnyol eiow Ttudrol tudrav' tudros Se 
Tudnrov édy odnyn, apdorepor eis BoOvvov wecovvtat. 
15? \ 1 ¢ ! ? » a , ' fon 
amoxpulels dé o Ilétpos elarev avt@e, Ppacoy npiv 
Ti wapaBornv. *6 Sé elrev, "Axpnv Kal vpeis aov- 
vetoi cote; “ov voeire OTL Tay TO EeloTTOpEevdpeEvoV 
eis TO oTdpa eis THY KolAlaY YwpEl Kal cis abedpova 
éxBadrgxcTar; “ta dé extropevopeva ex Tov oTOpPaTos 
éx %nS Kapdias eEépyerat, Kaxeiva Kowol tov avOpo- 
jwov. “éx yap ths Kapdlas eFépyovtay Staroyiopol 
wovnpol, pdvot, poryetat, TTopveiat, KAoTral, »revdo- 
papruplar, Pracdnpia. “TavTa éorw Ta KowodvTa 
A oy : ’ . 4 \ a > a 
tov avOpwrtov’ TO 5é avlrtos yepolv hayety ov Kowot 
Tov dvOpwrrov. 

™ Kai éEer Oadby exeiOev o “Incovs avexydpyoev eis Ta 
pépn Tipov xal Ydaevos. ™xal idod yur) Xavavala 

9 ‘ “ e@ 3 9 ” # 4 
avo Ttav opliwv éxelvwv eEeAOovea eExpavey Aéyovaa, 
Ips Q / e\ . , a 
EXr€énoov pe, xvpte vids Aaveld: 7 Ouyarnp pov Kaxas 
Saipoviterar. *o 5é€ ov amexpiOn avtn Adyov. Kat 
i e 9 a > 7 2A A 
mpocerOovTes ot pabnral avrov npwTovy avrov dé- 
9 , > + er ’ ” ec oA 
yovres, ‘AmrdAvoov avtnv, ott paver drricbev nyor. 
6 5é arroxpiOels elzrev, Ovx atrectadnv eb pr) eis TA 
mpoBata ta atro\wdoTa olxov “Iopanrk. *1 Sé eA- 
Ootoa mpocexives av’T@ Réyovca, Kupte, BonOer por. 

? 
6 Sé amoxptOels elrrev, Ovx Eotw Kadov AaPelv Tov 
aprov tev téxvav kal Bareiv trois xuvaplos. a Sé 
elev, Nai, xvpie’ Kal yap Ta Kxuvapia éoOies ard Trav 
Wiyiov Tov TimTovT@Y amo THS TpaTréetns TAY KUpiov 
avrwv. ™ Tore atroxpiBeis 6 “Inaovs ettrev avn, *O. 
yuvat, meyadn aouv yn Tiotts’ yevnOntw oor ws Géders. 
’ € a A 
kal ian 4 Ouyarnp avtns amo THS Mpas éxelyns. 
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® Kal petraBas éxeiOev 6 Inoots 7AOev rapa ri Oa- 
Aaccav THs TadtrAalas, al avaBas eis TO Spos éxdOnTo 
exe. “Kal ampoondov ait@ Gydot Toddot ExovTEs ~ 
peP éavT@v ywrous, Tudrovs, Kadovs, KvAOds Kal 
érépous TroAAovs, Kal Eppinpav avrods mapa tods Topas 
avtou’ Kal éeOeparrevoey avtovs, “Wate Tods ByAOUS 
Oavpdoar Brétrovtas xwdods Aadovvtas, KUAXOdS Uyteis 
Kat xYwAovs mepiTatrovvTas Kal Tudrods BrérovTas’ 
wat eddfacav tov Oeov "Iopann. 

*°O dé “Incovs mpocxarecapevos tods paOntas 
avtov elirev, Larayxvifopar ert rov dxAov, ore 78H 
npépat Tpets mpoopévovaiy pot Kal ove eyovow Té 
dayocw Kal atoAvcat avtods vyncres ov Oédro, 

c > ] A 3 A e A 338  S ? a 
pntote éexrAvOaow év TH 0d@. “Kal AEeyovow avT@ 
€ / ca » ? 4 a 
of pabnral, Tobey nyiv ev épnula dptot rocovror 
@oTE YopTdcar SyAov TocovTov; “Kal Aéyer avTois 
6 “Incods, Ilecous dprous eyete; of 5é elzrov, ‘Esta, 
Kat odlya ixyOvdia. * nal dapayyelhas TO SyAM 
aqvatreceiy émt thy ynv, © éiaBev rods émra aprovs 
wal tors txOvas, evyapiorncas Exracev Kal édldov 
trois paOnrais, of S5é pabnral rots Sydow. “Kal 
épayov mavres nal éyoptacOncay, cal TO Teptacevov 

/ 2 e , 88 _¢ 
Tov KNacpaTwv npav émtda orrupldas Anpes. ~ ol 
5¢ écOlovres joay terpaxicyidvot avipes yopis yu- 
paicov Kat Tradiov. 

* Kal amodvaas tods dyXous évéBn eis TO aWAoioD, 
car nrOev eis ta Spica Mayaddv. 16 'Kat rpocerOdr- 
res of Papicaios nal Zaddovxaior weipalovres émnpa- 
THTAY AVTOV onpEtoy EX TOV ovpavod eEmdeiEaL avTois. 
26 . 2 2 on ’ / ’ 

6 Sé€ azoxpiOels elrrev avtois, ’Orvpias yevopévns 
D 20/ / \ ¢ 9 a 2 oh 
Aéyere, Evdia, muppater yap o ovpavos’ *xal mpwi, 
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Lnpepoyv xetpwv, muppates yap orvyvatwv 6 ovpavds. 
TO LEV TpoTwWTOV TOV Ovpavov ywwoKeTe Staxplveww, Ta 
dé onpeia Teav xatpav ov Svvacbe; ‘yevea Trovnpa nat 
poryanris onpeiov emitnret, kai onpetov ov SoOnceras 
avThn et pn TO onpciov lwva. Kal KaTadtToy avTous 
amnnlev. 

* Kal éXOovres of padnrai eis TO Tépay émenaOovto 
dptous AaBeiv. °o Sé “Inoovs elzrev avrois, ‘Opare 
kal mpooéxete ato THs Copns tav Papicaiwy Kai 
Laddovxaiov. "ot Sé Sueroyifovtro ev éautols Ré- 
yovtes OTe "Aptous ovK éAaBopmev. *yvors 5é 6 "Incous 
elarev, Tl SiaroylfecOe ev éavtois, oAvyomicToL, OTe 
aptous ovx eAaBeTe; *ovmrw voeire, ovdé pynwoveveTe 
Tos TévTE apTovs TeV TrevTaKicxiAlwy Kal TodoUsS 
xodivous eXaBere; * ovd5é Tods EwTa GpTovs T@Y TETPAKL- 

rf , ? s 11 “~ 9 a 
oxidlwv Kal rocas aomrupioas eXaBere; “ras ov voeiTe 
OTL OU TEpl apTwy elroy Uuiv; TpocéyeTe 5é Amro THS CU- 
pens tav Papicaloy cal Laddoucalav. “tore cvvnxav 
ed b) , 3 A ted f “ v 3 A’ 
OTL ovK Eltrev Trpocéyewy amd THS COuNs TOV apTov, GANA 
amo ths Sibayns Tov Papicaiov nal Laddoveaiov. 

1’ ENov Sé o “Inaots eis Ta pépn Kaicapelas trys 
@Dirlrrov npota. to’s paOntas avtTov rAéyov, Tiva 
Aéyovet of avOpwirot elvat Tov viov Tov avOparrov; 
“oi 8€ elav, Of pev "Iwavyny tov Bartiotny, GAXos 

A ¢ , 4 \ ¢ / A o& a ed 
é “HAdav, Erepor Sé ‘lepepiay 4 &a trav mpodntav. 
%Adyer avrois, ‘Tels 5€ tiva pe AéyeTe elvat; * daro- 
xpilels Sé Xipov Tlérpos elev, 2D ef 6 Xptords 6 
eN a a A yA 72 4 1. ¢9 a. 
vios Tov Oeov Tov Swvros. ™“ azroxpuBels S€ 0 “Inaous 
elev avt@, Maxaptos el, Lipwv Bap "Iwva, ore cdpt 
cat alua ovx amexaduiév wou adr’ 6 TaTnp pou O ev 

a ’ a 8 9 \ Os , er \ ¢ , 
Tois ovpavois. “kayo 5é cot rNeyw OTL od et Tlérpos, 
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e A 
Kab wt TavTyn TH TETPA OiKOooUNnOw pou THY exxAnolar, 
N ’ ef +) , 2 A 19 , \ 
eat WvAaL adou ov KaTicyVaovaty avTns. * Kal dacw aol 
Tas KdelOas THS Bacirelas Tav ovpavay, Kato édav Snons 
emt THs yns éotas Sedeuevoy ev Tois ovpavois, Kab 0 
oA Uf > \ a a wv / 5] a b 
éay AVoNS éewl THS yns EoTaL AedXUpEVOY év TOs Ovpa- 
a 20 7 r A a ” 
vots. ™ tore SueoteitAato Tois paOntrais iva pndevt 
elirwaw Ott avTos éotiy 6 Xptotos. 
*%°Aqmo Tote NpEato o ‘Inaovs Sevxview tots padn- 
“ b a ef ” 9 A > e 4 9 A 
tais avrov ote Set avtov eis ‘lepoodAupa azedbeiv 
\ A a 3 ' “ , bd A 
Kat ToAXa Tae amd Tav tpecBuTépwy Kal apxvepé- 
4 a a 
ov kal ypaupatéwy xal amoxravOnvat cal rn Tpitn 
npepa eyepOnvar. “Kal mpocrdaBopevos avrov o Ileé- 
a a / 7 
Tpos mpEato eritysay avtT@ déeyor, “INews cou, Kupte 
ov pn otar oot Tovto. *6 Sé aotpadgels elev To 
Ilétpm, “Taraye omicw pov, catava’ axavdadoy «i 
épov, dTe ov dpoveis ta Tov Oeov adAd TA TeV av- 
Oparrev. 
*Totre o “Incovs elirev tois pa@ntais avrov, Ei 
9 “ 
tis OérXeu omrlaw pov édOeiv, atapyvncacOw éavTov 
Kal apatw Toy oTavpov avTov, Kal axorovbelTw LoL. 
3 / A a 
*O¢ yap eav Oéryn THY Yuyny adTov’ cwoal, aTroécet 
2 8 CA 2, a 9 \ \ 2 A @ ’ “ 
avtny’ os 8 ay atroréon THY Yruxny avtov evexev Epor, 
eo? > 2 26 \ ’ ’ v N 
evpnae. avTny. “ti yap adernOncetat avOpwros, éav 
\ / a , \ \ \ ? a 
Tov KOaMOY OAOY KEpdnon, THY S5é Yruyny avToU Enu- 
w67; 9 TE Swoer avOpwiros avTradraypa tHS ~uyNs 
>. A. OF \ ¢ es a 39 ’ v ’ 
avrov; ™ wérAXrAEL yap oO vios TOU avOpwrrov EpyerOas ev 
a a a , 9 ‘” 
tn So0&n Tov TaTpos avToU peTa TwY ayyéXwv avToO?, 
Kal TOTe amrodbwoe éExadoTw Kata Thy mpakw avtov. 
2, ed ‘ 4 ca ? l a 50 e 7 f 
apnv Neyo vpiv, etaly Ties TOY WE EcTOTwY OiTLVES 
ov py yevowvtat Oavatov Ews av idwow Tov viov Tov 
9 , * ? , 9 "A , >] Aa 
dvOpwrov épxopevov év TH Bactreia avTou. 
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17 ‘Kat pe npépas & waparapBaver 6 “Inoods 
tov Ilérpov nal *IaxwBov xat ‘Iwavyny tov aderddv 
auto, cai avadépes avTovs eis Gpos UYnroy Kat’ idlav. 
"kai petepoppoOn Eurrpocbey avrav, Kal EXaprpey TO 
TPOTWTTOY AUTOD WS O HALOS, Ta SE iuaTLA aU’TOD éyéveETO 

” ‘ A Pt 2) 
Neva ws TO fas. *xai ov dbhOn avtois Moians 
cal ‘HAlas cuvrandodvres pet avtod. ‘amoxpibeis Sé 
e Il , 2 A | a K 4 XO > e A 
o Ilérpos elev 7@ ‘Inood, Kupre, xaddv dori pas 
° bo) ae t , ? a , 
abe elvat’ ef Oerets, mrouow wde TpEis oKNVvas, aol 
piay kat Movoe? plav wai “HAla piav. *ére adrod 
anrobvtos, tov vedérAn dawtewn éereonlacey avrous, 
a“ A 
xat iSod dovn ex tHS vepédns N€youca, OdTes éotwy 
G vids pov 6 wyaTrnTos, ev @ evdoKnoa’ axoveTe avTod. 
°xal axovoavres ot pabntal erecay eri mpoocwtrov 
avrav Kai époBnOncav odpodpa. *xal mpoondOev 6 
"I A N e U 3. A a > 4 ra} A 
noovs Kat arramevos avtav eimrev, EvépOnte Kat 
pn poBeicbe. * érrapavres S5é Tors opParpods avtav 
ovdéva eldov et 1) Tov “Incotv povov. 

°Kal xcataBawovrwy avreav éx tod dpous éverelNato 

9 ry ¢ 93 A f N v ¢ rd 
avrois 6 ‘Inaods rAéyov, Mydevi einte rd bpapa &ws 
ee CQ - a 9 Q ’ ? a ’ a 10 L7 _’ 
od o vids Tod avOpwirov éx vexpav éyepOp. Kat 
b , * A e 0: N / Ti > e 
érnpotTncay auvToyv ot pabnral éyovres, oUY oO 
ypayparets Néyovow Ore “Hrlav Sef eXOcivy rparov; 
11 ¢ \ ? \ 2 e \ ” Q 
o Se amoxpiGeis eirrev, “Hdlas pev Epyetas xat 
/ A e 

atToxataocTnae TwavTa. “Aéyw Sé vyiy ore “Hrlas 
non HAOEv, Kal ovK érréyvwcay avTov, GAN érrolncay 
9 b ) “a ef 9 li ef ‘ € ey A 9 
éy avT@ boa nOéAncay. ovTwS Kai 6 vids TOD ay- 
Opairov médrgcr Tacyew UT avTov. “tote cuVnKay ot 
padnrat ore trept lwavvou tod Barricrod elirev avrois. 

“Kal €\Oovrwv mpos tov dyAov, mpoonOev av- 

a» a 2 \ 45 \ , ’ 
7T@ avOpwros yovuTetov avtoy “Kai réyov, Kupre, 
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éXénoov pov Tov viov, OTe ceAnviaterar Kab KaKOS 
jWaoyer’ ToANaKs yap imres eis TO TIP Kal ToA- 

, 5] \ a 8 16 } , | a 
AaKls Ets TO VOwp. “Kal mpoonveyxa avTOV Tois pa- 
OQnrais cov, kal ove nduyvnOnoav avtov Oeparredoat. 
“arroxpeis Sé€ 0 “Inoois eirev, "OQ yevea arictos 
kat Suectpappévn, Ews mote we? vpav écouar; ews 

’ 2 fs e oa t , 2 \ e 18 \ 
qotre avétopar vuwv; péperé pot avTov ode. “Kal 
9 »7 a €9 a 1 990 . 9 > a A 
éretipnoey avt@ 06 ‘Inaods, cat é&nXOev am’ avtovd Td 
Saypoviov, nal EOeparrevOn 6 traits amo THs @pas éxeivns. 
®Tore mpocedOovtes ot pabntal te ‘Inood cat idiay 
elzrov, Arca tlh npets ovK novynOnuev éxBarety auto; 
6 Sé Aéyes avtots, Acad TH odALyoTTLOTiay Uuav' anv 

A a ec a 20 ” / e , U 
yap rA€yw vuiv; édy eynte TicTiW WS KOKKOY oLVaTTEDS, 
. €petre r@ oper Tovr~, MeraBa &vOev éxei, wal pera- 
Bioerat, cal ovdev advvatnoet vpiv.* 

™ SvoTtpepopevov Sé avtav év th Tadtrala eimev 
avrois 6 ‘Incots, MédXec 0 vids Tod avOpdmov mapa- 
dSocbar «ig yelpas avOperwv, ™ Kat amoKrevotow 

> f a A , i ae > / \ ’ 
autov, Kal TH TAHiTn nmEepa eyepOnceTar. Kal édXuTN- 
Oncay oodspa. 

*"EXOovrwy Sé avrav ei¢g Kadapvaodp tpoondOov 
of ta Sldpaxyya AapBavovtes te Ilétpm Kai elzap, 
‘O SdacKxaros twov ov reret ra Sidpaypa; ™réyeu, 
Nal. «al eicedOovta eis thv oikiay mpoépOacev av- 
Tov 6 “Ino'ots Néyov, Ti cot Soxet, Ziwwv; of Bacr- 
Nels TIS YAS amd tTlyov AapBavovoew TéAn 7 KHVCOV; 
9 \ * ea Pare ) a bd . A b] 26 9 , 
GTO TOY vidy a’TaY nN amd THY adXoTpiwV; ™ EiTrov- 
ros 6é, "Amd rav addotplov, ébn avt@ oO “Inaois, 
““Apaye édevOepol eiow of viot. “wa &é py cKxavia- 
icwpev avtovs, Topevlels eis Oadaccay Bare ayxi- 

* Verse 21 omitted on the best MS. authority. 


* 
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é nn 9 
atpov kal tov avaBavta mpatov ixddv apov, Kat 
avolfas To aTopa avTod evpnoes oTaTnpa’ éxeivor 
AY . 9 “ 9 , 93 le) Y A 
AaBay dos avtTois avTi E“ov Kal cod. 

18 *Ev éxelvyn ry pa mpoonrOov ot pabntat Toe 
"Inood Aéyovres, Ths dpa pelfov édorivy ev th Bacirelg 
TaY ovpavav; *Kal TpocKaneodpevos Taidloy ExTnoev 

’ ? t x9 A 3g \ 2 ’ \ é Coa 
avTo év péow avtov *xai elrev, “Apny Aéyo vypiv, 
day pr otpagdnte Kal yévnobe ais ta tabla, ov py 
> # 9 ‘ , a 9 a ac 3 
eicéXOnrte eis THY Bacirelay Tay ovpavav. ‘*doTts ovv 
TATELVWORL EAUTOY US TO TaLdioy TOUTO, OUTOS éaTLV 
e 3 A a 9 a 
6 pelfav ev 17) Bacirela Tav ovpaver. 
5 oa 2\ Sé A 5 { a > 4 rn 
Kal os éav d€Enrays év ratdlov rowdrov éri Te 
e\ 
ovépuarti pov, ee déyetar. Sos & av oxavdarion eva 
TOV LLKPGV TOVTMY TAY TiaTEVOVTMY Eis ewe, TUUPEpEL. 
avT@ iva KpepacOn pvros Ovixds wepi TOY Tpayndov 
avtovd kal KatatrovtTicOn év TO TEeXNayEL THS Oaracons. 

"Ovai TO xoop@ ard tTév cKavdadwv’ avayKn yap 
€or éXciv Ta oKavoara, TARY oval To avEpaTr@ 
5.’ o0 TO axavdanrov Epyetar. * ei 5é 4% yelp cov 7H 6 

é ” 9 \ ’ 
qovs cov oxqvogrlter ge, éxxowrov avTov Kat Bare 
ard cov’ Karov aol égtw eigenOciy eis thy Conv 
Yorov 7 KUAAOL, 7 SVO yeipas 7 SV0 Todas Exovta BAN- 
Ojvat eis TO Hp TO aidviov. * Kal ef 6 6dOarpds cov 
oxavoanrlte. oe, éEeXe avrov Kat Bade amd ood’ Kadov 
gol €or povopOarpov eis Tiv Cwrv eicerOeiv, 4 8v0 
? 8 ‘ "4 An 3 \ / * , 
od0aruovs Eyovtra BrAnOnvar eis tHv yéevvay Tob aupos. 

*"Opare p21) xatadpovnonte évds TAY piKpwY ToOv- 

‘ / A / a a 
Tov’ Neyo yap vuly OTL ob ayyedot avTav ev ovpavois 
dia mavros Bdérovew TO TpdcwTov TOD wWaTpcs pov 

fa) 9 9 A * 12 Td Coa 5 A. 9 N , , 
Tov év ovpavots. viv Soxel; édv yévnral tis 
* Verse 11 omitted on the best MS. authority. 
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.9 ‘ e a a 
avOpor@ éxatcy wpoBata Kat wrAavnOy ev éE auton, 
> bd \ b) . 2 / ? ‘ 
ovyt adeis ta évevnxovta évvéa él ta Spy Tropevels 
Cyret TO TAavapevov; “Kal édv yévntas evpely avro, 
9 4 e¢ an. et > 9 b A a a 9 \ a 
any rA€yw viv OTe yalpes em’ avT@ wadrrdov 7 éml Trois 
éveynxovta évvéa Trois py) meTANAavnpéevois. “ ovVTwS OUK 
gori Oérnpa Eurpocbev tod watpds vey Tod év 

A UA a , 
ovpavois iva amoAntat & TeV puLKpoY TOUT. 
: / 

* Kay 5 dpaptnoyn 6 dberdds cov, traye édeyfou 
auToyv peratd cov Kat avTod povov' édy cov dxovon, 
éxépdnaas Tov adeApov cov. “édv Sé pu) axovon, 

tO] A ~ MM 4 A , rf 9 \ id 
maparaBe peta cod ett eva H S00, va él ocropatos 
Svo paptipwyv 4 tpiay oraln mav pnya. ™“édv &é 
Tapaxoven avTav, eimé TH éxxdnola’ édv 8é Kal Tis 
éxxAnolas tapaxoven, éoTw cor @aTrep 6 COviKds Kar 
6 tTeXorns. “’Apnv Aéyw vply, doa édv Snonte emt THs 

a a A 4 
yns ora Sedepéva ey TO ovpava, Kat doa édv AVoNTE 
érl THs yns Ectat NeAUpLEVa Ev ovpave. * TIddw rAéyw 
ec oA Cd 3 U , > e a > s\ A “ 
univ ore édy Sv0 cuudwvncovow é& vmav éml THs y7nS 
Wept jwavros mpaypatos ov édy aitnowvTat, yevnoerat 
avTois Tapa Tov tatpos pou Tod év ovpavois. ™ov 
yap ciow dvo 7 TpEls ouvvnypévoe eis Td ewov dvopma, 
éxet eipl ev péow avTav. 
¢ A 

*Tére wpocerOav o Ilérpos eclrev avt@, Kupze, 

tA e ’ b > .» e 9 7 \ > , 
WoodKs auapTnoe. eis ee 6 AdEADDS pov Kal adnow 

a , An 3 A 9 
avT@®; €ws errakis; “Aéyes avT@ 6 “Incods, Ov 

: ’ ’ e , 
Aéyw coe Ews Emraxis, AAN Ews EBSounnovranis émta. 
23 BS \ a e ’ e a 9 a 9 , 
td TOVTO wWpLoLWOn 7 Bactrela TeV ovpavav avOperTr@ 
a OW a . A 
Baatnrei, os nOéXnoev cuvapas Adyov peta Tav Sovr@V 

A > A a 
avrov. “aptapuévou 8 adtod cuvaipew, rpoonvéexOn 

“A ° > , 
avT@ éls odethérns puplwy taravtwv. * pr) Exovtos 

3 ~ ? A a 
5é avrov atrodobvat, éxéXevoev avtov 0 Kiptos mpabjvas 
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Kal Tv yuvaika avtod Kal Ta Téxva Kal TavTa doa 
elyev cal atroboOjvat. ™ werdv ovv 6 SovdoS wpomeKuvEL 
avT@ Aéywov, MaxpoOvynoov én’ enol, Kal wavta atro- 
dicw cot. “aomtrayyvicbels 8 6 KUptos tod SovXov 
éxelvou dmédvoev avtév, kab Td Savecov adnxev avTa. 
*® eEenOadv Sé 6 Sobros exeivos evpev Eva Tav cvvdSovAwV 
avrod ds dhethev avt@ éExatoyv Snvdpia, Kal Kpatnoas 
avrov érvuyev Aéywv, ’Amddo¢ ef te ddelrers. ™ ready 
ovv 6 atvdovA0s avTod Tapexdre avToy Aéyov, Maxpo- 
Ovpnoov én’ épol, cal atroddaw aot. 06 &é ovx 7OeXev, 
GNAa atreNOady EBarev avrov eis purakny &ws ar0de 
TO odetrAguevov. * iSdvres ovv of avvdovroL avTod Ta 
yevopueva éXumrnOnoay odddpa, Kal édXOdvTes Stecd- 
dncav TQ Kupiy éavTay tavta Ta yevopeva. ™ Tore 
TPOTKANETapEVOS AUTOV O KUPLOS aVTOD Ayes AUTO, 
Aodre rrovnpé, racay tiv oderny éexelvnv adnka cot, 
émel mapexddecas pe’ “ove edet Kal oe édAEhoat Tov 
auvdovrAdy cov, os Kaya oé nrénoa; “Kal dpyicOels: 
6 KUpLos avTod Trapédaxev avTov Tois Bacavictais Ews 
ov amroo@ Trav Td opedopevov avTo. “ovTws Kal 6 
TaTHP Lov OG ovpavios Toincer vpiv, édy pr) adnre 
EXATTOS TP GOEAPH avTov amd TaY Kapbidv van. 

19 'Kad éyévero bre érérecer 6 "Inaods rods Aoyous 
TovTous, peTnpev amo THs T'adiralas Kal 7AOev eis Ta 
opia THS “lovdalas aépav rob "lopdavov. * xal 7jKodov- 
Onoav avT@ byAot TodrAol, cal eOepdrevoeev avTods 
a 
éxel. 

*Kal mpoondOav avt@ ot Papicaion retpatovres 
avtov kal réyovres, Hi é€eoriw avOpwrp arortoas 
Tv yuvaika avrod ward racav aitlav; ‘6 8é 
aroxpiGels eizrev, OvK avéyvwre OTL 6 TroiMjoas aT 
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9 a # ) a P / > a 5 J 
apxns apoev kal Ondv érroinoey avtovs; * Kal eizen, 
"Evexa tTovtouv xatareler dvOpwios tov warépa Kat 
Thy pntépa Kat KorrAnOnoerat TH yuvatkt avTov, Kat 
€rovrat ot dvo eis capa piav. ° wate ovKére eioly 
dvo GAAd adp— pia. 0 ody o Oeds cuvétevkev, avOpa- 
A lA qT 4, 9 A => oe r. 
jos pn xopiléro. "Aéyouow avT@e, Tl otvy Maiors: 
éverelNato Sodvat BiBrlov aroctaciov kat atroddcat; 
reyes avrois ort Mavons mpds tv oKxdnpoxapdlav 
vpev érétpeey vyiv atodvocat Tas yuvaixas vpov' 
> > 9 A de 9 / id 9 ld e an ea 
am’ apyns 5€ ov yeyovey ovtas. °réywo Sé viv ore 
‘Os ay amodvon THY yuvaixa avTob py) emt qopvela Kal 
yapnon GrAAnv, poryarar. “)dEéeyovow avT@ ot paOnrad 
avrod, Ei obtas éotlv 7 aitla tod avOperrou pera THs 
yuvaixds, ov cuphépes yapnoat. “6 &é elirev avrois, 
Ou wavres yaopodow Tov NOyov TobTOV, GAN ols Sédoras. 
12.3 ) ny 9 aA vf > la R} ? , 
etoly yap Eevvovyot olTLVES EK KOLALAS pNTPOS EyEvVN- 
O@ncay obtas, Kab eioly evvodyot oitwes evvovylaOncay 
umd Tay avOpeTrwv, Kal ciciv evvotyou olrwes evdvov- 
e LY 5 a A b A b ] A e 
xicav éavtovs Sid tiv Bactrelay TeV ovpavar. 6 
Suvdpevos Yopely ywpeito. 
*® Tore mpoonvéxOncav avt@ tratbla, va tds yeipas 
3 a > a U ‘ e 2 
érv07 avtois Kal mpocevEnrar’ ot 5é padnral érrerl- 
pnoav avtois. “o &€ “Inoots elev, "Agere ta tradla 
, > \ a 4 ‘ A a 
kal pn KwdveTE avTa édOeiv pos pe’ TAY yap ToLoOv- 
tov éorly 4 Baqirela trav ovpavav. “xa érieis 
Tas YElpas avTois érropevOn éxetbev. 
* Kal idod els mpogeAOay avT@ eliev, Atdacxane, 
3 \ , ” a ‘ a7 . we \ 
tL aya0ov woinow a oxd Conv aiovov; “a &é 
elrrev avt@, Tl pe épwras mep) Tod ayabod; els doriv 
6 ayabos. ef Sé Oérers eis thy Cony cicerOetv, tTHpN- 
cov tas évtoAds. ™“réyes avt@, Holas; o Sé "Inaods. 
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eitrev, TO ov dovetcers, ov pouyevoets, ov KAE ELS, 
ov evdouaptupnoes, “Tiwa Tov waTépa Kal TV 
: U e 
UNTépa, Kab ayarnoes Tov wAnoloy cov ws aEauToOY. 
/ U a 
reyes avT@ Oo veavioxos, Ilavta tadta édvrata’ 
A a f 
tt ére votepo; “épy avT@ o “Inaots, Ee Oéneus 
s , ’ ’ ¢ 
Tédetos Elval, UTaye TwAnTOY Gov Ta viIrapyYovTa 
A ‘ a) 
cal Sos mrwyxois, cat EEeus Onoavpov év ovpave, Kal 
Seipo axodovOer pot. ™axovoas dé o veavioxos Tov 
, 9 a , e ° v e 
Noyov amirAOev Avrrovpevos’ NY yap Exov KTHLATA 
TONNG. . 
°Q S€é “Inaots elirev trois paOntais avrod, "Apunv 
Neyo viv OTL TWAovaoLtos SuacKorAWS EicerEVCETAL Eis 
thv Bacwrelay Tav ovpavav. “aardw S€ rA€eyo vpiy 
b ] 4 4 9 / , e / 
evKoTTOTEpoY ear Kapnrov Sida TpYTTnLaTOS padidos 
? ” a , > \ , a b J “ 
eioeNOeiy 7 WAOVaLOY ets THY BacirEiay TAY ovpavar. 
= dxovoavtes 5€ of paOnral éEerrnocovto oddpa 
/ a 
Néyovtes, Tis dpa Svvatrat awOnvar; ™ éuBr&d&pas dé 
¢ 9 a 9 3 a“ \ 9 4 “ Law 
0 'Inoots elzrev aptois, Ilapa avOpeétrots tovTo advva- 
Tov éotw, mapa 5é Geo travta Suvara. 
"Tore amroxpieis o Ilérpos elrrev avta, "Idov 
¢ oa we t “y9 D ’ , 
npets adnxapev tavra Kat nKodov0ncapev coe’ tl 
” 4 ¢ a ; os ¢ be "T a J 9 a > A 
apa ecTar pty ; Oo noous elirev autos, Apny 
, Cc a vA e a e b , A b A 
Neyo viv OTL vets of axoNoVOncayTés pot, ev TH 
f a 
Taduvyeveria, Orav Kablon oO vids Tod avOparov én 
Opovov dd&ns avrov, xabicecOe kal avtol ém Saédexa 
Opovovs xplvovres tas Sadexa gurds Tod “Iopannr. 
*xal mas ooris adjxey aderdhovs 7 adeAdas 7) TaTépa 
) pnrépa fH Téxva 1) aypous 7 oiKias Evexev Tod ovd- 
/ e 
patos pov, TWoAAaTTAaciova AnprpeTaL Kal Conv aiwvtov 
\ 
xAnpovouncer. “aodrol dé Ecovtat TpaToL érxaTor 
Kab EOYXaATOL TPOTOL. | 
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20 1¢ / ’ 9 e ? a ) a 
Opoia yap éotw 4 Bacirela tav ovpaver 
9 ‘ 3 / e bz ~ te} sd a. 

avOpwre@ oixodeototn, boTis é€nAOey aya pal pu- 
cOwcacbat épyatas eis TOY aptreX@va avTov. *oup- 

govncas é€ peta tov epyaray éx Snvaplov rihv 
népav airéoretrAev avTovs eis Tov aymeAava avrTod. 

Sxal éEeXOav wept tpitny wpav eldev dddovs écTO- 
Tas €v TH ayopa apryous, ‘*Kxaxelvois elrrev, ‘Tardyere 

, ¢ a b] \ 9 A XV oa a\ 4 / 

Kal vpels Ets TOY apTreN@va, Kal 0 €dv 4 Sixatov docw 
viv. °ot de amndOov. marw 5é éEeXOdv mept Extyv 
kal évatnv @pay érolncey woavtas. ‘epi dé thy 
évdexatnv éEehOwy evpev adroUS EoTo@Tas, Kal RéyeL 
avtois, Ti dde éotnxate OAnY THY Npépay apyol; " ré- 

9 aA ef >] e A b] , / 
youow avT@ bre Ovdels nuas euwicOdcato. Reyer 
> vn e ’ e oa : ’ na 8? 
avrots, Tarayere nal vets eis Tov aptrera@va. * ovrlas 
\ / UA e / a »? a a ? 
d€ ryevopévns Eyer 0 KUPLOS TOD aGuTENaVOS TO ETTH- 
4 9 “A U > f ? 
tTpomT® avtTov, Karecov tods épyatas Kal drrddos 

Tov pucBov, apfauevos amd tav eoyatav éws TaV 

4 9 t 2.80 e 4 \ e 5 4 ed 
mpwotov. *Kabl éNOovtes ot wept thy évdexaTnv wpav 

EXaBov ava Snvapiov. ” éXOovres Sé oi mpatou evopicay 
/ aA ’ 
ore wAetoy AnprrovTat’ xal ékaBov Td ava Syvapiov 
kat avtol. “ XNaBovtes 5é éyoyyulov Kata Tov oixodea70- 

wZ~ 7 ° em or 9 

Tov ™ Xéyortes, Ovros of Exxatos plav wpav érrolnear, 
kal icovs avtods nuiv érolncas trois Bactacact TO 
Bapos tis npépas cal Tov Kavowva. “6 8 drroxpiOels 
° 3 a. ¢ a ’ ? a P ) 
elev ev avtav, Eraipe, ove adduca oe’ ovyl Snva- 

U 
piov avvedovnods por; “apov to cov Kal dare. 

Gérw Sé€ TovT@ TH eoyatw Sodvat ws Kal aol’ 7 
b ] 4 , A S an 9 ra) 9 a a e 
ovx é€eotiv pot 0 OéXw Trotnoat ev Tois emois; 7 Oo 
> , / 3 A > A 9 c 3 
ofOarpos cou tovnpos dot ote eyo ayabos ecim; 

/ a 

“ovTws Egovtat ot Exxatot mparot Kab of mpawTor 

éoyarot. 
MATT. d, 
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"Kal avaBalvav o “Inaods eis ‘Iepooodvpa trapé- 
raBev rors Sadexa cat’ idiav, cal év 17 00@ Eitrev avrois, 
*"IS0d dvuBalvouev eis “IepocdAupa, cal 6 vids Tod 
avOpwtrov TapadoOncetat Tos apytepedoty Kal ypappa- 
Tevow, Kal KaTaKxpwovow avTov Gavaty. “Kal wapado- 

9 A a“ . 

govow avrov Tois €Oveow eis TO eprraifat Kat paote- 
a “ A e , 9 , 

yaoat cal otavpacat, Kal TH TplTn npépa eyepOnoeTat. 

20 , A > A e / n ean 

Tore mpoonrGev avt@ 4 pntnp tav viov LeBe- 
Saiov pera THY vidv avTHS, TpocKkvvotca Kab airovoa 
Tt wap avtov. ™6 dé evrev avty, Tl Oéreus; Réyet 

9 A“ Ei \ @& 6é e e Py / e rf Z 
avT@, Himé tva xablowow ovtor ot Svo0 viol pov els 
éx Sefvav cov xal els €& evwvipwv cov évy TH Bactrela 
cov. ™drroxpiOels 5é€ 0 “Inoods elarev, Ovx oidare 

2 oA C4 a / a 9 / 
tlaiteicGe. Suvacbe ruciv to wornpioy O éyod pédro 
mivew; DAéyovow avt@, AvvapeOa. ™réyeu. avtois, 
Td wey aotnpioy pov miecOe, Td 5 Kabicar éx 
SeEtav pov xab é€&F evwvipov, ovK éotw éepuoy Sodvat, 
%~\9 e e a f 24 > 2 
GAN ols nrotpactat vird Tov Tatpos pov. ™ Kal axov- 
e f ? s a f ? A 

cavres ot Séxa nyavaxtnocay wept tav Svo adeAdav. 
6 8é “Incots wporxareodpevos avtovs el7rev, Oidate 
OTL of apyovTes TOY EOvay KaTaKUpLEvoVoW avTaV Kat 
ot peyaror KateEovotdfovow avtav. * ody ovTas Errat 
éy Upiv’ GAN’ Os édv Oéry ev vty péyas yevéer Oat, Exrae 
¢ ra 7 27 Vow a f. 9 Cea 9 a 
vuav Staxovos, ™ kal os av OérAn ev vpiv elvat mpaTos, 
eA A . 28 0 ee a 9 ! ) 
éorat vay dSodAos* * wamrep 0 vids Tod avOpdtrov ovK 
nrOev StaxovnOnvat, ad\r\d Staxovnoas Kal Sovvar tiv 
suyny avTov AUTpov avytt TroAXOD. 

® Kai éxropevonévwy avtav amd ‘leptyo nondov- 
Onoev avT@ byNos TOAVs. ™ Kal od dvo0 tuddol xabn- 
pevot Tapa THY Odor, axovaavTes OTL "Inoovs Twaparyet, 
Expatay Néyovtes, Kupte, erX€noov nuas, vié Aaveid. * 6 
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. ? , > an ' . of 

5é dyAos ereriunoey avTois va oiwrncwow' ot dé 
a b 4 / , , e A e 

peilov expakay Réyovtes, Kupse, eXenoov nuas, vee 
Aaveld. “xal oras 6 “Incois eébavncev avtovs xat 
elev, Ti OédreTe Toimow viv; ™ réyovow aut, 
Kupte, va dvovyoow ot ohOardpol nuav. ™ omnday- 
xvicbels Sé 6 "Inoots mato Tav oupatov avTay, Kat 

9 , 9 ’ b / > ] A 
evbéws aveBrewar, Kat qeodovOnoay auTp. 

\ ¢ bf ‘ 

21 1 Kai bre Fyyicar eis ‘lepocdAupa Kai 7rAOer els 
BnOdayn eis Td Spos Tav eXatay, TOTE O “Inaods arré- 
aretrev Svo pabnras * Aéywv avrots, LlopeverOe eis THV 
KOpNY THY KaTévayTe VuaY, Kal evOdws evpnoerE GVOV 

4 a 3 9 ota c 9 U , 
Sedeuevnv Kal wa@dov pet avTns’ AvoavTes @yayeTe 
pow. *Kxat édy tis vpiv ely TL, épeire OTe ‘O Kuptos 

b ] A ” . 10 A be ? A 3 4 le) 
avtav ypelav exer evOds 5é arroctene? avtovs. ‘todTo 
5é yéyovey iva wAnpwbn +d pynOev Sia Tod wpodyrov 
NéyovTos, *EKizrate tH Ouyarpt wv, [dod o Bacirevs 

4 a. : 3 \ > Ww 
cou épyetal coe pais Kal émeBeBynnads emt dvov Kal 
ért waXov viv viroluylov. ‘opevOévtes 56 ot pabn- 
rat xal romncaytes Kabas mpocérakev avtois 6 “Inaods, 
"? Wy oO t Tov mado b éréé © 
nryayov Thy ovov Kal Tov ma@dov, Kal éréOnxav ér 

> Aa Ve fF > / b U > A ge \ 
avTov Ta ipatia, Kal érrexabicev éTravw avrav. *°6 bé 
TWrEiTTOS OYAOS EoTpWoAaY EavToY TA iatia év TH OOO, 
Gdnroet 5€ Exorrrov KAdbovs amd tov Sévdpwv cal é- 

n ’ A QA 9.¢@.y e , ’ 

otpovvuoy év TH 0b@. *°ot &€ oyAoL ot podyovTes avTov 
kal ot axonovOobvres Expatov réyovTes, ‘Ocavva TO vi@ 
Aaveld, evroynuévos 6 épyopevos ev ovopate xupiou, 
acavva ev rots Urpiotots. 

Kal eioeAOovtos avtod eis ‘lepoooAupa eceicOn 
Wwaca Wor Aéeyouca, Tis eat ovtos; “ot é 

e A 
bydot EXeyov, OvTds eoriwv o mpodyntns "Incots 6 ato 
Nafape@ r7s Tadsralas. 
A —2 
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un 
to 


” Kal eionrOev *Incods eis TO tepov Tod Oeod, Kai 
¢-7 U A a . 9 / 9 a 
efeBarev travtas Tovs TwAOUWTAS Kai ayopalovTas év TO 
lep@, kab tas tTpamélas Tév KONAUBICTaY KaTéoTpeeD 
Kai Tas Kabédpas TAY TwAOVYTwWY Tas TreptoTepas, * Kal 
a 9 (od 
Néyet avTois, Déypamrar, ‘O oixos pou olxos mpocevyns 
KAnOnoerat, vets S€ avToy TrovetTe omHAALOY ANTTOY. 
“Kati mpoonrOov avt@ tupdot Kai ywdol ev TH Epa, 
Kai €Oeparrevoev autos. 
15? 4 de e 63 A \ e A N 
Idovres dé of apyrepets Kat of ypapparets ta Oav- 
pacia & éroingey Kal Tovs maidas Tods Kpavovtas év 
na e a \ re ‘OQ \ A Ca A ls ? 
TO lep@ Kab hEeyovTas, ‘Ogavva TO vid Aaveld, nya- 
/ 16 \ 9% x a 7A t l ® f ‘ 
vaxtnoay,® cat eltrav avT@, Axovets Tl ovTot Néyoucw ; 
6 86 "Incods Aéyet avtois, Nal: ovdérrore avéyvwre Ste 
"Ek atopatos vytriov Kat Onratovtwyv Karnpticw aivov; 
x ” a 
“nal kataditev avtovs é&nNOev EEw THS TodEwWS Els 
Bybavlayv, cai nuricOn exe. 
®TIpwt dé éravayayev eis THv modw érelvacer. 
19 } ide A / > Ne OOOV TAG > 3 > 7 
"KL LOWY CUKNY pilav €m’ THS OdoV 7AUEV ET aUTN)D, 
Kat ovdev evpev ev avtTy eb pr gvAAa povorv, Kal 
, > to) / b] re) \ a 9 
Aéyee aut, Mnyxete €xk cov Kapmos yevntat els 
o ras U a e A 
Tov aiava, Kal éEnpavOn wapayphnya n ovKy. ™ Kai 
‘sé e ‘ 20 ’ / a 
iSovtes of paOnrat éGavuacay déyortes, Ilds tapa- 
ra 9 , @ e a. 21 2? @ \ de e "J los 
xpnpua €EnpavOn n cunn; “ amroxpileits d€ 0 ‘Inaods 
elev avtois, "Aunv Aéyw vyulv, éay Exynte Tictw Kal 
pr) StaxptOnre, ov povoy +O THS TUKIS Tomoete, GANA 
Kav T@ Oper TovT@ eimnte, “ApOnre cat BrAnOnTe eis THv 
Oaraccay, yevnoetar’ ™ Kal mavta boa av aitnonte ev 
Th Mpocevyyn Ticrevovtes Anurper Oe. 
® Kal éX@avros avtob eis TO lepdv, rporirAOov ave 
SidarkovTt of apyepets Kal of mpecBuTepos Tov aod 
/ ? / ce) a 
Aéyovtes, Ev woia é£ovcia -tadra moves; Kat tis 
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cot édwxev thy éEovolay tavtnv; ™dmoKpiOels Sé O° 
"Ingots elev autois, "Epwrncw vas Kayo oéyov 
va, ov édy elarnté pot, Kayo vuty gpd é la é€ovcla 
> ee ia ay Iiod ¢p vy TO ougLe 
le) a. > 4 
tavta Tow’ "To Bantiopa Td “lwavvov robev Hv; 
éE ovpavod 7 €& avOporav;: of dé dveXoyifovro rap’ 
e A / 26? \ ” ? 9 “ 9 a 
éauTois Néyovtes, “Kav etrrwpev, “EE ovpavod, épet 
Cc A \ / g > 3 , b] A Pd 7 
npiv, Aca ti ovv ove emirrevoate avT@ ; édy bé elraper, 
"EE avOpwrwrv, poBovpeba tov oydov" avTes yap ws 
mpogytny éxovow Tov “lwavynv. “Kal atroxpiOévtes 
”~ 3 le) > > v 4 > A >. + 
t@ ‘Inood elzrov, Ovk oidapev. ey avtois xal avrTos, 
QOL 9 \ / ec a ? ? / A a 
Oude eyo A€yw vyiv ev mola éEovcia radta Tow. 
Ti de vuiv Soxet; avOpwiros elyev téxva Svo° Kal 
mpoceNOov TO TpwT@ elrrev, Téxvov, Uraye onpepov 
’ , > A 2 A a9 ¢ . 3 \ >. 
épyavouv év TO auTermvw. “oo 5é amroxpiOeis eizrev, 
Ov Oérw, torepov Sé perapernOels amnrOev. ™ rpoc- 
enor Sé Te Sevrépp elev Woavtws. 6 &¢ droxpwleis 
elrev, Evy) xupte, nat ovx amnrOev. ™ ris éx trav Svo 
bf , \ Gé A Lief , e A 
erroinoev TO OéAnpua Tod TaTpos; A€youcwy, ‘O rpaTos. 
Néyet avTois oO “Incods, “Apry Aéyw vuip StL of TEAG- 
vat Kab at mopyat TWpoayovow vpas eis Tv Bacw- 
Ned. D Ocod. * 7 AOev yap "Iwa ss vas ev 000 
etav Tov Ocod. ™ ArAOEv yap "lwavyns pos vas év 0b@ 
Sixatoovvns, Kal ovK émictevoate avT@ of 5é TeA@vat 
kal ai topvas ériotevoay avT@ vpels Sé iddovrTes ov 
perepernOnre VotEepoy Tod TicTEdTaL AUTO. 
? 9 
S*AXAHY mapaBoAny axovoaTe. avOpwrros nv oLKo- 
\ 
SeamroTns, ooTis eputevoey aptreXo@va, kal dpayyov 
avT@ mweptéOnev kal dpv&ev ev avT@ Anvov Kal w@xKodo- 
unoev trupyov, cal é&é50To avTov yewpyois, Kal amedy-' 
pnoev. “ore Sé Hryyicev 6 KaLpos TOY KapT OY, ATrérTELNEV 
‘ es b A \ \ b) a ‘ 
rovs SovAovs avTod impos Tovs yewpyovs AaPBelv Tous 
xaptrovs avtov. * nat AaBovres oi yewpyot Tovs SovAous 
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avtod ov pev eetpav, dv Sé amréxtewayr, dv bé édtOoBo- 
Ancav. “dadw améotetAev AAXOvS SovAOUS TA«Elovas 
Tov Tpdétav, Kat érolncav avrois Wa'avTas. ™aTepov 
5é améoreikey pos avTods Tov vidy avTod, Néywr, 
EK ’ ‘ er $8 _¢ $2 1 207 
yrpamnoovrat Tov viov pov. ™ ot dé yewpyol idovTes 
\ a e ¢e , , 
tov viov elirov év éavtots, OvTos éotw o KANpovopos’ 
aA \ 
Sedte atroxtelvwpev avTov Kal oyapev THY KANpOVo- 
plav avtod. “Kat rAaBovtes avrov éEéBarov éw Tod 
9 a \ > +f 40 ef 2 eo, a 
apreAovos Kat atréxtewav. “ oray obv EXOn 6 Kvptos TO 
A a a VA 
aptreXavos, Tb rouoet Tots yewpryois éxelvos; “Aéyou- 
atv avT@, Kaxovs xaxés atrorécet avtovs, kal Tov ap- 





Terava exddoeTat AAs yewpryots, olTLVES aTrodwo'ouT LW 
avT@ TOvs KapTrods év TOIS Katpois aUTaY. “réyeL av- 
a- ¢ 9 A 3Q7/ > / DJ a n 
tots 6 “Inaods, Ovdérore avéyvate ev tais ypadais, 
AlOov ov arredokipacay oi oixodopobytes, ovTos éyevnOn 
eis Kehadnv yovlas‘ wapd Kuplou éyévero attn, Kal 
éotiy Oavpactn év opOarpois nuav; “dia TodTo Aéyw 
“ 9 a A a 
viv OTe apOnoerat ad’ vuav n Bactrela Tod Oeod Kal 
SoOncerat EOver trovodytTe Tovs Kaptrovs auTns. “ Kal 6 
mecoy él Tov AiGov TodTov avvOracOnoeTar’ ef’ ov & 
av Téon, AiKunoEL avTov. “ aKotcavtes 5é of apyte- 
pets Kal ot Papicaot tas mapaBoras avtod éyvacav 

A , b A 
OTL Trept avTay Aéyer’ “ Kat CnTodvTEs avToY KpaTHaaL 
\ 
époBnOncav rovs dydous, érel eis mpopyntny avrov elyov. 
99, 1 Q 9 6 ‘ e | a , » 9 
Kat amoxpies o Inoots madw eltev év 
A a e ’ iY a 
mapaPorats avTois, Neywv, **Opowdn n Bacirela trav 
a a 
ovpavev avOpeor@ Bacthrei, oars érrolncev yapovs TO 
ta > an Bg > f/f N t ao. / 
vi@ avtod. * kal amréotetNev Tovs SovAOUS aUTOU Kadécat 
, ) ‘ t \ ’ y 
TOvS KEeKAnpEevoUS Eis TODS Yydpous, Kal ovK 70Erov 
énOeiy. ‘arddw améoteirev Adrous SovrAouvs Aéyor, 
Eizrare rots xexdrAnpévois, “Idovd to apioréy pov nToi- 
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e le) 
paxa, ot Tavpot pov Kab Ta otticTa rTeOupéva, Kar 
, 4 ° Sev 3 \ / Be 2 f 
mavra €rowa’ Sedre eis Tos yapous. *oi Se aperr- 
cavtes amnrOov, os pev els Tov itov aypdv, Os dé éari 
4 b / 9 Aa, 6.¢ \ \ f 
Thy éutoplay avtov’ °ot dé Nowmol Kpatnaavtes Tovs 

’ > an a > Ss 7 \ 

SovAous avtTod UBpicav Kal atréxteway. "6 5é Bact- 
A 9 ‘ 4 \ 4 b ] A 
Neds wpyicOn, Kal meufras Ta oTpaTevpaTa avTOU 
ara@necey Tors hovels éexeivous Kal THY ToAW avToY 
évérrpynoev. “tore Neyer Tots SovAoLs avTod, ‘O pév 
4 @ ¢ b] e be é > 9 4 
ryapeos Erotpmos eotu, ot Sé xexAnpévoe ovK Hoay a€vor. 
9 U > 2 )} \ Py .) A 10 a Vd 
mopeverOe ovv él tas SueEdSous TH Oddy, Kal BaoUS 
édy evpnte Kadéoate eis Tods yapous. “Kal éFer- 
Oovtes of SotvAoe exeivos eis Tas odds oUVnyayov TravTas 
ef ® / 9 / b] 4 ¢ 
daous Elpov, Trovnpovs Te Kal ayaGous, Kal érAnacOn o 
vupdov avaxeiméevorv. * eicedOadyv Sé 0 Bacirevds Oeaca- 
3 A 9 b aw b 9 
oat Tovs dvaxetpévous eldev éxel dvOpwirov ovK évdedv- 
, 4 } , 12 / ? A ¢ A a 
pévov évdupa yapov. “xal réyer avTad, “Etaipe, os 
elonrdes de 7 exyov Evdupa yapov; 6 Sé édipwOn. 
13 / e A = A , , 9 n 
TéTe 6 Bactarevs eltrev Tots Svaxovois, Anoavtes avTov 
/ n > An? > \ >] AN / \ 
qooas Kal yelpas éxBareTe avTov Els TO OKOTOS TO 
éEdrepov' éxet Eota 6 KAavOpds Kat 6 Bpuypds Tey 
odévtwv. “doddol yap eiow KAnTol, oArtyou Se éxre- 
KTol. 

* Tére rropevbévres of Papicaior cvpBovrAoy éda- 
Bov dws avtov TayWevowow ev. royo. * Kal dmocréd- 
Novety avT@ Tors paOntas avtav pera tdv ‘Hpwdia- 
vav Néyovtas, ArddoKnare, oldapev OTe admOrs ef Kar 
thy .ooov tod Geod ev arnOeia Sidaones, Kal ov péret 

9 s 9 / >] 4 9 4 
cot Trepl ovdevos, ov yap BréTrels ets TpOcwTov avOpo- 
mov “eimé ovv nuiv, tl cor Soxet; E€eorw Sodvat 

A A ov. 18 \ , e939 a \ 
kivoov Kalcaps 9:00; “yvovs S€ 6 Inoods tiv movn- 
play avray elev, Tl pe metpafere, viroxpital; * ere 
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\ / fo) U e \ I 
SelEaré prot TO vopiopa Tov Knvoov. ot dé Tpoon- 
fa) ¢ Cal / ¢ 
veyxayv avt@ Snvapiov. ™ Kal Reyes avTois, Tivos » 
eixov altn Kat n émuypadn; ™rAé€yovcw avTe@, Kaica- 
UJ v4 9 A "A 50 ? \ K. / 
pos. Tote Aéyes autos, “Amodore ovv ta Kaicapos 
A aA ra a , 
Kalcapt nal ta Tod Geod te Oe@. “Kai axovcavTes 
1! ey i ee as Oe f) 
€Oavpacay, Kat adévres avtov andar. 

8 °K éxelvyn TH Nmepa mpoanrOov avT@ Laddoveaior 
AéyovTes p47) Elval avacTacw, Kal émnpdtnoav avTow 
*Xéyovtes, AtéacKxare, Movojs elrrev, "Eav tis azo- 
Oavyn mr) éxov réxva, érvyapBpevoes 6 aderAdos avTod 
THY yuvaina avToD Kal avactices oTréppa TH adeAXoo 
avtod. *joav Sé wap npiv émrrd aderdol, Kal o 

A A > 7 l \ / > A 
TPOTOS ynpwas ETEANEUTYCEDY, Kal pn Exov oTréppa adjrev 

\ aA b A a 70 a ? a 26 °¢ Hf \ oe 
THY yuvaixa avToD TS GSEAP@ avTov. ™ opoiws Kat o 
devtepos Kat 6 Tplros, ws tov érra. ™Uorepov Sé 
mavtov améGavev n yuvn. ™ ev tH advactacer ov» 
tlvos tev érta Ectar yun; TavTes yap éxyov avrny. 
* amoxpilels Sé o “Inoods elirev avrois, Wdavacbe, 

‘ 66 \ A 5 ‘ é 4 “A a 
fin eldores Tas ypadas pndé thy dvvautv tod Geod. 
© éy yap TH avaotaces ovTE yapodouy ovTE yapuilovTat, 
3 > ¢ a3 a _? 2 7 81 Y Ql oa 
GN ws ayyerot Geod ev TH ovpave ciciv. * cept dé THs 
avacTacEwWsS TOY VEXPOV OUK aveyvwTE TO pyOeV Upiv 

a A 
vid Tov Geod réyovtos, *’Eyw eciut 6 Oeds ’ARBpadp 

\ e A 3 \ \ e 9 v4 > ‘4 e 
Kat o Oeos *Ioaax Kai o Oeds "IlaxaB; ovKn éotw 6 
Beds vexpdv adrAd Cavtwrv. “Kat dxovoavtes oi dyrot 
2 , 2 ON fal Aa 9 A 
éEerAnocovto émi tH Sudayy avrod. 

“Oi 5 Dapicaios axovoavtes Ott ehipwoev Tors 
Laddovxalovs cuvnyOnoay emi 7d adro, * Kal érnpw- 

t ? 2 A \ , > ys 38 , 
tnoev els éE avta@v vopuiKkos teipalwv avtov, * Aidd- 
gKane, Toia évToAt peyadn ev TH vouwm; "6 dé edn 
avt@, ‘Ayarnoes Kipiov tov Oedv cou évy bAn TH 
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Kapolta cov Kai év OdXn TH Wuyi cou Kal év dAn TH 
38 7 N ’ ’ 

Scavoig cov. “avn éotiv 7% peyadn Kal mpwTn evTONn. 

89 } UA dé e ’ . a 9 : \ 

evtepa O€ ouota autn, Ayarnoes tov wAnclov cov 
e a A 
ws ceauvtov, “ év ravtats tais Suciv évtodais dos 6 
vowLos Kpéuatat Kal ot mpopyrat: 

aap g dé tov D lov érnpo j 

vynypevav b€ Tdv Papicaiwy éexnpotTycey av- 

LY a A a 
tovs 6 “Inoods “réyov, Th viv Soxet wepi tod 
Xpictod; Tivos vidos éotw; Réyovow avTo, Tod 
Aaveid. “réyes avtots, Tlas ovv Aaveld év mvep- 
A > \ / t “UW? / a 
pate Kadet avtov Kuplov, NEywv, “ Kumrev xupios TO 

/ / 9 a ig a A ‘ 
Kupim pov, Kadouv éx deE:av pou éws av Oa Tous 
éyOpovs cov vroxatw tadv mwodwv cov. “ei ovdv 
AavelS Kxarei avtov Kipiov, mas vies avTod éotiv; 
“Kal ovdels eduvato aroxpiOnvas avT@ Royov, ovde 
éroApnoéy Tis at’ éxelyns THS Huepas EmEpwTHoaL avToOV 
OUKETL, 

23 ‘Tore 6 Incods éAdAnoev toils dyxA0ts Kal Tos 
pabnrais avtod *Aéywv, “Evi tHs Maotcéws xabédpas 
éxadOtoav ot ypayparels Kat ot Papicaio.. * ravra ovv 
doa av elmo vpiv Tommoate Kal TypeiTe, Kata Sé Ta 
épya avTay pa) toveite’ Aéyovow yap Kat ov Tolovet. 
*Secpevovow Sé doprla Bapéa Kai émitiOéacw eri 

\ ” a ’ ’ . AN a ’ 
Tovs @povs Tav avOpeéTev, avTol bé ta SaxTUdN® 
. A > ys a > 7 5? ._\ ¥ 
avtév ov Oérovow Kiwnoas avta. *avra S€é Ta Epya 

ww “~ “A 4 

avtév rototow mpds TO OeaOnvar trois avOpwrrois’ 
TrATUVOVELY yap Ta PvAaKTHPLA aVTaV Kal peyadv- 
vovow Tad Kpacieda, *dirodow Se Thy TpwroKdclay 
év ois Selrvois Kxal tas mwpwrtoxabedpias év rais 
cuvaywyais "kal rods adomacpovs év Tais ayopais Kat 

n a“ td aA ; A 
Kareicbar vd Tov avOpetwv paBBi. Supers b6 py 
KAnOnre paBRi' els yap éorw vuev o SidacKaros, 
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mavres Se vyets aderAdol éore. Kal warépa pu) Kanée- 
wn a A id e 
oNTE Va él THS YAS Els yap EoTLW VUwY O TATHP O 
’ a / 
ovpavios. “pnde KrAnOnte KaOnynral, ore KaOnyntrs 
A e r.Y 
Upov éeotiv els 6 Xptotos. “6 88 pelfov vucav éorar 
e A ° 12 ¢/ A Cd 4 e Y 
vpav Staxovos. “ootis S€ vipwoes éavToy TaTreiwo- 
Oncetat, Kal ooris TaTrewocet EavToY U\ywOnceTat.* 
“Oval 5é vuiv, ypapparteis Kal Dapicaio: vrro- 
e A / a 9 A ” 
kpttal, ort KAelere tTHv RBacidelay Tay ovpavev Epu- 
¢ a \ / 
apocbey tév avOpamwy vueis yap ovK eicépyear Ge, 
ovde Tovs eioepyopévous adiete cicenOeiv. 
aA a a ¢ 
% Ovat viv, ypapparteis nal Papicaio: vroxpiral, 
. \ a 
OTs TWeptayeTe THY Odraccay Kal THY Enpdv roijoat 
éya TpocnAvTov, Kal Tay yévynTat, Troveire avTOV VicV 
yeévuns SiAoTepov vpar. 
* Oval vpiv, oSmyot tuddrol of Aé€yovtes, “Os dv 
> / P A a 2Q7 3 a > A > 7 9 a 
ouoon év TO va@, ovdév eotw' Os 8 av opoon ev TO 
Npvc@ Tov vaev, cdelret, ™“ pwpot nal tudroi, rls 
9 e A aA ¢ A e e , A 
yap peilwv eotly, 0 ypuvcos 7 0 Vacs 6 ayltacas Tov 
xpucov; * Kai, “Os av opoon év TH Ovaiacrnpiy, 
NY 9 e Pa a > / b] a PS 4 A ? i 
ovdey oti’ Os & ay opoon ev To S0py TO érrave 
avtov, odelret. “tudrol, tl yap petlov, ro Sapo 
A \ @ U \ ¢ t \ bs a - Of FD 
9 TO Ovovactnptov TO aytalov To Sepov; ” o ovv 6uoaas 
év T® Ovovacrnple oprver ev avtT@ Kal év waow Tois 
éravw avtov * Kat 0 opoocas év TO va@ opmvuet ev 
avT@ Kai é€v TH KaTOLKOdDYTL avTOY’ ™ Kal Oo opocas év 
T A 9 a ? Uy P @ 6 4 TOU Geoo } bd a 
@ ovpave opvver ev TO Opovm Tod Beod Kal év To 
/ ? , b ce) 
KaOnpéve érrav@ avTod. 
23 O b] i ca a) \ @ “a e j 
val vuiv, ypappateis Kat Papicaios vioxpi- 
e 9 le) eq? \ \ ” \ 
tal, OTe atrodexatovTe TO nOVoTpoY Kal TO avnOov Kat 
0 , ? / / a t \ 
TO Kupvov, Kal adnxate ta Bap’Tepa Tov vopov, THY 
* Verse 13 omitted on the best MS. authority. 
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Kpiolv Kat TO éde0s Kal THY TiocTiW TadTa ede ToLnoaL 
Kaxeiva pon adelvat. ™ ddyyot tuddoi, of SiwaArlCovtes 
Tov. Kovertra, THY 6 Kapnrov KaTativovtes. 

* Oval viv, ypayparels kar Papicaior vmoxperwl, 
dre Kabapilere Td efaolev TOU moTnplov Kat THs Tap- 
oridos, écwbev Se yéwovow é& apraryhs Kar dxpacias. 
* Mapicaie tupré, xabapicov mpatov Td évtos Tod 
mwotnplov Kai THs Tapowidsos, iva yévntay Kal Td éxTos 
avTod Kabapov. 

*Qvai vpiv, ypayparelts Kat Papicaio: viroxpirai, 
OTe tapopaatere tagous Kxexoviapévors, olrives éEwOev 
pev dalvovra. dpaio, Erwbev $8 yépovow darko 
vexp@v Kal tadéns axabapolas. ™ovTws Kat vpeis 
éEwbev pev ghalvecOe tois avOpamos Slaw, érwbev 
dé dore peotol vmoxploews Kai avopias. 

™Ovai vpiv, ypappateis nai Dapicaios itroxpirat, 
OT’ oikodopeiTe Tovs Tapovs THY TpodnTwY ‘Kal Koc= 
peire TA pynpeia tov Sixalwv, ™ kai rAéyete, Ei Fuca 
éy tais nyépats tov tatépwv nuav, ovx av pueda 
Kowwvol avTav év TS aipatt Tév Tpodytav. ™ ore 
paptupetre éavtois Ste viol éore THV hovevodvTwv Tors 
wpopytdas. ™ Kat vuets WANpwoaTe TO LETPOV TeV Tra- 
tépwov vuav. ™ odes, yerynpata éytdvav, was puynre 
amo THS kploews TNS yeevyns 

“Aa todto ido éyd aroatéAXw mpos UMas Tpo- 
griras Kat copous Kal ‘ypappareis® é& avrav atoxrevetre 
Kal oravpwoete, cal é& avtdy paotiywoete ev Tails 
cuvaywyais vuav Kat didf&ere amo Toews eis TOAL* 
*Grrws EXON ep vuas wav alwa Sixatov EX UYYO pEVOD 
ext THs Yyns ato Tov aimatos “ABeX tod SiKaiov Ews 
Tod aiuatos Zayapiov viod Bapaylov, dv épovevoate 
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N fe) A \ A. 4 36 2 ‘ , 
petaED Tov vaed Kat Tod Ovotactnpiov. ™*auny réyo 
vpiv, nEev TabTa Travra él Thy yEeveav TaUTND. 

87 T \ ¢ ’ e 9 \ 
epovoannp lepovoarnu, » amoxtelvovca Tous 

° A A 2 
mpopyntas Kat MOoBorAodca Tovs aTrexcTadpévous pos 
auTny, TocaKlis NOéAnCAa emLcUVayayely Ta TéEKVA Cou, OV 

. ’ 

TpoTov opvis émicuvayes T& voocia avTns vd Tas 

A ° a e 
mTépuyas, Kat ovK nOcAnoate. * idov adleras vpiv o 
= ¢ a 9 89 / \ con 9 t ¥ 
olxos vpdv epnpos. eyo yap vpiv, ov By Me lLOnTeE 
am’ aptt €ws av elrnre, Evaroynpévos 6 epyomevos év 
ovouatt Kupiou. 





24 'Kai éferOadv 6 “Incods did rod iepod éro- 
J \ A e Y b ] “A 3 a 
pevero, xal mpootjAGoy ot pa@ntat avTov émdeiEa 
auT@ Tas oixodouds Tod tepod. *o dé drroxpiOels elzrev 
avrois, Ou Bnrérere Tadta Tayta; apni eyo viv, 
ov pun adeOy wde ALOos ert riBov, 8 03 ov KaTadvOnce- 
Tat. * xaaOnpevou dé avrod émi tod dpous Tév éNaLov 
mpoonrOov avT®@ ot pabyral nat’ idlay Aéyovres, Eizé 
nuiv, Tote TavTa éotat, Kal TL TO Onpelov THS ONS 
qmapovolas Kal guytedclas Tod ai@vos; “kal, atro- 
.' e693 A ? ? a / , ¢e a 
xpOeis o “Inoots eitrey avtots, BAérrete pn Tis vas 
Travnon. "moddol yap éedevgovTaL emt TH ovopari 
a 
pov Aé€yovtes, “"Eyo cise o Xploros, Kat Toddovs 
’ 6 / 1 9 ’ / \ 
TNAVNTOUC LV. perAAnoete S€ akovew Tedéuous Kal 
aKxods qrokguev’ opare pn) Opociabe’ Set ydp yevéo Oar, 
GAN obra ¢€ativ TO TédXos. "éeyepOnoeTat yap EBvOsS 
érrt vom nal Bagirela evi Bactreiav, Kat écovrat 
Awol Kal cercpuol Kata ToTovs. *aavTa b€ TadTa 
~~" 
apy) odiyov. 
®*Tore mapadwoovow vas eis OrApw Kai aro- 
KTEvova LW ULas, Kal cece pLcovpevot VTO TAYTWV TOV 
eOvav dd Td dvopa.pov. “Kal tore cxavdadic Ono ovrat 
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qoAXrol Kal dAAnAOUS Trapaddcovew Kal pionoovew 
GdANAoUS. “Kat TodAot WrevdomrpodHntas eyepOnaovTat 
Kat TAavnoovew toAAovs. ™ Kat Sid To wANOUVORVvaL 

‘ ) / ¢ 9 ¢f n A 18 ¢ 
THY avoplay uynoeTat 4 ayatTn ToY ToANOD. O 
5é viropelvas eis TEXOS, ONTOS TwOnceTaL. “Kad KNpU- 
NOnceTat TOUTO TO Eevaryryédiov THS Bacirelas év OAN TH 
oixoupevyn eis papTuploy mac Tots EOvectv, Kat TOTE 
n&ee TO TéXOS. 

*"Oray ovv idnte 7d BoéXAvypa THs épnuacews Td 
pndev Sia Aavindr tod wrpodyrov éotds ev Tor@ dryly, 
e 39 n ’ 16? € 9 a? / 
0 dvayiwooKwy voeitw,  TéTe of ev TH “lovdala deuyé- 

Sel Ad we 2 : ano t 
twoav emi ta dpn, “o él Tov Sepmatos pr) KataBatw 
= a 9 A 9 l 9 A 18 N e 3 A 9 lel 4 
dpat Ta &x THs oiklas avTod, “Kal o év TO aype@ p7 
émistpepaTw oTicw dapat TO ipatiov avtod. ™ oval 
dé rais év yaotpl éyovoats Kab tais Onralovcais 
9 9 / a e J 20 Ul \ @ 
éy éxeivats tais npépats. ™ wrpocevyecOe Sé iva pr) 

e a A 

yevntat n pvyn Voy yewadvos wnde caBBate. ™ éoras 
\ / On¢ / 4 b 4 > 9 b a 
yap tote Orwpis peyadn, ola ov yeyovey am apyns 
Koopou ws TOD vov avd’ ov pur) yevntas. ™ Kal et pun exo- 
ro8 0 ee 4/ 3 a > A 9 0. A e. 
HOnoav ai nuépas exeivat, ovn av éoOn aca capt 

‘ \ \ bd A , ee 4 5] ” 
dua 8é rods exAexTovs KoOAOBWOncoVTaL ai nuépat Exetvar. 

*® Tore dav tis vpiv eltrn, "Idod ade 0 Xpiotes, 7 
*8e, p71) muotevonte. ™ eyepOnaovtas yap yrevdoxypiator 

Q A , a / \ 
kal aevdorrpodntat, Kal Swcovew onpela peydda Kal 
Tépata, wore TAaYHCaL, eb SuvaTov, Kal TOUS éxAEKTOUS. 
25 28 \ , Ca 26 2A ° v ca *T iS \ 

iSov apocipnxa viv. éav ovv elrrwow vty, “Idov 
év Th épnue éeoriv, un €E€AOnte* “[dod ev tots tapetoss, 
py mictevonte. ™“Womep yap % aotpamn éképyeras 
amo avatoAay kal dalvetar Ews Svcpav, ovtws Errat 
9) Tapovoia Tod viod rod avOpeérov. “bmov éav 4 TO 

a A > 
TTapA, exel cvyayOnoovtas ol aEToi. 
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® Evdéws Sé peta THY OrAAbw tev nucpav éxeivwn 
e 3 ¢ 

6 Atos oKoTLCOncETAL Kal 4 TENNVN OU Sacre TO Héyyos 
avTis, Kal of aarépes TWecodvTat ao Tov ovpavod, Kal ai 
Suvapets TOY oUpavav carevOncovra. ™ nab Tore havn- 
oeTal TO ONLEloY TOD Viod Tod avOpwTrou ev ovpave, Kat 
4 , a e \ a “ v ‘ 
ToTe KOWovTal Tragqat at dural THS ys Kab o~ovTaL TOV 
viov Tod avOpwrouv epyouevoy eri tav veperav TOD 
ovpavov peta Suvapews Kat Sons moAAns. ™ Kal atro- 
om A 9 lA 9 A c A 
OTENEL TOUS aryyédoUS aUTOD peTa cadrtUyyos Pwvijs 
peyarns, cat érucuvaEoucw Tovs éxXNeEKTOVS avTOD éx TOV 
Tecoapwv avéuwy am’ axpwy ovpavav ews Axpwv avtav. 

"Amo 8¢ Tis ouKns wabete THY TapaBoAny. “Srav 
on O KANados aUTAS yévntat amadds Kal Ta dUAXa 
exun, ywooKere OTe eyyvs TO Oépas’ “ovTws Kal vpeis 
Otay lonre TavTAa TavTa, yuwwoKeTE OTL eyyls éoTiY eri 

, $4 3 A , c¢ a b) \ e ‘ e 
Ovpais. *apnv Néyw vpiv, ov wn TapérAOn n yeved avTy 
4 f wv b] e a 
€ws dv wavta tadta yévnta. © 6 ovpavds kab 7 yi 

s e ‘ , > A i 
Tapenevoetat, ot Sé Adryou pou ov pH TrapéeAOwow, 

“Tlept dé ris jyépas éxelyns nat dpas ovdels older, 
ovdé of ayyedot THY ovpayay, eb pr) 6 TWaTHp povos. 
” @omep Sé ai nuépat Tod Noe, ovTws éotat 7 Tapovaia 
tod viod Tod avOpwrov. ™ ws yap joav év Tals 1)uépais 
Tais mpd Tov KaTaKAvopoD Tpw&yovTes Kalb srivovtes, 
yapouvtes Kai yaulfortes, dypt 15 nmépas elonrAbev Nae 

> ‘ ' 39 ) > » o 2 ¢ 
eis THY wiBortorv, Kal ovK eyvaqay &ws 7AGev 6 KaTA- 

® t 

KAvopos Kal npev atravtas, obtws éxtat Kal 4 Tapovoia 

Tov viod Tov avOpwrrov., 
40 rT fy ) a 9 a 0 

Tore dv0 écovrat éu TO aypo, ely trapadapPBave- 

\ 9 4 e 9 , fal ’ 

tat Kab els adierar' “ dvo addnOovea ev TO pAY, pia 

? A 

TaparapPaveras kal pia adletar, “ ypnyopeite ovv, O71 

9 ¥ , e , € , e A 
ovx oldare Troi uépg 6 KUpLOS Uma EpyeTat. 
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@°Exeivo 5€ ywvooxete, OTe eb HdEe O OiKodeaTrOTNS 
a ¢ 4 4 , 
wola puAdaxh 6 Krértns Epyetat, eypnyopnoev av xa 
e] A A le) 
ove av elacev SwopvyOnvat tHv oixiay avtod. “ did 
e a e a 
TovTo Kai vyucis ylverOe Erouwor, Ort F ov Soxeite Bpa 
6 vids Tod avOpwrrov EpyerTat. 
“Tl dpa éoriv 6 mates Sovd0s Kal dpovipos, dv 
e a eo) fe) A 
KeartéoTnCEY O KUpLOS emt TIS OiKeTElasS avTOD Tov SovvaL 
b A \ a U a a 
avrots THY Tpodyy ev Kaip@; “ waxaptos 6 SodXos exeivos 
ov EXOay 6 KUpLOs aUTOd evpnoe OTS ToLOdYTA. “ aunv 
a / a ry a 
A€ywo vty OTL emi Wao Tos UITapyouvcLY avTOD KaTa- 
’ o 7 48 24 Se ”) ¢ \ bY a > oA ’ 
atnce, avtoy. “day &é ein 6 Kaxds Sotros éxetvos ev 
TH xapdia avtov, Xpovifec wou 6 Kupios, * Kab dpEnras 
U ‘ U b] fe) > \ \ 
TUTTE TOUS TUPSovAOUS avTOD, éoOlyn Sé Kal rlyyn pera 
“ of e A 
tov peOvdvrav’ ™ nEes 6 KUpios rob SovAou éxelvou év 
A N / 
npmépa 7) ov mpocdokd Kai év wpa H ov ywooke, * Kal 
Siyoropnoe: avrTov, Kat TO wépos avTov peta THY 10- 
a ! a ee 2 e \ ¢ \ 
xpitav Once éxet Ectat 6 KAavOuos Kal 6 Bpuypos 
TOV GOOVTWD. 
25 ‘Tore spowwOnoetar 4 Bacirela trav ovpa- 
“ / , rf A \ / 
vav Séxa wapOévois, aitiwes ANaBodoa Tas Naptrddas 
> A IRA 9 ¢ Ul A 4 2 / 
avtay é&jAOov eis viravrnow Tod vupmdiov. * évTE 
XN 3 ? a b 2 N ‘ , , 3 e 4 
dé €& avrayv jnoav pwpal Kat TevTe Ppovipot. “at yap 
A ’ A 3 
pwpal AaBodoas Tas Naptradas avrdv ov‘ EaBov pel 
éavtav édaiov’ ‘ai S& dpovipot EXaBov EXatov ev Tois 
ayyelois eta Tov Naptadwv avTav. *ypovifovros Sé 
“A A“ U 
Tov vupdiov eviotakay macat Kal exabevdov. ° péons 
\ \ A , > e / g-/ 
Sé vuxtos Kpauyn yéyovev, ‘Idod 0 vupdios, éEepyerbe 
els avravtnow avrod. ‘Tore nyép@ncay macat at rap- 
Gévor éxeivat Kal éxdopnoav tas Aaptradas éavTar. 
8 e de t a / > A , e a 9 “A 
at dé pwpal Fais dpovipots eirrav, Acre npiv ex tod 
/ ¢ a of e , con ’ 92 
éXaiov vuay, OTL al Naptrades nuay oBévvuvta, ° arre- 
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9 9 , 
KpiOnoav Sé at ppovipot Aeyoucat, Myrore ove apKéoy 
A a ¢ a 4 A 
nuiv Kal vpty’ TopeverOe paAXov pos Tovs TwdAobYTAS 
’ n 9 
Kal dyopacate éautais. arepyouévwy bé avTady ayopacat 
9 “€ / ec Ww > «as 9 9 le) ? 
nrGev 6 vupdios, Kal ai Erotpor elonNOov peT avTod Eis 
A ’ \ 9 / @ ° G 11 °7 be v 
TovS yapous, Kal exrelcOn n Oupa. “vorepov Sé Epyov- 
Tat Kal at otra sapGévor Aéyouca, Kupre xvpte, 
e e \ 9 > b] V4 
avoi~ov nuiv. “o 5é amoxpiOeis eimev, “Aunv rAéyo 
Upiv, ovk oda vuds. “ypnyopette ody, OTe ovK oldaTe 
9 
THY Nuépay ovdé THY Wpav. 
140 No @ 3 5 a > 7 \ 
Qomep yap avOpwros atrodnuay éxarecev Tovs 
iSious SovrAovs Kal apédwKxev avTois TA Vrapyovra 
“ 5 2 
avtov, “ xab @ pev ESwKev TévtTe TadavtTa, & Oé S00, @ 
de 4 ; A ‘ 6 l 5 Pests ‘9 bs , 
é &, éxaot@ Kata thv idlay dvvapiy, Kal drednunoev. 
f | 
% evOéws topevdels o Ta mévre TadavTa AaBav eip- 
, 9 ’ a b] / wv / U 
yaoato év avtois Kal éroincey ddXa Tévte TadavTa. 
" @oavTws 0 Ta dvO exépdnoev GAdAa Sv0. 6 Sé TO 
\ a 
év AaBav aredOov wpvEev ynv Kat Expuirev 7d dpyvptov 
Tov Kupiov avTod. ™* werd Sé mroAvy ypovov EpyeTat 6 
, A , 9 Uy \ / , > 
Kupios TOY SovrAwY eKelvwV Kal cuvaipel Aoyov peET 
“A e 4 U a. 
avtav. ™“xal mpocedOov o Ta wévte TadXavTa AaBov 
/ / 
mpoonveyxey GAXNa TévTe TAaXavTa Aéywv, Kupre, mévre 
Tadavra pot Tapédwxas, ide GA\Na Tévte Tadavta éxép- 
a ¢ A a 
dnoa. ™ én avT@ 6 Kuptos avtod, Ev, S0dre dyabé 
. lA 9 AN: 9 , 2 4 9 A “ 
KL TLOTE, ETL ONVYA NS TLoTOS, ET’ TONAWY GE KaTA- 
atnow’ eioedOe eis THY Yapay Ted KUplov cov. ™-apoc- 
e U , ° 
erOwov S€ wal 6 ta dvo tadravta elzrev, Kupte, dvo 
TavavTa pot trapédwxas, ide adda Svo traAdavta éxép- 
e f ? fe) a 
Snca. * &byn ait@ Oo KuUptos avTod, Kv, Soirde ayabé 
A A 3 A > f , b r 
Kal WiocTé, emt oAlya HS Wioros, él mToAA@Y GE KaTa- 
\ le) 
aoTngw’ elaede eis THY Xapav TOD KUpiov gov. ™ mpoc- 
\ ¢e 4 a ’ 
eMav dé Kal o TO & TadavToy eidndas elzrev, Kupte, 
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” e b| Ld 4 9 
éyvav oe OTe oxdnpos eb avOpwiros, OeplSwy o7rou ovK 
Eorreipas, Kal cuvaywy oev ov Scecxopricas’ ™ Kat 
hoPnbeis areOav Expuipa TO TaddNavTov cou ev TH yA’ 
yO.» ‘ t 23} \ e , 2 A 
ide Evers TO cov. amoxpiGeis 58 0 KUptos avTod 
elrev avt@, Ilovnpé Sotre Kal oxvnpéd, Wdets OTe Oepito 
/ 
O1rou ovK éoTreipa, Kal cuvayw OOev ov SuecKopTica; 
a7 ys 3 a 9 7 4 a r 
&et ce ovv Badeiv TO apyvptdy pov Tois tpamretirass, 
1 9 49 ! a 1. > \ ! 28 + 
kai €NOady éywo exouicdpny av To ésov ody TOK. ™ a- 
pate ovv am’ avTov To TdAavTov Kal SdTe TO ExovTL Ta 
/ U 29 a \ v \ / Q 
Séxa Taddavta,. ™T@H yap EyovTe Travtt doOncerat Kat 
—mepiocevOjceras’ Tod Sé un Exovtos, Kai 0 Exes apOnoe- 
2 9 2 a 30 \ \ 9 a A ’ t ) 
Ta.an avtov. ™ Kai tov axypeiov SodrAov éxBanerTe eis 
\ n \ fF . 2... e \ ¢ 
To oxdTos TO eEWTepov’ exet Ectar Oo KrNaVOpOS Kal oO 
Bpvypos Tév odavTwr. 

“"’Orav S€ €XOn 6 vids Tod avOpamov év TH ddE 
avTov Kat TavtTes of ayyeAos pet avtod, tote Kabicet 
> \ @ , do ? a. 82 \ 4) / ” @ 
émi Opovou Sons avtod' ” Kai cuvaxOnoovrar Eumrpoo bey 

b le) U ” ‘ > A 3 Q 9 % 9 7 
avtov Tavra Ta EOvn, Kal adhoptet avTovs amr’ adA1)dw)?, 
dd e \ 9 , ‘ / > \ “ > ? 
@oTrEp O Trotwny adpopifer Ta mpoBata ado Tay épidwr, 
833 ‘ / A N / b } a b A \ be 

Kai ornoes Ta prev mpoBata éx SeEvay avTov, Ta oé 
> #£ 3 9 / 
épidia €& evwvvpov. 

“Tore épet 6 Bactrevs Trois é« SeEav avtod, Acdte 
of evAoynuévot TOW TaTpos pov, KANpovounoaTe THv 
¢ / cea f > \ n ¢ 
nroacnevny vuuiy Bactrelay ato KataBoAns Koopou. 
® érewaca yap cal éddxaré por hayeiv, édiipnca Kat 

, A / 
érotiaaté pe, Eévos yunv Kat cuvnyayeté pe, * yupvos 

\ ’ , 9 ’ . 9 t , 
kat qmepteBarere pe, noOevnoa Kai ereckiracde pe, 
9 a Voy , 37? ’ t 
év duvany juny Kal nAOate mpos pe. ™ TOTE arroxpLOn- 

a f 
covtat avtT@ ot Sixatos A€yovTes, Kupue, rote oe elSopev 
a “a 
mewavrTa Kar Opépapev; 7 Supavra kai étroricapen ; 
, , A ‘\ 
“crore 5€ oe eloomey Eevov Kab cuvnyayouev; 7) yupvov 
MATT, » 
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Kal qepieBadouev; “rote 5é€ ce eldopev acOevodvrTa 
n év pudany kal nAGopwev pos oe; “ nal atroxptOels 6 
4 9 na b) a bd) 4 € a 94? vA ? , 
Baotreds épet avrots, "Apury Aéyw viv, eb boov érroun- 
ey f ” 3 a a f- bd 4 
cate évi tovTwy TaY adeAday pou Tay éAaxioTw?, Euot 
€TTOLN TATE. 
“Tore épet nat tots é& evwyiyov, TlopeverGe an’ 
n } “a \ 97 : 
éuod KatTnpapévoe cis TO TIP TO alwyov TO NTOL- 
pacpévov T@ SiaBor@ Kal Trois ayyéXots avTov. “ érrel- 
A N b b , Ul “~ 26¢ N b 
vaca yap Kal ovk edwxaté pot dayeiv, édirnoa Kat ouK 
A b] 
éroticaré pe, “ Eévos Hunv Kal ov cuvnyayeré pe, 
/ , 9 
tyupvos Kal ov qepueBareTe pe, aobevns xab ev duvrAaKh 
‘ ’ ’ , ’ aa 9 ’ \ 
Kal ovk erreonévracGé pe. “tote amroxptOncovtay Kat 
¢ A 
avrol Aéyovres, Kupie, ote ce eldomev trewavta 7 
al a “A 3 A 
Supovra 4 Eévov 7 yupvoy 7 acbevn H ev dudraxy, Kal 
ov Sinxovncapev cot; “Tote amoxpiOncerat avtois 
ad 7 
Aéyou, "Auny rAéywo vuiv, eb Ooov ovK érroinoate évi 
rg A ? / Oe > ’} > , 46 \ 
ToUTwY Tav édayiorwy, ovde ép4ol éroinoare. Kas 
9 , ® > | , pnd e : : 
ATENEVTOVTAL OUTOL Eis KOAATLW aiwvioy, ot 6 SlKkatoe 
els Sony aiwvtov. 
26 ‘Kal éyévero bre éréxecev & "Inoods ravtas 
‘ , s = a A 9 an 2 ” 
ToUs NOyous ToUTOUS, El7rev Tos paOntais avrov, ? Oi- 
/ \ , ec 7 ne / 
date Ott peta Svo nuépas TO Mdoya yiverat, Kab 6 vids 
0 avOpe 546 is TO ] 3To 
tov avOpwrrov trapadiéotat els TO atavpwOnvar. * Tore 
f e 9 A e A 
cuvnxOncav ot apytepets Kal ot mpeaBuTepot Tov aod 
> ‘ 9 ‘ le) 9 4 a! lA uo 
els THY avAnY TOV apyxLepews Tov eyouévov Kaiada, 
lA A , 
*xal cuveBourevcarto iva tov “Incody SoAw Kpatncwcty 
\ 3 4 5 , \ 9 mn e a AY 
AGL GTTORTEVOTW, EXeyov 5é, Mn év rH éopt7, wa pw) 
A La) 
OopuBos yevntat év TO dag. 
A > A lA . 
“Tod 6¢ “Inoot yevouévov év ByOavia ev oixla 
dé A x ” 7 nA r) a“ A ¥ 
Beovos Tod Aerpov, " mpoondOev avtT@ yury exovoca 
%~ U : a 
adaBactpov pupov ToXrvtivov xal Karéyeey end tis 
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Keharjys avtod avaxepévov. * iddvres 6 of pabyrat 
9 , , >] ee 9 , v4 é 9? , 
nyavaxtnoay Neyortes, Eis ti 7 amarea a’tn; * 7dv-, 
vato yap TovTo wpabhvas woAXdov Kal SoOnvar wrroyots. 
vous 5¢€ 6 “Incods elrrev avtots, Tt xorrous mapéyere 
Th yuvatkt; Epyov yap Kadov eipydcato eis éué. © mav- 
TOTE Yap TOs Wrwyors éyeTe pel” Eavrav, eue Sé ov 

Ul 4 12 le) A or }3 : A b d 
qavrore éxete, ” Badodoa yap av’tn Td pupoy TovTO ét 
Tov cwMpaTos pov mpos TO évTadidcas pe érrolncev. 
139 \ , Coa ef 24 On \ ’ , 

apnv Neyw vty, oToUu €av Knpuvyln TO evaryyéedloy 

a 2 a , , \ oa 3 
TovTO ev CAM TO KOoUE, AAANOnCETAL Kal D0 ézolnoev 
aUTn eis pYNnpLoTUVOY avTNS. 

A e 
“ Tore mropevbels els trav Swdexa, 0 Neyouevos ‘Tovdas 


"Ioxapidtns, wpos tovs apytepets ™ elrrev, Tl Oéderé pot 


} a 9 \ eC oa 8 U tees Ea e de ” 
ovval, Kayo viv Tapadwow auvTov; ot Sé éornoay 

A > : 
avT@ Tpaxovta apyupia. * Kal amo Tore efy re evxatplay 
iva avrov' Tapao@. | 

a A e 

"TH dé rpoty Tov alvpwv mpoocnrOop ot pabntal To 

"Inood Aéyovtes, Tlod Oéreus ErOLacwpev cou hayeiv To 
’ 18 © Se 9 € D > \ ’ \ ‘ 
maoya; 6 dé elev, “Trayere eis THY TOAW Tpds TOV 
Seiva kal elrate avt@, O didacxaros Aéyet, “O Kxatpds 
pou éyyus éotiv, Tpos oé ToLw TO TacxYa peta TOV pabn- 
Tov pov. “Kab éroincayv of pabntal ws covvérakev 
avtois 6 ‘Inoods, kal nrolpacay To Tracya. 
bd 
®"Orpias 5é yevouévns avéxerto peta trav dddexa, 
/ a 
*xal éoGcovray avtadv eizev, “Apny eyo vyiv ore 
els €& vay tapadwooe pe. ™ Kal Avrovpevor shddpa 
4 , > A 4 , 9 4 3 
npEavTo deyev avt@ els Exaotos, Myre éyw eipe, 
, . 2 € \ 9 iY 9 e 9 ’ 9 
xupie; ™ 0 dé dmoxpiOeis elmrev, “‘O éeuBawas pert 
bf “A A 9 a f e /; , 
euod THy xelpa ev Te TpuBriy, ovTds pe Tapadacet. 
\ ey fe) 3 , e / 

*o pév vids Tod avOporou viraye Kabads yéyparrrat 

A ] A > \ ‘ a 9 > / > @ e¢ e\ A 
Tepl avrov. . oval. dé TH avOperrep éxeive Ss ov 6 vids TOU 

Yo? 
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9 f , Ps A > bd A > 3 b] A 
avOpwrov mapadivotrat’ Kadov Av avT@ et ove éyevvnOn 
eo Q 2 A 25 2 Oe} S8 ye 5 e 
0 avOpwrros éxeivos. “ atroxpiGeis dé ‘lovdas o trapa- 
S:d0vs avrey elev, Myre eyo eit, paBBi; Aéyet avro, 
Lv edzas. 
*"KoOtévtay Sé avtav AaBwv 6 “Inoods dprov Kai 
evdoynoas éxrNacev Kal Sovs tois paOnrais eitrev, Ad- 
D . A 9 \ na 7 27 \ \ 
Bere hayere todd éotw TO copa pov. ™ Kal ANaBov 
WoTHplov Kat evyapioTnaas Edwxev avTois Aéyor, Iliere 
€E avtod wavtes' ™ otto yap éotw 76 alud pov THs 
xawvns SuaOnnns TO wept modAdov éexyuvvdpmevoy ets 
v ¢ a 204 7 \ ¢€oa ’ \ ’ 7 9 + 
adecw apaptiav. ™ Néyw S€ vpiv, ov py Tiw aw apTt 
€x ToUTOU TOU yevnuaTos THS apuTrédou Ews THS Nuepas 
? ¢ > Se | , > ¢ A ‘ > A U 
éxelvyns Stay avTo tive we? buav Kawvov év TH Bacircia 
fe) a 80 \ e , IGA >] “\ ws. 
Tov mratpos you. ™ Kai vuvnoavtes €&ndOov eis TO Opos 
TOV ENALOY. 
*! Tore AXeyet avtois 6 "Incods, Ilavtes vuecis oxavéa- 

s 3 bd] \ 3 A A , / 
MaOnoecGe ev enol év TH vuKTL Ta’TH. ‘yéypamTaL yap, 
Ilardfw tov trowéva, cat SiacKxopmicOncovrat Ta mp6- 
Bara ths twoipyns. ™ wera dé Td eyepOnval pe mpodkw 
vuas eis tTHy Tadsraiav. ™ dmoxpilels dé 0 Térpos 
9 2 A ? t , 9 roo NN 
elev avt@, Ei wavtes cxavdadiabnoovtas ev aol, éyw 

9 t $4 ¥ 9 A ¢ 6° A 
ovdérrore. oxavdaricOjcopat. épn avt@ 6 ‘Inaods, 
@ A x 7 
"Apny Aéyw cou OTs ev TavTy TH vuKTL ply adéExTopa 
dovica, tpis atapynon pe. “déyer avt@ oO Ilérpos, 
Kav &éy pe ovv col amodaveiv, ov pn oe amrapyyco- 
far. opoiws Kal waves ot paOntal elzrov. 
sam! ” ) 2 A e 9 A : 

Tore épxyeras per avrav o ‘Incois eis ywplop 
Aeyopevov TePonpavel, nal réyet trois pabnrais, Ka- 
Oicare avtod Ews od areNOwv éxet mpocedEopa. ™ xat 
mapahaBov tov Ilérpov nat tovs Svo vios ZeBedaiov 
Ld wn“ a a 
nptato dutreicOat Kal adnpovety. ™ tore Aéyet avTois, 


a 
Lu 
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c > e 
Tlepituros éotw 4 wuyn pou Ews Oavatov' pelvate 
@ a A 
woe xal ypnyopetre per euod. “Kal mpocedOov pu- 

A cy 

Kpov €recev él mpoowmov avtod mpocevyopuevos Kat 
, 
Aéywv, Ilatep pov, et Suvarov éeotiv, wapedOarw an’ 
€uov TO ToTHpLovy TovTO* ANY ovy ws eyo Oédw GAN 
e c 
ws ov. “Kal Epyerat mpos Tos pabnras Kal evpioKes 
3 A U 
avtous KaSevdovras, xai rAéyes TH Ilétpw, Ovtws ovu 
? f A a A a 
loyvoate play @pav ypnyopnoat pet ewod; * ypryopetre 
Kab mpocevyecbe iva un eioéXOnre eis Tetpacpov. TO 
\ a r rs) e Se \ ? r) / 42.7 > 
pev mvedua mpoOvpov, 7 5é capE dobevns. “arddu éx 
Seutépov atreXOwv mpooniEato Aéywv, Ilarep pov, ei ov 
Suvatat TovTo tmapedOeiy eav pn avTo Iriw, yevnOntw 7d 
Oérnua aov. “Kal éXOav madwy evpev avrods xabevdov- 
Tas’ yoav yap avtay of opOarpol BeBapnpevor. “ rat 
addels avrovs madwv amedOav mpoonugato éx tplrov, 
\ oe} t > + “sf ¥ \ ) 
Tov avTov Aoyov eciTrav. Tore épyetat ampos tovs 
pabnras Kat reyes avrois, KadevdSere TO Aourrov Kat 
9 U 5 \ e x e eV “ > 6 , 
avatratecOe. (Sov rryryixev 7 pa Kal o vios TOU avOpw- 
a n / 
wou tapadisotat eis yelpas dpaptwrav. “ éyeipecGe, 
Gywpev' idod Aryyixev o rapadidovs pe. 

“Kat &re avrovd ANadovvtos, iSov "lovdas els trav 
Sadexa AAOev, kal per’ avrod OyAosS ToAvs peTa pa- 
xaipav Kat Evdwv amd Tay apxtepéwy Kat mpearBuré- 

a a 48 ¢ Se 5 5 \ 9A ry > Aa 
pwy Tov Aaov. “oO O€ WapadLoovs avTOV EdwKEY avVTOLS 
a / ‘O A / + 4 ? e U4 
onpeioyv Aéywv, Ov av Pirnow, avtTos éotw" Kpatnoate 

> 6 49 \ ? Oé rO b A | a 9 
avrov. kat evOéws ampocedOav to “Inood ecirrey, 
Xaipe paBBi, nal xatedirnoey adtov. 06 8 ‘Inoois 
elev ato, ‘Etaipe, éf 0 mapet; tote mpoceNOovtes 
éréBadov tas yetpas eri tov “Incody Kal éxparnoay 
avrov. ™xal idod els trav peta “Inood éxtewvas thy 

A rn U \ 
yeipa anéatracey THY paxXaipay avTod, Kal Tatagas Tov 
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SovAov TOD dpytepéws adetrev avTod Td wTiov. ™ Tore 
/ 29 aA ¢€ ? a» t , \ ‘ ’ 
Ayes aUT@ 0 Inaods, "Atrootpeyov Thy payatpayv cov 
eis TOY TOTO aUTHS TavTes yap ob AaBovTes payatpay 
dy payaipn arododvra. 7 Soxeis ort ov Stvapas 
jWapaxadéoat tov watépa pov, Kal tapactnce: por 
dptt wAciw Sadexa Aeyedvas ayyédwv; “ mws odv. TAy- 
a e oe iv 5 a 4 @ . 8&2 b) ’ 
pwldcw at ypadai, ort ovTws Set yeverOar; © dv éxewn 
Th Ope elev 6 “Inaods tots Sydow, ‘Os ert AnorHy 
eEnAOate peta payaipoy Kat Evrtwv ovddaBely pe’ 
Q’ e / > nae aA 93? @ a Py PS U \ b 
cal’ nuépay év te tep@ éxabefouny SidacKxwv, Kai ove 
9 4 , 58 “A be of , tf ‘ 
EXPATNHOATE LE. TOUTO O€ OAOY yEeyovey Wa TANPW- 
A e ‘ A A , e 
Odow at ypagat trav mpodntav. tote ot pabnral 
> , >? VQ ” 
mavres adbevres avrov épuyov. 
57 Of: de 4 \ ? a b / \ 
t 0€ Kpatnoavtes tov Inoovv amnyayov pos 
- e a 
Kaiagav tov apxtepéa, Orrov of ypapmparteis Kal ot 
, 
mpeaBurepoe aurmyOncav, ™o &é Teérpos jxorovbes 
“A > / @ A A 
avT@ amd paxpobev ews THS avANS TOD apytepéws, Kal 
9 \ ” > 7 A e A 9 a 8 
ecedNOody Ecw éexabnro peta tav vanperov ideiv TO 
téros. © Ov bé apytepels Kal Td cuvédptov Orov eCnTouv 
arevdopaptuplav Kata tod "Inood, ows avtov Oavate- 
cova, “Kal ov evpov ToAAaY TpocEeNOovTwV rrevdo- 
’ / Se , 5 / 61? e 
paptupwv. UYorepoy Sé mpocerOorres duo “ eizrov, OvTos 
54 UY A A ‘\ A te) \ ‘\ 
épn, Avvayat xataddoas Tov vaov Tod Oeov cai dia 
TpiaVv nuEepav avTov oiKodounoa. “Kal avaotdas o 
> » J > a O WY: ? f ‘ / e l 
apytepeds elev avt@, Ovdey drroxpivn; ti otrol aou 
A 63 € LT... a , ’ 
karapaprupobaw; “"O b€ *Inoobs éoiwma. Kal drro- 
\ e > \ 9 ? a 9 / \ A 
KpiOeis o apytepers elev avt@, "E€opxitw oe kata Tov 
Geod Tod Cavros, iva npiv eltrns ef od ef 6 Xpiotos 6 
eA a A A A 
vios Tov Oeov. “Aéyes avtT@ 6 “Inoots, XW elmas: 
wAnV Kéyw viv, am’ apts oedbe Toy vidv Tod avOpa- 
qou KaOnpuevoyv ex dSeEiav tis Suvayews nal épyouevov 
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9 \ “A A ” 3 A 65 s ¢€ + 4 
éml Tov vededav Tov ovpavod. “Tore 6 apyLEpeEUs 
Suéppnkev ta ipatia avtod Aéywv, "EBAacdjunoev’ Th 
ért ypelav Exyouey paptipwv; ise viv yxovoate rv 
Bracdnulav. “rh viv Soxet; of 5 azroxpOévres 
2. ” ’ 9 , 67 ’ > 7 9 \ 
elrov, *Evoyos Oavarou éoriv. ™ Tore évértucay eis 76 

’ a, , 2 ye 7 F € 2 7 
Mpocwtov avTov Kal éxodadioay avrov, oi Sé épamicay 
“réyortes, LIpopyntrevoov nyiv, Xpioté, ris éorw 6 
Walcas cE; 

°*O &é Ilétpos éxaOnro é&w év tH addy Kal mpoo- 
a > A / , \ \ 9 
nrgev avt@o pla madicxn Aéeyouca, Kal ov joba 
peta “Incod tod TandtAalov. “o 8€ npvncato ép- 
mpoolev tavtwy Aéeywv, Ovw olda tl réyets. ™ é€- 
erOovra dé avrov eis Tov TuAwVa, eldey av’TOY AAAN Kal 
Aéyes toils éxel, Odtos jv peta “Incod tod Natw- 

’ 72 ‘ , > , \ of e 9 
paiov. Kat Tadlv npynoato peta Opxov ore Ove 
9 \ 73 \ \ \ ’ e 
olda tov avOpwrov. ™ peta pixpov b€ mpoceAOorTes ot 
éatares elrrov ta Ilérpw, "AAnOas Kal ov €€ avtay et" 
Kal yap 7 Nada cou SfArcv ce moe. “rote Ap~aTo 

j a eee ae 4 ) ° 1 ow 

Katabeparivey Kal opviery OTe Ovux olda tov avOpo- 

7 \ At %~ 7 2, 7 15 2 ’ 
jov’ Kat evléws arextwp éedwvycer. Kat éuvncOn 
€ Tlé “A e 7s ~ | A > , j Tl } 
6 Ilétpos tod pnyaros: "Incod eipnxoros ore IIplv 
~ 7 a . 9 t ri \ 2 . + 
Gréxtopa hwvijcat tpis amapynon pe Kat éEedOov e&w 
ExAavoey TIKPOS. 

2T *Tpwias Sé yevouévns cvpRovrduov €daBov mav- 
Tes of apylepets Kal of ampeaRutTepot Tov aod Kata 
Tov Inood, date Oavatdoat avtov. * cal Syoavtes avTov 
b) , , ¢ aie / 
annyayov Kal rapédmxay Tivate TH nycpovt. 

®Tore iddv Iovdas 6 wapadidovs avtcy ott Kate- 

/ \ 4 \ , bd , 
KpiOn, perapwednOels Eotpefrey Ta TpLaKovTa apyupta 
Tois apxtepevaw Kal mpecButépois *réywv, “Hyaprov 

Sos alua ado | 6é elzrov, Tl apos npas ; 

qapadovs alua ad@ov, o§ de elroy, Wpos NeaS ; 
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Ul 
ad on. "Kal piipas ra dpyvpia eis Tov vady aveya- 
pnoev, kat areNOav amnyEato. °ot 5&é apytepets XaBov- 
9 U > b ” A > A ? A 
TES TA apyupia elrray, Ove éEcotiv Barely avta eis Tov 
A 9 Q 8 ~ f ? 7 / 
xopBavay, émet tin aiwatos éotev. ‘oupBovduov e 

4 > 8 9 ] a A 9 A A , 
AaBovres nyopacay éF avTay Tov aypov Tod Kepapéws 
’ A a , 8 5 . 93 / ft) e o°9 \ > A 
els tadny tots Eévois. wo exdAnOn Oo aypos éxeivos 
9 if e A / 9.7 9 , 
aypos aipatos Ews ths onpepov. *ToTe érAnpwOn Td 
pnOev dia ‘lepeniov tod mrpodnrov Aéyovtos, Kal é\aBov 
T& TptakovTa apyupia, THY TiLnY TOU TeTLULNMEVvOU OV 
9 ’ > 4 €n 9 t 10 . an 9 
éryinoavTo amo viav ‘lIopanrd, Kai &dwxav avta eis 

a“ f 
Tov arypov ToD Kepapéws, KaOa ouvérakév poe Kuptos. 

*°O 86 "Incods éotaOn EurrpooGev rod nyeudvos’ Kab 
bd , ? A e N ? \ > ¢ ‘ 
ETNPWTHTEV AVTOV O HYELwV NEeywr, Sv e 6 Bactrevs 

A > a 3 A 
trav “lovdalov; 6 88 "Incods épn adTa, 2 réyers. “Kal 

n na % e QA A ry 

éy T@ KatnyopetcOat avTov vid Tay apytepéwy Kal TOV 
, 9 5 Q 9 i 137 , 2 aie 
mpeaBuTépwv ovdey amexplvato. “tore Eyer aVT@ 6 
a ? a 
TlcAadros, Ovw axovets roca cov Katapaprupova.; “ Kat 
9 9 0 9 A a I@A ea 4 , 
ouK amrexpiOn avT@ mpos ovde Ev phya, OoTe Oavpatew 
Tov nyenova lav. 
e cad 

* Kara dé coprny eiwOer 6 nyeuov amodveay éva TO 
byA@ Séopiov dy HOcrAov. * elyov &6 rote Sécpwov érian- 

/ a 17 , __ > ar, 
foov, Aeyowevov BapaBBav. TUINYMEVWY OY aUTaD 
elrev avtois 6 Ilindros, Tiva Oédetre atrodvow vir, 
BapaBBav 7 “Incoby tov Aeyopevov Xptorév; * 7dee 
yap ore S:a POdvov trapéSwxav avtov. ™ xaOnuévou Sé 

a A Ul 9 , 
avrod émi tov Bnyatos améotethey mpos avtoy n yuri) 

9 A A \ . \ a / b] , 
avtod Aéyouvoa, Mydév aol Kat Te dikaim éxeive' 
\ \ ” 9 > wv é > > 92 20 e 
mMovAa yap érabov onuepov Kat dvap ov avtov, ™ ot 
dé apyvepeis Kal of mpecBuTepot Emevcav Tors SyAous 
iva aitnowvtar tov BapaBBav, tov &€ “Inoodv amoné- 

91 ? A e e \ 9 A 
cwow. ™aroxpibels 68 6 nyepov elev avtois, Tiva 
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Oérete ard THY Svo aTroAvow viv; ot Sé elrrav, Tov 
BapaBBav. ™ réyes avrots 6 Il:Aaros, Ti odv aroujnow 
| A \ f Xx ea , s 
nooov tov Reyopevov Xpiorov; Réyovow sravres, 
’ \ 
LravpwOnrw. *6 & edn, Th yap Kaxov érol- 
noev; of Sé meptocas éexpatoy éyovres, Yravpw- 
e a “ 
Oyrw. “idov Sé 6 Tledaros ore ovdev were? adr 
/ 
parArov OopuBos yiverat, AaBav vdwp amevivato tas 
“ 3 4 A w 4 3 af 5) ? \ 
xelpas amrévavTt Tov oxAou Aeywv, AOg@os elut atro 
Tov aluatos tod Stxaiov TovTou' vuels Geobe. * nar 
amoxpiOeis Tas 0 Naos elev, Td alua avrod éf’ nuas 
\ 24 \ t ca 26 7 ’ 2 a ‘ 
kal ént ta téxva nuov. “tore amédvoev avTots tov 
A A > A 
BapaBPar, tov 5é “Incoiv dpayedrAcoas trapédwxev iva 
oravpwG7. 
A e 
"Tore of otpatia@tat Tod nye“ovos apadaBovres 
re) U \ 
tov Inoobv eis TO TpaiTt@piov auvyyaryov ém’ avTov OAnY 
Thy otreipav. ™ Kal éxducavtes avTov yAapvoa KOKKiVHY 
mepieOnxav avT@, ™ xai wAéEavres orépavov &€ axavOav 
énéOnxav émt tis Keharys avtod Kal Kadapov év TH 
A 9 A 
ScEid avTov, Kat yovuternoavres Ewrpocbev avoid 
évérraiEay avt@ déyortes, Xaipe 6 Bacireds tav ‘lov- 
daiwv, “xal éunticavtes eis avtov éXaBov toy Kada- 
pov Kal EruTTTov Eis THY KEhaAny avTOv. — 
Kal ore évératkay avto, éFédvoav avrov thy 
4 A > 7+ > A A e / 9 a 4 
yrapvda Kat évédvcav avtov Ta iwatia avTod, Kab 
/ 
dmnyayov avtov eis TO oTtavpdca. ™’Efepyopevot dé 
a ? 
e\pov cvOpwrov Kupnvaiov, dvoyats Sluwva’ tobrov 
nyyapevoav iva apn Tov atavpov avrod. 
4 
3 Kal érOovres eis TOmrov Aeyouevov Todyobd, 6 éorev 
a 9 
xpavlov tomros Aeyopevos, “ &wKkay avT@ Tey otvov 
peTa YoAHS peurypévov’ Kal yevoapevos ove nOEdncev 
a Ve ff 
mieiv. “oravpwcavtes 5é avtoy Siepepicavto Ta (paTia 
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“A A , 

avrov Banovtes KAnpoyv, * kal Kabnpevoe eTnpovy avTov 
9 “ 37 \ 3 , 9 U “ a >] “ \ 
EXEL. Kat eméOnxay eravw tis Keparys avTov THY 
aitiay avTov yeypappévnv, Odros éotiv “Inoods 6 Baci- 
ie a9 5 ’ 38 , a \ . A 5 ’ 
evs Tav lovdaiwv. “Tore atavpodytas avy avt@ dvo 
Anotal, els éx ScEvav Kai els €E edwyvpov. 

Oi dé qapatropevopevor EBAacdnmouy avrov, Ki- 
voovTes Tas Kehadas avtav “ Kal AéyorTes, “O Kata- 
AUwY Tov vadv Kal ev TpiolW Huépats oixodopaVv, TacoV 

2 le) a ve) re) 
geautor, ef vios ef Tod Ocod, kataBnO. amo Tod oTaupod. 
“ opolws Kad ot apytepets éuratifovTes peta TOV ypampa- 
Téwy Kal mpeaButépwv Ereyov, ““AdXous Ecacev, éav- 

\ ’ t A : 1 9 ’ > 
Tov ov OUvaTaL Cocat Bactnrevs Iopanr €OTLV, KATA- 
Batw viv aro tov oravpod Kal miotevcopev én’ avTov' 
“crérrotOev emt tov Oeov, pucacOw viv ei Oérer avrov’ 
9 2 f) A 9 Nee “4_\ s 9 \ \ _e \ 
elev yap Ort Oeod eit vios. . “+d 8 avro Kal ot AnoTal 
ot cuvotaupwbértes ovv avT@ wreidilov avTov. 

45 2A 0 oe ” 4 , bed 9 a N 

mo dé Exrns Wpas aKOTOS eyéveTo ent macayv Thy 

a °” of > &¢ 48 \ \ \ > 7 e b] 
ynv Ews wpas évatns. “ep S€ thy évatnv @pay ave- 
Bonoev 6 “Inoots dwvy peyarn Réyov, "HAL nrt 
Aeua caBayOaver; Tovr Eotww Océ prov Océ pov, ivati 
pe eyxatérures; “ rivés S€ Tav exel EctNKOTwWY axKoU- 
cavtes EXeyov ort ‘HaAlav dwvel otros. “Kai evOéws 
Q 5) > «a \ \ , ’ 
Spapov els EF avtav Kat AaBov omoyyov TAncas TE 
4 
6fous Kal mepiOels xadrtapo érotiley avtov. “oi dé 
> 

Aovrrot Edeyor, “Ades Lowey eb Epyerat “Hrias cocwv 
auTov. 

50 ¢ \ 9 a D ’ a , ya 

O 5é “Incots radw Kpatas dori peyarn adixev 

TO TvEevma. : 
51 K \ rs ‘ \ , a a 9 / > 4 
alt ov TO KaTaTréTacpa Tod vaod éayicOn dtro 

") eo , 2 ’ . oe aA 9? \ e 
avodev Ews xatw eis bvo, Kal 7 yn éoeicOn, Kai ai 
métpat ecxlcOncay, “Kai Ta pynpeia avewyOnoay Kat 
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TOAAG THpaTAa TeV KEeKxotnuevwy ayiwv nyépOncay’ 
53 9 t 3 a , \ v 

kal éFedOovres ex Tay pvnueiwv peta THv eyepow 

9 aA > od >] N e , a A > Ud 
avTov etondAOov eis Try ayiav modw Kal évehavicOn- 
cav woAndois. “Oo 5é éxardvTapyos Kab of per avTod 
Tnpovvtes tov ‘Incody idovtes Toy cercpov Kat Ta 
ywwopeva epoBnOncav adodpa, Aéyovres, "AXNOAs Oeod 
vios mv odtos. ©’Hoav Sé éxet yuvaixes troAdal amd 

t a a ? ft a ce) 

paxpobev Oewpovoat, aitives nKodovOncav to ‘Inood 
amo THs VanttAalas Staxovodcas ata © év als Hv 
Mapia 7 Marydarnvyn, cai Mapia 7 tod “laxwBov Kai 
b ] \ , \ e / A ca / 

Iwond wnrnp, cain pntnp Trav viv ZeBedaiov. 

"°Orblas Sé yevondvns 7AGev GvOpwiros TAovactos 
> Nv? , w 9 , A 3. \ b) 
amo 'Apipabaias, trovvona "Iwond, ds Kal autos éualn- 
tevOn T@ ‘Inood’ “ovros mrpoceNOwov tH IleAato yTN- 
gato T0 capa tod “Inaod. tore 6 IltAdros éxéXevoev 
aroboOnva, “xal AaBav To capa 6 "lwond éeverv- 

A t “ 60 \ oo» 2 \ 9 a 
AEev avro owoovr Kabapd, “kai EOnxey avto ev TO 
Kaw@ avtod pynuclm 3 édaTounoey ev TH WéTPA, Kal 
mpocKurlcas Aidov péyav TH Ovpa rod pynpelov amir- 
Oev. “qv Se éxet Mapia 4 Marydarnvy cai 7 addy 
Mapia, caOnpevas atrévayti Tod Tadgou. 

&TH O¢ éravptov, nris eotly peta THY TapacKeviipy, 
avvnyOncav ot apxcpets Kal of Papicatos mpos Ilc- 
Aatov “réyovres, Kupve, euvnoOnwev Ort exeivos 

/ 9 ” a ‘\ a ¢ 2 9 
mravos elmev ete Sav, Mera tpets nuépas éyelpopas. 
“ xéXevoov ovv aoghartoOjvar Tov Tagov Ews THS Tpltns 
e f+ / 3 / e \ ’ A , 
npépas, pntote édGovres of pabntai avtod KreYyrwouw 
avrov Kal cimwow t@® Aa@, "HyépOn amo trav vexpar, 

. e 3 ' ’ , a ’ 65 ¥ 
Kal €oTal n ExxaTn TKaVNn YELpwY THS TPwWTNS. ~ Epn 

2 a_ eé a ” fo oe ee ’ 
avrots 6 Il:Aatos, “Eyere xovotwoiav’ vmayere acdha- 
3 
Aicacde ws oidate. “ot &é& rropevbévtes noparicayto 
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Tov tadov, ofpayicavtes tov AiGov pera THS KOVTTW- 
dias. ) 

28 Owe 88 caPBarwv, rH emidwoKotoy eis play 
caBRarov, 7A0ev Mapia y MaySarnvy ral 4 adrn Ma- 
pia Oewpnoar tov tagov. *Kai idod ceropos éyéveTo 
péyas’ ayyedos yap Kupiov KxataBas é£ ovpavod kal 
mpoceNOay amexvitcev tov AlOov Kat éxabnto éravw 
avtav. *nv dé eidéa a’tod ws aorpatn, Kal 16 évdupa. 
avTov Aevxdv ws yiov. ‘ard 5é rod PoBov avtod écei- 
aOncay ot TnpovyTes Kal eyevnOnoay ws vexpoi. * amo- 
xpOels Sé 6 ayyedos elrrey tats yuvarEiv, Mn dhoBeiobe 
vpeis’ olda yap ott “Incovy tov éotavpwpévov Enrteire. 
Sou gorw Ode HyépOn yap, Kaos elrrev’ Seidre dete 
Toy Tomoy Orrou éxetto. "Kal Tayv topevOeioas elrate 
trois paOntais avtod ote nyép0n amd TeV veKpar, 
Kal iSod mpowye vas eis thv Tadiralav, exe? avrov 
byecOe. idod elroy vpiv. *xat amedOoica tayd ard 
ToU pynuclov peta doBov Kal yapds peyadns Edpapov 
atraryryetAat Tois paOntais avrod. ° 

° Kai iSovd 6 “Incods varnvrncev avrais Néyov, Xai- 
pete. ai 5é mpocedOodcat exparnoav avrod Tods rodas 
kal mpocexvvnoav avt@. ™ ToTE Néyer avTais o Inaots, 
M7) gdofeicbe vadyere amrayyciNate Tots adeApots pou 
iva avédOwow eis Thy Tariralav, Kaxet pe ovrovras. 

™ Tlopevouevov $8 avrav, idovd tives THs KovoTO- 
Stas édOovres eis THY TodW aTnyyetbay TOIs apxte- 
pelow aravta ta yevoueva. “ Kai cuvayOevtes peta 
tov wpecButépwv cupBovrAov te AaBovTes apyvp.a 
ixava &wxav toils otpatiorais, * Aéyovtes, Eltrate bre 
Of paOnrai avrod vunros édOovres Exreipav avTov 
nav Kolmwopevoy, “Kal é€ay axovobn toito éml Tod 
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e A U A a 
NYELOVOS, NEL TELTOMEY KAL UGS ApEpivouS ToLncopeEV. 
15 _e Se ’ \ 29 ’ ’ l € 25 5 ’ z 
ot d€ AaBovres TA apyvpta Etrolnaay ws edidayOncav 
kal SepnuicOn 6 Adyos ovTOS Tapa "lovdaious péypte THS 
on LEpOV. 
Or dé Evdexa paOnrai érropevOnoav eis thy Tars- 
’ ’ . ese i T a 17 \ 
Aaiayv, eis TO Opos od érakaTo avTois 6 ‘Inaots, ™ Kal 
9Q/ 
iSovres avrov mpocexvvynaar, of dé éSiotacay. 
* Kai mpocedOov 6 “Inaois éXadnoev avtois Aéywr, 
"Edo A ? , 9 9 nA t PJ t a 
00n pot mwadca é€oucia ev ovpav@® Kal éml ys. 
19 f , ‘ \ : / 
mopevlevtes pabnrevoate travra tra vn, Batri- 
Covres avtovs eis TO dvoya Tod waTpos Kal Tov vLoOU 
a . ’ , A a 
kal Tod aylouv mvevpuatos, * didacKovrTes avTous THpEtV 
4 ce 3 , ec a \ 9? \ 3 \ > e a“ 
TWavTa boa éveTetNapny vuiv. Kab idov éyo weO va 
a “a 7A 
eli macas Tas nuépas Ews THs TUYTEAELAS TOU ai@vos. 


NOTES. 


CHAPTER I. 


In the remarks on the results of textual revision prefixed to the Notes 
on each Chapter, it is not intended to enter minutely into each critical 
point, but to indicate generally the drift and import of the correc- 
tions, and occasionally to state the grounds on which a reading is 
preferred, 


kata Maf@atov is adopted in preference to xara. Maréaiov by the 
best recent editors on the authority of NBD. The evidence, however, 
is not conclusive, for in the text even these MSS. admit the other 
forms in some instances. See Scrivener’s Introd. p. 488. 


2. éyévvnoev. In accordance with all the uncial MSS. the final » 
(called épeAxvorexdy or ‘ attached’) is added in the best critical editions 
before vowels afd consonants alike. To this rule Tischendorf admits 
a few exceptions, as dust (ch. vi. 24), Bacrdoact (ch. xx. 12). It is 
probable that ‘v’ égeAxvorixdy appeared invariably in the written 
prose language even in Attic Greek. See Winer, 43, 44, note 2, and 
Scrivener’s Introd. p. 486, 487. 


18. (a) "Inoov, now read by Tisch. (ed. 8), though absent from 
editions 5 and 7, is supported by all the Greek codices, but rejected by 
some critics, chiefly on the evidence of Irensus, who (as appears 
from the Latin version of his works) read roi Xpeorod and sustained it 
on special grounds; but also because the collocation 6 "Incots Xpiorés 
is hardly defensible from the position of the adjective xpiorés, and 
is not found elsewhere in the genuine text of the N. T. See Ham- 
mond (Text. Crit. p. 66 foll.), who discusses this reading at length: 
and Scrivener’s Introd. p. 493. 

The reading ro 5¢ Xpiorod 7 yéveois, ‘the birth of the Messiah,’ is 
theologically valuable as denoting that the Messiah was born, against 
the false teaching that Jesus became the Messiah, or the Messiah 
entered into Him at baptism. Hence the interest of the discussion. 

(8) After pynorevOelons the received text has ydp—the usual par- 
ticle for beginning a narrative in explanation of a statement: cp, 

rowolroy av Td mpaypu’, Orws yap FrOouev K.T.r. 
Soph. Ant. 407. 

Nam is similarly used in Latin. The insertion of ydp in the text 
was probably the unconscious error of a copyist familiar with clas- 
sical usage. *% ot a 
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22. k«vuplov not rod xuplov. Kupios, in the sense of Jehovah—the 
triune God—is almost invariably without the article. 


25. vidv (NS B) for rdv vldv adrijs rév wxpwréroxoy. The reading of 
the textus receptus is probably due to Luke ii. 7, where rpwrédroxov is 
unchallenged. The insertion may have been made for controversial 
reasons, as slightly favouring the view that ‘the brethren of the Lord’ 
were his full brethren, But this is unlikely. 


Evayyé ov, like xpiords (see ch. i. 18), is rare in the classics, The 
history of it is that of many Hellenistic words—first Homeric, then 
vernacular, then again found in literature. It occurs twicein Homer, 
in the sense of ‘reward for good news,’ Od. xiv. 152 evayyédtov 5é por 
Errw | abrix’ érel kev xeivos lov ra & Séuad’ tkyrat: and again in the 
same passage 1. 166. In Aristoph. Eq. 656 etayyéXa Ovew is ‘to 
sacrifice for good news,’ Eq. 647 evayyéAua crepavoiy, ‘to crown for 
good news.’ In later Greek evayyédtoy acquires the more familiar 
sense of ‘good news,’ as distinct from ‘reward for good news.’ The 
LXX. has the word in both senses. It was a familiar term to 
educated Romans: cp. ‘Primum ut opinor evayyéca. Valerius abso- 
lutus est,’ Cic. ad Att. 1. 3. In its N.T. use evayyédcoy is closely 
allied to the thought of the Kingdom of God, it is distinctively the 
‘announcement of the Messianic hopes fulfilled. The word is not 
used by St John except in one passage of the Apocalypse, ch. xiv. 6, 
or by St James, and once only by St Peter, it does not occur in St 
Luke’s Gospel. With St Paul, however, edayyé\cov is very frequent, 
and to him is due its leading place in the Christian vocabulary. For 
the verb see ch. xi. 5. The English equivalent ‘gospel’ (A.-Saxon 
Godspell) is a felicitous rendering, though it fails to convey all that 
belongs to evayyéXvov. The Continental languages have naturalised 
the Greek word: évangile (French), evangelium (German), evangelio 
(Italian). 

Kkard, ‘according to.’ The gospel is presented according to the 
plan and aims of the different writers inspired to meet the require- 
ments of particular readers and to satisfy special needs. 


1. BiBros yevéorews, ‘Book of generation,’ i.e. the pedigree extracted 
from the public archives which were carefully preserved and placed 
under the special care of the Sanhedrin. The expression recalls, 
perhaps designedly, Gen. v. 1 airy » BiBdos yevéoews dvOpwrwy. 

(1) The genealogy is an answer to the question which would be 
asked by every Jew of any one who claimed to be the Messiah, ‘Is 
he of the house of David?’ for by no name was the Messiah more 
frequently spoken of by Jews and by foreigners (see ch. xv. 22), and 
designated in the Talmud, than by that of the Son of David. 

(2) Both this genealogy and that in St Luke’s Gospel trace Joseph’s 
descent. But see below, v. 16. 

(3) St Matthew traces the pedigree from Abraham, the Father of 
the Chosen Race, through David, from whose house the Messiah was 
expected; St Luke, true to the scope of his Gospel, traces it from the 
common Father of Jew and Gentile. 
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(4) §8t Matthew gives the royal succession, St Luke, the family 
lineage. This accounts for many variations in names. 

(5) This genealogy descends from father to son, and is therefore 
probably the more exact transcript of the original document. St 
Luke’s ascends from son to father. 


2. tév’Ioadk. The article is generally used with indeclinable proper 
names for the sake of perspicuity. See Winer, p. 141. 


3. Odpap. St Matthew also differs from St Luke in naming 
women in the genealogy. Of the four mentioned two—Rahab and 
Ruth—are foreigners, and three—Thamar, Rahab and Bathsheba— 
were stained with sin. The purpose of the Evangelist in recording 
their names may be to show that He who came to save ‘that which 
was lost,’ the Friend of sinners, does not scorn such descent, 


5. Zarpov..."Ieroal. According to the received chronology the 
space of time between Salmon and Jesse was not less than 400 years. 
In that space there are only four generations recorded in the text. 
EKither then the received chronology is wrong or the genealogy not 
complete. In all probability the former is at fault, and the shortening 
of the period named would bring ‘ Jewish history into harmony with 
Egyptian and with the internal evidence of the Israelitish history 
itself.” See Art. ‘Genealogy’ in Bib. Dict. for this and other points. 


6. AavelS rév Baotdéa. A special hint of Christ the king, of 
whom David was the type. 


é ris tov Ovplov. For the omission of yuvaixos cp. ‘Hectoris 
Andromache,’ 4n. 111. 319: such ellipse is natural where there 
would be no difficulty in supplying the missing word. 

It is at this point that St Luke’s genealogy branches off. Accord- 
ing ‘to natural descent Joseph was a descendant of Nathan, not of 
Solomon. The genealogies meet again in the names of Zorobabel and 
Salathiel. See below, v. 12. 

8. "Iwpdy 8% éyévvncey tov ’Ofelay (Uzziah). The names of 
Ahaziah, Joash and Amaziah are here omitted; see note, v. 17. 


11. "Iwoelas 8 éyéwwncey tov "Iexovlay (Jehoiakim); but in the 
next v. Jechonias=Jehoiachin. A step is thus wanting in the gene- 
ealogy, which is supplied by a very early though probably not genuine 
reading: "Iwoelas d¢ éyévynoev rov "Iwaxely’ "Iwaxelu dé éyévynoev rov 
"lexovlay (Jehoiachin). The insertion would make fifteen steps in 
this portion of the genealogy and would not remove the difficulty 
unless rods adedpovs were placed after ’Iwaxelu. 

*Texovlay kal rods dSeAdots avrod. No brethren of Jehoiachin are 
mentioned, but Jehoiakim had three (1 Chr. iii. 15): a further indi- 
cation that 'Iexovlas in this verse = Jehoiakim. 

émt ris perotxerlas BaBvAdvos. ‘At the time of the migration or 
transportation to Babylon’ (606 B.c.). For émi in this sense cp. éz 
Kdavélov, Acts xi, 28; ert dpxcepéws “Avva, Luke iii. 2. This use of 
the preposition comes from the conception that one event rests ou, 
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but not wholly on, & person or other events. peroxeola, the LXX. 
word for the Babylonish exile, for which the classical yerocxfa is also 
used. For the genitive BaSvAGdvos see Winer, p. 234. Cp. French 
‘chemin de Paris,’ road to Paris. 

12. *Iexovlas éyévvnoev tov ZaraGiyjrA, Jehoiachin had no children 
of his own, ‘write ye this man childless’ (Jer. xxii. 30). Salathiel 
was the son of Neri (Luke), but heir to Jehoiachin. 


13. eopeteres de éyévvynoev tov *ABiob5. Here a step is omitted, 
Abiud—the Hodaiah of 1 Chron. iii. 24—being the grandson of Ze- 
rubbabel, Khesa, who is named as Zerubbabel’s son (Luke iii. 27), 
is conjectured to be a title (Rhesa or Rosh=a Prince): in that case 
the text in Luke should run, ‘which was the son of Rhesa Zoro- 
babel.’ The Juda of Luke is the same as Abiud. 


Ul 


16. "IaxoeB St éyévvycev tov “Iwond. ‘Joseph which was the son 
of Heli’ (Luke), see last note; prdbably Joseph was the son of Heli 
and the heir to Jacob. It is conjectured with much probability that 
Jacob was Mary’s father. In that case, although both genealogies 
es Joseph’s descent, they are in fact equally genealogies of Mary’s 
amily. 

Matthan or Matthat 


a a a aE | 
(According to Matthew) Jacob Heli (according to Luke) 


| | 
Mary oes oseph 


17. This division into three sets, each containing fourteen steps of 
descent, is an instance of a practice familiar to readers of Jewish 
antiquities. Lightfoot says, ‘They do so very much delight in sucli 
kind of concents, that they oftentimes screw up the strings beyond the 
due measure and stretch them till they crack.’ Such a system neces- 
sitates the omission of steps in the descent: see notes vv. 8 and 13. 


1s—25. Tue Brera or Jesus Curist, Luke i. 26—56 and ii. 4—7. 


St Mark and St John give no account of the birth of Jesus, St Luke 
narrates several particulars not recorded by St Matthew, (1) the an- 
nunciation, (2) Mary’s salutation of Elizabeth in a city of Juda (or 
Juttah), and (3) the journey from Galilee to Bethlehem. 


18. “Incov Xpirrot. See v. 21. 


Xpuirrov. As a classical word xpiords is very rare (Asch. Prom. 
Vinct. 480 and Eur. Hipp. 516 are among the few instances where it 
occurs) and thus belongs to a class of words that have passed into 
Christian use without any debasing pagan associations, In the LXX. 
it is frequent as a translation of the Hebrew Mashiach (anointed). To 
the Jew it would suggest the thought of (1) Prophet, uy avnobe rdv 
xpiTay pov Kal éy rois rpodijrais pov wy wovnpeverbe, Ps. civ. 15; 
(2) Priest, xat elcoloes 6 lepeds 6 xptords awd Tod atuaros, Levit. iv. 16; 
(3) King, rowdy édeos TP xpior@ adroh r@ AaBis, Ps. xvii. 54. As a 
proper name it was the Messiah, the Xpiords y-youpevos of Dan, ix. 25— 
the only passage where the term Mashiach is applied directly to the 
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coming Deliverer. In the N. T. the Hebrew form is used twice (John 
i. 41 and iv. 25), where it is explained: evpjxayev Tov Meociay 6 éorw 
LeOepunvevdpevov xpiorés (ch. 1. 42) and olda 871 Meoaias Epyerat 6 de- 
yéuevos xptatés. Note that one title—Messiah or Christ—has been 
adopted almost to the exclusion of others quite as common in the 
O.T., ‘The Branch,’ ‘ He that cometh’ (6 épyéuevos, Hebr. Habba), ‘The 
Prophet.’ This is partly due to the great.influence of Daniel’s pro- 
phecy, partly to the appropriateness of the title to the Son of David. 


pvnorevlelons, ‘betrothed.’ Among the Jews the betrothal took 
place a year before marriage, and during the interval the betrothed 
maiden remained with her own family. But from the day of betrothal 
the pair were regarded as man and wife, For the genitive absolute 
pynor....Maplas instead of the nominative as subject to evpé0n see 
Winer, p. 260. 


Maplas. The Hebrew form is Miriam. 


19. Slkatos dy, ‘since he was a just man,’ i.e, one who observed the 
law, and, therefore, feeling bound to divorce Mary. But two courses 
were open to him. He could either summon her before the law-courts 
to be judicially condemned and punished, or he could put her away by 
a bill of divorcement before witnesses, but without assigning cause. 
This is meant by Ad@pa daodica atriv, the more merciful course 
which Joseph resolved to adopt. The tradition of medisval art that 
Joseph was an old man at this time rests on no scriptural evidence, 
but the fact that he disappears from the Gospel history after Luke 
ii. 51, and the inference that he died before our Lord’s ministry began 
are adduced in support of that view. 


kal px] O€dwv. xal appears to have a restrictive force and to be 
equivalent to xalro. See Jelf, 759. 8, and Campbell’s Soph. Introd. 
§ 25.2.6. Cp. & orépave xalpwy dmide xal o dxwy éyw | delrw, Ari- 
stoph. Eq. 1250, and xal Oeds éupl cal od duvapual ce dudxev, Bion, Id. 
1. 53. In all these passages, however, it is better to see the restrictive 
or adversative force not in the connecting particle but in the con- 
trasted clauses and to regard xai as simply conjunctive, See Winer, 
545. 

p17 Gtr, ‘since he was unwilling,’ gum nollet. In modern Greek 
un is always the negative used with participles. Perhaps the origin 
cf the usage muy be traced to the fact that the participle generally 
explains the motive or condition of an action and so would require uy 
rather than ov’. Then from the tendency to grammatical uniformity 
the usage became universal. In the N. T. there is a close approach 
in this respect to the rule of modern Greek. 

Seayparloat, ‘to display,’ ‘exhibit,’ here ‘to expose in open court,’ 
as opposed to Ad@pa arod\ioa. mapaderyuarloac—the reading of the 
received text—is used by Polybius of punishing the guilty for an 
example to others, 11. 60. 7, xv. 32. 5, et alibi, see Schweighauser sub 
voc. The simple verb which does not appear to be classical is found 
in the sense of ‘displaying’ as in a triumph in Col, ii. 15, ras éfouvclas 
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éSecyudricey év wappnoig, see Bp Lightfoot on the passage. The mo- 
dern Greek version vd Searploy conveys the idea of exposure simply. 


20. tSov. Used like one Hebr. hinneh as a particle of transition. 
See note ch. ii. 7. 


kat’ Svap for classical an 


wapadaBev, the technical word for receiving a bride from her 
parents: xal ri dv, pn 6 Zwxpdrys, émicrapyévyy airny mapédAaBes (Xen. 
(Econ.). 


21. Kaddoes Td Svopa atrov Incoty. Jesus represents the Greek 
form, while Joshua represents the Hebrew form of the same name. 
The same Hebrew root occurs in the salutation Hosanna: see note, 
ch. xxi.9. Joshua who led the Israelites into the Promised Land, and 
Joshua or Jeshua, who was high priest at the time of the return 
from the Babylonish Captivity, are types of Jesus Christ in respect 
both of work and name. 


_ atrés, with some emphasis, he will not only preach cwrnpla, but 
will himself confer it. 


gaoe tiv Aadv avTov amd Tov dpapridv airav. An announce- 
ment of a spiritual Kingdom. Contrary to the thought of many Jews 
the salvation which Jesus brought was not to be a saving from the 
Roman or Herodian rule, but a life protected from sin. 


22. Sdov. For the Hellenistic use of 6Aos in preference to as ep. 
French ‘tout’ from totus, adopted rather than any word derived from 
omnis. .Possibly the similarity to Hebr. col (all) may have influenced 
the Hellenistic writers in their choice. 


yéyovev, ‘has come to pass.’ The Evangelist speaks as a contem- 
porary. The tense is a note of the early date of this gospel. 


tva wAnpw0y. By this formula the Evangelist recognises in the 
event described a fulfilment of a type or prophecy. It matters little 
whether we regard ta as (1) final, ‘in order that,’ or (2) by a late use 
consecutive, ‘so that,’ in other words (1) as marking the conscious 
intention of the prophet or of God speaking through the prophet, 
or (2) a reflection of the Evangelist viewing the historical fact in con- 
nection with the prophecy—and finding in the prophecy an analogy, 
if not a definite prediction. For in regard to divine action the 
intention and result are identical, that is, we cannot conceive of any 
result being unintentional with God. It has been disputed whether 
tva is ever used in a consecutive sense. Meyer and Alford deny this 
use (see his note 1 Thess. v. 4), and Winer with perhaps one exception, 
Rev. xiii. 18. On the other side see Bp Ellicott on Eph.i.17 and’ 
Bp Lightfoot on Gal. v.17, and comp. 1 Thess. v. 4. In these and 
other passages twa undoubtedly marks the result as distinct from 
conscious purpose. In confirmation of this view take into account 
(1) The Jewish mode of thought, according to which all results are 
regarded as purposed by God. The absence of rixyz from the N.T. 
vocabulary is striking evidence of this. (2) The influence of Latin, 
in which the same particle ut is used to express aim and result. (3)° 
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The analogy of the genitive of the infinitive (e.g. ro wrwrevew) in- 
sensibly passing from an idea of aim to that of result. (4) The usage 
of modern Greek, towards which Hellenistic Greek is a step, which finds 
vd (tva) too weak to express the idea of purpose and strengthens that 
particle by the addition of dd, so that 6a v¢d=‘in order that.’ (5) The 
general tendency of language in a later stage, especially on its popular 
side, to make special words serve a manifold use. 

The use of fva is further extended in Hellenistic Greek 

(1) to oblique petition after words of entreaty, command, &c. in- 
stead of 8rws or infinitive. Cp. elré va yéynra, Luke iv. 3. 

(2) to substantival clauses, where ér: or ws with the indicative 
would be the regular classical construction; cp. John xvii. 3, airy 56 
éorw 7 alddvios fw, va ywwoxwoly oe x.r.d., and Epict. 11.1.1, ef adrndés 
éore TOde Wa 7 dua pev...rwdvTa movety, Si verum hoc est fieri posse &c. 
(Schweighiiuser). 

Comp. the indices of Schweighauser to Epictetus and of Wytten- 
bach to Plutarch, where examples are given of tva consecutive, 


tro...84a. See note ch. ii. 5. 


23. 1 wapGévos év yaorpl te. Not a Virgin as A.V. but the Virgin: 
so also the Hebrew, which differs from this quotation only in having 
the singular ‘she shall call.’ The citation agrees with the LXX. 
where however the reading varies between ée and AxjWerar and be- 
tween xadécers and xadésovow. See Is. vii. 14. 

The historical crisis was this, Ahaz is alarmed by the threatened 
invasion of Pekah and Rezin—the confederate kings of Samaria and 
Damascus. Isaiah reassures Ahaz, who hypocritically refuses to ask 
for a sign. Yet a sign is given. She, who is now unmarried, shall 
bear a son, probably a scion of the royal house of David; he shall be 
called Emmanuel, and before he arrives at years of discretion the de- 
liverance shall come, though a heavier distress is at hand. 

The prophecy is distinctly Messianic, but the sign in Isaiah is not 
concerned with the manner of the child’s birth, but with the name, 
and the deliverance which should happen in his infancy. Therefore, 
the weight of the reference is to the name ‘Emmanuel’ and to the 
true Son of David, whose birth was the sign of His people’s deliver- 
ance. 


peOeppnvevdpevov, a late word (Polyb. and Diod. Sic.). Cp. rods 
Kahouuevous eérpaopdivaplous 8 weOepunveuduevoy émchéxrous Sydot. Polyb. 
v1. 26.6. The explanation would not of course appear in the original 
Aramaic gospel. 


25. ovk éylvwoxev k.t.A. This expression cannot be considered as 
in-any way decisive of the question, whether the Virgin Mary had or 
had not children besides our blessed Lord. 


CHAPTER II. 


9. torddy for orn (NBCD). The passive implies agency, here 
divine agency: see ch. xxvii. 11, 
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11. ¢iSov for ecipov, with all the leading MSS. and versions. 
evpov influenced by v. 8. 
15. xvplov for roi xuplov. See ch, i. 22. 


17. 8d for iro, the reading of all the more ancient authorities. 
The prophet is regarded as the instrument, not the agent. 


18. O@pyjvos kal omitted before x\avOuds with NB against many 
later authorities. The omission brings the quotation into closer 
verbal agreement with the Hebrew; but the words are found in the 
LXX., and were probably meant to express the Hebrew intensive 
word by an addition. 

23. Natapé@, The MSS. vary wherever this name occurs be- 
tween Nafapé?, Nagapér, Natapaé@ and Nafupd, so that the ortho- 
graphy cannot be determined. 


1—12. Tue Visit or THE Maar. Recorded by St Matthew only. 


1. rod St "Incov yevvnPévros. The year 3 before the Christian 
era has been fixed almost beyond a doubt as the date of the Nativity. 
The present year—1881— is therefore correctly a.p. 1884. The data 
on which the computation is founded are: (1) The first rule of Quirinus 
(Luke ii. 2), which should probably be placed between the years B.c. 
4 and a.p. 1 of the common era. Josephus mentions Quirinus as 
Governor in a.D. 6—nine or ten years after the true date of the 
nativity. The conjecture of a previous first governorship of Quirinus 
was made and ably supported by A. W. Zumpt. His conclusions are 
generally accepted. (2) The accession of Tiberius a.p. 14; thus the fif- 
teenth year of Tiberius, in which Jesus was baptized (Luke iii. 1, 2) ended 
Aug. 19, a.p. 29, (3) The Paschal full moon; which fell on a Friday, 
15th Nisan in a.p. 30 and also in a.p. 33. On one of these two dates 
the Crucifixion must have taken place. If the second be adopted as 
agreeing best with the other chronological notes in the gospels, Jesus 
was crucified on April 3 [0.s.], a.p. 33, when he may have been be- 
tween 34 and 35 years of age. (4) Thereign of Herod; which began in 
B.c. 86 and ended in B.c.1. The last-named date has been accurately 
determined in a paper read before the Society of Biblical Archxology 
(June, 1871) by Mr J. W. Bosanquet,—which see for a learned dis- 
cussion of the whole question. 


év Bnybdcéu. St Matthew omits the circumstances which brought 
Mary to Bethlehem. 


BnybdAcéu. (‘The House of Bread,’ cp. John vi. 51), the city of 
David, situate on a limestone ridge a few miles S. of Jerusalem. The 
old name of Bethlehem was Ephrath or Ephratah; it is now called 
Beit-lahm., It is worthy of remark that no visit of Jesus or of his 
disciples to Bethlehem, his birthplace and the cradle of his race, is 
recorded. 

“HpwSov rot Bactdéws. Called afterwards, but not in his life- 
time, Herod the Great; he was an Idumw#an (Edomite) who, chiefly 
through the friendship of M. Antony, became king of Judea. For 
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date of reign see above. The title of Bac:deds distinguishes him from 
the other Herods named in the gospels. Antipas, who tried in vain 
to obtain the title, is called King by courtesy, Mark vi. 14. 

Herod was not an absolute monarch, but subject to the Roman 
empire, much in the same way as some of the Indian princes are 
subject to the British government, or as Servia was till recently sub- 
ject to the Porte. 


tov. See note ch. i. 20. 


payou, originally the name of a Median tribe, who, according to 
Herodotus, possessed the power of interpreting dreams. Their 
religion consisted in the worship of the heavenly bodies and of the 
elements. At this date the name implied a religious caste—the 
followers of Zoroaster, who were the astrologers of the East. Their 
tenets had spread widely; and as the Hast is a vague term, it is 
difficult to determine from what country these Magi came. A theory, 
stated below, connects them with Egypt, or at least with an Egyptian 
system of chronology. The common belief that the Magi were three 
in number is a mere tradition, which has been perpetuated by 
great painters. It was probably an inference from v. 11. Every 
reader of the Classics knows how common a failing it is with 
ancient annotators to state deductions from the text as proved facts. 
An equally groundless tradition has designated the Magi as kings, 
and has assigned names to them. The first part of this tradition is 
probably due to the words of Ps. Ixviii. 29, Ixxii. 11; Is. xlix. 23 and 
other passages. The special names Caspar, Balthasar, and Melchior 
are supposed to indicate the three countries of Babylon, Assyria, 
and Egypt. 


dd advaroAcv, plural, as always in later Greek (Polyb. and Plut.) 
in the sense of ‘ the East,’ i.e. the quarter in which the sun rises, cp. 
al dvopal, al dpxroc (Schweighiuser). Here for ‘the Eastern lands,’ 
cp. Anglo-French | ‘the levant.’ This use is later, the classical mean- 
ing is ‘ the rising,’ of the sun, moon, or stars, see note on next verse. 
By another later use dvyaroA}=‘ a8 branch’ or ‘shoot,’ hence ‘The 
pee > as a Messianic title. 


Oefs. This form is rarely if ever found in dascteal Attic; 
see  Velte sub voc. rixrw and cp. Luke ii. 11—the only other passage 
where this tense-form occurs in N.T. 


6 rexQels BactAebs. One who was born king—whose title was he- 
reditary—would bring special fear to Herod, 


Bacrets tov ‘Iovdalwy. A title unknown to the earlier history of 
Israel and applied to no one except the Messiah. It reappears in the 
inscription over the Cross (ch. xxvii. 37). 


In estimating the Jewish conception of the ‘kingdom of heaven’ 
and of the Messiah who is the central figure of that thought, account 
should be taken of the awe with which the Oriental regarded the 
person of a king, who was far more highly exalted above his subjects 
than Western ideas admit (cp. Rawlinson’s Herod. vu. 13). The 
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Baovdevs in this sense is to be distinguished from the petty prince or 
regulus who, like Herod, assumed the imperial title of BaciXevs. 


eBopev.. .\8opev, keep: the strict aoristic force ‘we saw’...‘ we 
came. 


avrov rov dorépa. The simplest explanation of this is that a star 
or meteor appeared in the sky to guide the Magi on their way first to 
Jerusalem, then to Bethlehem. It is, however, quite possible that the 
Magi were divinely led to connect some calculated phenomenon with 
the birth of the ‘King of the Jews.’ Among many conjectures may 
be mentioned one recently propounded by Prof. Lauth of Munich. 
It appears to be proved that the dog-star Sirius rose heliacally, i.e. 
appeared at sunrise, on the first of the Egyptian month Mesori, 
for four years in succession, viz. 5, 4, 3, 2 before our era. The 
rising of this star of special brilliance on the first of this special 
month (Mesori= birth of the prince) would have a marked significance. 
By the Magi it might well be connected with the prophecy of ‘the 
star of Jacob’ (Numb. xxiv. 17), and become the cause of their journey 
to Jerusalem. This theory explains Herod’s edict, v.16, for the de- 
struction of all male children ‘from two years old ‘and under,’ for, as 
according to the date assigned to the Nativity of Christ, the arrival of 
the Magi at Jerusalem would coincide with the year 3 before the 
Christian era, the star had appeared for two years. 

The theory, supported by Alford, which identifies this ‘star’ with 
@ conjunction of Jupiter and Saturn, forces the meaning of the word 
‘star,’ is inconsistent with the latest chronological results, and is 
shown to be scientifically impossible by Prof. Pritchard in Dict. of 
the Bible, sub voc. ‘Star of the Magi.’ 

The connection of the birth of the Messiah with the appearance of 
a star is illustrated by the name Barcochab (‘Son of a Star’), 
assumed by a false Messiah who appeared in the year 120 a.p. It has 
also been noticed that in the Cartouche or Egyptian royal symbol of 
Vespasian (see note ch. ii. 6 ad fin.), the word ‘God’ is for the first 
time expressed by a star. (Dr Leuth, Trans. Bib. Arch. Soc, iv. 2.) 


év rq dvaroAy. Probably ‘at its rising.’ If the ordinary interpre- 
tation ‘in the East’ be adopted, it would be an unusual, perhaps 
an unexampled, instance of the singular in this sense. The suggested 
rendering suits the technical language of the astrologers. 


mpockuvycat. <A favourite word with St Matthew as with St John. 
Its occurrence thus early in the Gospel strikes the note of the Gospel 
of the Great King. mpooxuveiy is used of the servile prostration 
before an Oriental monarch. Cp. Herod. vir. 13, where a striking 
instance of this subservience is recorded: ol Mépoa bev ws qKovoay 
Taira (views entirely opposed to their own) xexapyxdres mpocexvveor. 
This connection gives point to the word as used ch. xx. 20, where 
see note. 


8. érapdxOy. Herod, with the instincts of a tyrant, would be 
alarmed for his throne. His subjects (waga ‘Iepood\vua) had learnt 
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to dread his outbreaks of passion. er atrod not ody at’r@, they did 
not sympathise in his alarm. 


awaoa ‘IepoocAupa. The feminine form which occurs here and 
possibly ch. iii. 5, is remarkable. Elsewhere ‘IepoodAvua is & neuter 
plural. St Matthew uses this form in preference to ‘Iepovcadnu, 
except in one passage, ch. xxiii. 37, where see note. St Luke, both 
in his Gospel and in the Acts and St Paul, each with few exceptions, 
adopt the Hebraic form in-yu. St John has the Greek termination 
only in his Gospel, the Hebrew only in the Apocalypse. 

For a similar variety of gender in the name of a town, cp. Verg. 
Zen. vu. 682 altum Preneste, with in. vir. 511 Preneste sub 
alta, and Thuc. m. 99 rév re ’AvOeyobvra, with Dem. Phil. 11. 20 
*Avdepobvra 7s dyrerototrro. 

4. mdvras rods apxtepets kal ypapparets rou Aaov, i.e. summoned 
& meeting of the Sanhedrin. But from the omission of rods rpecBuré- 
pous, who are generally included in the designation of the Sanhedrin 
it is contended by some that this was an irregular meeting of the 
chief priests and learned men. With this view it is difficult to explain 
wdavras. 

For an account of the Sanhedrin see note ch. xxvi. 8, for ypauparets 
see notes on ch. vii. 29, and for apxzepets, note ch, xxi. 15. 


arou 6 Xpiorés yevvaras. Lit. ‘where the Christ or Messiah is born.” 
Where do your sacred writings represent him to be born? For this 
use of the pres. indic. cp. éx 777 Tad. wpod. ox éyelperar, John vii. 52, 


5. Bnddetp tis "Iov8alas. To distinguish this Bethlehem from 
the Bethlehem in the tribe of Zebulun (Josh. xix. 15), 


yéypamrat, well expressed by Luther’s translation, stehet geschrie- 
ben. The tense marks the continued validity of a law or a pro- 
phecy; so also in the classics, éy rots @ovixols yéypawrar vomors...xat 
ariuos TeOvdrw. Dem. Phil. 3. 44. 

Sta Tov mpodyrov, ‘by means of,’ ‘through’—the prophet is re- 
garded as the instrument. In v. 17 and iii. 8, some MSS. have the 
preposition signifying personal agency (v6), instead of the instru- 
mental preposition (é:4); but the usual formula is as in v. 165, 
vrd Kuplov a rov rpodijrov. 


6. Kal ovd BnOdeép «.r.A. Micah v. 2. The quotation (as usually 
in passages cited by St Matthew alone) nearly corresponds with the 
Hebrew text, the literal translation of which is: ‘But thou Bethlehem 
Ephratah, though thou be little to be among the thousands of Judah, 
yet out of thee shall come forth unto me he that is to be ruler in 
Israel.’ 

A note of interrogation in the Hebrew would entirely reconcile the 
quotation with the original passage. Others have conjectured the 
loss of a negative in the Hebrew text, which seems to have been cited 
by some of the fathers with the negative. See Bp Jebb, Sacr. Lit. 
p- 99. 

The LXX. differs widely both in words and construction—an indi- 
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cation of a Hebrew original of this gospel; for the Greek translation 
of the prophecy is evidently independent of the LXX. It stands thus 
in A. xal od BynOreéu, olxos rod’ Eppadd, ddcyoords ef rob elvac év xd dow 
Todda’ éx cot por étedevoerae nyovpevos, Tot elvae els dpxovra ev Tw 
"Iapayr. Note here the greater excellence of the Gospel version and 
the poetical touch in somave? (cp. the Homeric romuéva adv) not 
found in the Hebrew original or in the LXX. ddcyoords appears to 
be used in the LXX. as superlative of éXlyos for éXiyiocros’ the clas- 
sical meaning ‘one of few,’ i.e. ‘among the mightiest,’ ‘ consider- 
able’ (see Campbell’s note on Soph. Ant. 625 and cp. soAXocrds) 
would bring the LXX. more nearly in accord with St Matthew’s 
citation. The substitution of jyeudow for the technical word xcAcd- 
ow may mark the form in which the message was actually conveyed 
to Herod, or it may be an adaptation for the sake of clearness. yov- 
pevos, modern Greek, in this sense, see Geldart, Mod. Greek, p. 103. 

A reflection of this prophecy became prevalent in the East. Ac- 
cordingly the Roman historians designate the Emperor Vespasian as 
the Eastern Prince who was destined to rule the world: ‘ Percrebue- 
rat Oriente toto vetus et constans opinio esse in fatis ut eo tempore 
Judea profecti rerum potirentur. Id de Imperatore Romano quan- 
tum postea eventu paruit predictum Judei ad se trahentes rebella- 
runt,’ Suet. Vesp. tv. Similarly Tac. Hist. v.13. Comp. Joseph. 
B.J. v1. 5. 4. See above, v. 2. 


7. wvére, a favourite word of transition with St Matthew. It 
occurs more frequently in this gospel alone than in all the rest of the 
N.T. The modes of transition in the several Evangelists are inter- 
esting as notes of style. Thus 7ére is characteristic of St Matthew, 
evOvds (evbéws) of St Mark, xal éyévero of St Luke, xal idod is about 
equally common in Luke and Matthew. 


jKxplBwoev, ‘accurately ascertained,’ used of scientific exactness, 
copol pév ody elo’ of rad’ HxpiBwxdres, Kur. Hec. 1192. The reason of 
Herod’s enquiry appears in v. 16. 


Tov Xpovov Tov dav. dor. Literally, ‘the time of the star which 
was appearing,’ i.e. when it first appeared and how long it would 
continue. The ypdévos was astrologically important. 


8. twénas avrods els BynOdeép. Up to this time the Magi are not said 
to have been guided by the star; they go to Bethlehem in accordance 
with Herod’s directions, which were based on the report of the San- 
hedrin; as they went the star again appeared in the East. 


e€eratev, ‘to enquire into the reality or essence of a thing’ (éreés, 
érés, elu.) Used by Plato of the Socratic Elenchus: girosodpodvrd pe 
civ Kal éerdg¢ovra éuavrov Kal rovs dd\dous. (Apol. Socr.) 


10. éxdpyoay xapdv «.7.A. The cognate noun becomes far more 
frequent in Hellenistic Greek under the influence of Hebrew expres- 
sion. Observe the intensity of the joy expressed by the combination 
of cognate noun, adjective and adverb. To them it was a triumph at 
once of science and religion. 
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11. els tiv olklay. St Matthew gives no hint that ‘the house’ 
was an inn, or that the babe was lying in a manger. Perhaps here 
as in other places we are misled by the ideas suggested by great pic- 
tures; and in truth the visit of the Magi should be placed at least 
some days after the events recorded in Luke ii. 1—38. 


Tovs Onoavpovs. ‘Caskets’ or ‘chests’ in which treasures were 
placed. Such offerings to kings were quite in accordance with 
Eastern usage: Reges Parthos non potest quisquam salutare sine 
munere, Sen, Ep. xvit. Cp. Ps. lxviii, 29, lxxii. 10. 


ABayov kal opvpvav. Frankincense and myrrh were products of 
Arabia, and, according to Herodotus, of that country only. They 
were both used for medicinal purposes and for embalming; cp. John 
xix. 39. 


12. xpyparioévres kar” dSvap, ‘divinely warned by a dream.’ 
Xenuari~eyv. (1) ‘To transact business,’ ‘to deal or act or confer’ 
with any one. (2) Of divine dealings with men, ‘to answer,’ ‘warn’ 
or ‘command,’—a late use frequent in Diod. Sic., Plutarch and 
Polyb., e.g. Oeods avrots raira Kexpnuarcxévar. Diod. Sic. 1. 177, 
Hence o xpyuartopés (Rom. xi. 4), ‘the divine word,’ ‘the oracle.’ With 
Diod. Sic. who retains the classical use of ypyouds, ypnuariopeds = ‘a 
judicial decree.’ (3) From the notion of transacting business under a 
particular name xpynyaricew has the meaning of ‘to assume a title,’ ‘to 
be named,’ rd Nourdv éxpnuarioe Bactdeds. Diod, Sic. xx. 789. Basidreds 
éréducve xpnuarivtev. Polyb. v. 57.5. xpnuarloat re mpwrws ev ’Av- 
Tioxela Tovs wadyras Xpistiavo’s. Acts xi. 26. Hence still later ypy- 
Hariouds means ‘aname,’ (4) In modern Greek xpnyaritey is used 
for the substantive verb ‘to be.’ . 


kar’ dvap. See ch. i. 20. 


13—15. Tue Fuicat into Eaypt, 


13. to mwatSlov. Named first as the most precious charge and the 
most exposed to danger. 


els Atyurrov. Egypt was at all times the readiest place of refuge 
for the Israelites, whether from famine or from political oppression. 
It had sheltered many thousands of Jews from the tyranny of the 
Syrian kings. Consequently large settlements of Jews were to be 
found in various cities of Egypt and Africa. In Alexandria the Jews 
numbered a fifth of the population. Wherever therefore the infant 
Saviour’s home was in Egypt, it would be in the midst of his bre- 
thren according to the flesh. 

At this time Egypt was a Roman province. This incident of 
Christ’s stay in Egypt would be regarded as a precious memory by 
the African Church—the church of Cyprian, Origen and Augustine, 


Tov atodécat, ‘in order to slay it.’ A classical idiom which became 
frequent in the N.T. especially with St Paul and St Luke; it is still 
more frequent in the LXX. 
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(1) Denoting purpose, as here. Cp. elo#dOev rod petvar adv adrots, 
Luke xxiv. 29. rod unxére Sovdeve rq duaprig, Rom. vi. 6. These 
instances are best referred to the use of the partitive genitive with 
verbs signifying aim or striving for, or to the genitive of cause 
denoting that from which the action springs. Comp. the final use of 
the genitive of the gerund and gerundive in Latin. 

(2) Result—a usage closely connected with the last, as the ideas 
of purpose and result are nearly related, particularly according to 
the Hebraic modes of thought. (See note ch. i. 22 on twa.) Cp. 
€XevOépa éoriv dard Too véuou Tod wh elvac abrhy morxadida, Rom. vii. 2. 
Possibly éxpl@y rod dromdeiy nuds (Acts xxvii. 1) belongs to this head, 
—the decision resulted in sailing—cp. wépas...rod dwadAdocecOa, ‘an 
end that consisted or resulted in escape.’ See also Gossrau’s note 
on aram sepulchri, Verg. Aon. vi. 177. 

(8) In many cases rov with the infinitive is regularly used after words 
requiring & genitive, as édv 7 dtvov Tol Kdue mopeverOat, 1 Cor. xvi. 4. 

(4) In some passages it appears (a) as the object of verbs where the 
accusative would be required in Classical Greek, as ov yap éxpwa rou 
eldévar ve ev juiv, 1 Cor. ii. 2. Or (8) as the subject of the verb: ws 
62 éyévero Tov eloedOeciv rov Ilérpov, Acts x. 25. These and similar 
expressions may indeed be explained as extensions of recognised 
genitival uses, but it is better to regard them as illustrating the 
gradual forgetfulness in language of the origin of idioms. In illus- 
tration of this, comp. the use in French of the infinitive with de either 
as subject or as object; e.g. il est triste de vous voir,—on craint d’y 
aller; the adoption of the (Latin) accusative in the same language 
as the sole representative of the Latin cases; and the extension of iva 
(vd) with the subjunctive in modern Greek to the various uses of the 
infinitive. 

Hebrew scholars also note the widely-extended use of G as in- 


fluencing this formula. See Winer 407—412. Jelf 492. 678. 3 b. 
Arnold’s Thue. vit. 14. 


14. dvaxwpety (1) ‘to retire’ from danger as here, and chs. iv. 12, 
xii. 16, and elsewhere; (2) in the later Classics ‘to retire from busi- 
ness or public life;’ (3) in Ecclesiastical writers ‘to retire from the 
world,’ ‘become a hermit, or anchoret’ (dvaxwpyris). 

This word, which occurs much more frequently in this Gospel than 
elsewhere in N.T. seems to connect itself with two points in the 
traditional life of St Matthew. 1. His stay in Egypt—the cradle of 
ihe anchoret life. 2. His asceticism, to which the notion of ‘ retire- 
ment’ is closely related. 


15. ws ys reAevtas “Hpwdov. According to the chronology 
adopted above this would be for a space of less than two years. 

fva wAnpwly. See note on ch. i. 22. 

& Alyvarov éxddreoa Tov vidv pov. The history of Israel is regarded 
as typical of the Messiah’s life. He alone gives significance to that 


history. He is the true seed of Abraham. In him the blessing 
promised to Abraham finds its highest fulfilment. (See Lightfoot on 
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Gal. iii. 16.) Even particular incidents in the Gospel narrative have 
their counterpart in the O.T. history. Accordingly St Matthew, who 
naturally reverts to this thought more constantly than the other 
Evangelists, from the very nature of his gospel, recognises in this 
incident an analogy to the call of Israel from Egypt. 

The quotation is again from the original Hebrew of Hosea xi. 2, 
and again the LXX. differs considerably. It runs é& Alydrrou pere- 
kdd\eca Ta 7Téxva avrov. Cp. Exod. iv. 22, 23 ulds rpwréroxds you "Iopahy* 
elrra, 6€ oor éfamrdoretdov Tov adv pou tvya por AaTpevoy, Where roy vidv 
jou would be a closer rendering of the Hebrew than rév adv pov. 


16. dveirev, ‘slew.’ The verb occurs here only in Matthew. It 
is frequent in the Acts, occurring rarely elsewhere. Out of a great 
variety of classical meanings the Hellenistic usage nearly confines 
the word to its force here. The two instances of a different meaning 
in N.T. are Acts vil. 21 and Hebr. x. 9. 


advras Tous twaidas, ‘all the male children.’ 


amo Sierovs. Hither (1) there is an ellipse of wa:dés, or (2) more 
probably d:erovs is neuter. If we adopt the hypothesis regarding the 
star mentioned above, a satisfactory explanation is given for Herod's 
directions, which otherwise it is difficult to explain. Even if the 
above theory is not the true one, the two years mentioned in the text 
are clearly connected with the astronomical appearances described by 
the Magi, in answer to Herod’s ‘diligent enquiries.’ ° 

Profane history passes over this atrocity in silence. But Josephus 
may well have found his pages unequal to contain a complete record 
of all the cruel deeds of a tyrant like Herod. Macaulay relates that 
the massacre of Glencoe is not even alluded to in the pages of Evelyn, 
a most diligent recorder of passing political events. Besides, the 
crime was executed with secrecy, the number of children slain was 
probably very inconsiderable, for Bethlehem was but a small town ; 
and though it was possibly crowded at the time (Luke ii. 7), the 
number of very young children would not have been considerably 
augmented by those strangers. 

The whole scene must have been very different from that which is 
presented to us on the canvas of the great medieval artists. 


17. réreérAnpwly. This turn of expression may be regarded as 
identical with the more usual ‘ that it might be fulfilled.’ 


18. Jer. xxxi. 15, in LXX. xxxviii. 15. In a singularly touching 
passage, Rachel, the mother of the tribe of Benjamin (whose tomb 
was close to Bethlehemg Gen. xxxv. 19), is conceived of as weeping 
for her captive sons at Ramah—some of whom were possibly doomed ' 
to die; cp. Jer. xl. 1. : 

The Evangelist pictures Rachel’s griefre-awakened by the slaughter 
of the infants at Bethlehem. 

The Ramah alluded to by Jeremiah, generally identified with the 
modern Er-Rama, was about five miles N. of Jerusalem, and in the 
tribe of Benjamin. There is no proof of another Ramah near Beth- 
lehem. The analogy therefore must not be pressed. 
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As the text now stands emended St Matthew’s citation agrees with 
the Hebrew (the repetition of ‘for her children’ in the last line in 
the Hebrew text is doubtful), and preserves the beauty of the paral- 
lelism. In the quatrain each couplet is in cognate parallelism [see 
Introduction, p. xxxvili.]; the second line advancing on the first, and 
further there is a parallel relation between lines 1 and 3 and 2 and 4. 
In the LXX, this beauty is lost; the reading of the Vatican codex is: 
guy év ‘Paya AxovcOn | Opjvov kal cravOpov Kal dduppot | ‘Paynr dro- 
kAatouévyn [codex A. -ns érl r&v vlwv aris] | ovK 7OeX\e wavcacdat eri 
Tots sr aurfs [codex A, mapaxAnOnvac and om. émi 7. vl. av.) dre ovK 
eloly 

Observe here the loss of the parallelism by the genitive cases, line 2. 
It is an interesting example of St Matthew’s sense of poetical form, 
and of the greater excellence and beauty of his version as compared 
with the LXX, 


19—21. THe Return From Eeypt, 


20. of {yrotvres. Plural used sometimes where there is no need or 
no wish to individualise. Others however joined Herod in his design 
to slay the young child; but with the death of Herod the whole plot 
would fall to the ground. 


22. *Apxé&aos. Ason of Herod the Great, His mother was Mal- 
thaké, a Samaritan. After a cruel and disturbed reign (under the 
title of Ethnarch) of about eight years he was banished to Vienna 
in Gaul—the modern Vienne. His dominions, including Samaria, 
Juda, and Idumea, then passed into the direct government of Rome. 
See note, ch. xiv. 1, and Introduction, p. xxix. 


éxet for éxetoe, asin English there for thither: cp. Soph. O. C. 1019, 
6500 Kardpyew rhs éxet. Hat. vit. 147, xat quets éxel rdéomer. 


va pépyn ths Tadtkalas. Now under the government of Herod 
Antipas, full brother of Archelaus. For the extent of his dominions 
see Map. 


23. els wodw Acyopévynvy Nafapéd. St Matthew gives no intimation 
of any previous residence of Mary and Joseph at Nazareth. 

If the Son of David, full of wisdom and of grace, had continued to 
live on at Bethlehem, the home of his ancestors, hopes and schemes, 
and therefore dangers, might have gathered round him, rendering im- 
possible such quiet life as he led at Nazareth. 


Nafapé0. Said to signify ‘the Protectress’ (Hebr. natsar), a small 
town of central Galilee, on the edge of the plain of Esdraelon, beauti- 
fully situated on the side of a steep hill within a sheltered valley. 


Nafwpatos cAnPrjcerar. The meaning of this passage was probably 
as clear to the contemporaries of St Matthew, as the other references 
to prophecy vv. 15, 17; for us it is involved in doubt. First, it may 
be said Nazarene cannot=Nazarite: the word differs in form, and in 
no sense could Christ be called a Nazarite. Secondly, the quotation 
is probably not from a lost prophecy. One meaning of the word 
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Nazoreus is an inhabitant of Nazareth, but the word either (1) recalls 
the Hebrew word netser a Branch, a title by which the Messiah is 
designated Isai. xi. 1, or (2) connects itself in thought with the Hebr. 
natsar, to save or protect (see above), and so has reference to the 
name and work of Jesus, or (3) is a synonym for ‘contemptible’ or 
‘lowly,’ from the despised position of Nazareth. Of these (3) is 
perhaps the least probable explanation. The play upon words which 
(1) and (2) involve is quite characteristic of Hebrew phraseology. 
The sound of the original would be either (1) He whom the prophet 
called the ‘Netser’ dwells at ‘Netser’—(for this form of Nazareth 
see Smith’s Bib. Dict.), or (2) He who is called ‘Notsri’ (my pro- 
tector) dwells at ‘ Natsaret’ (the protectress). 

In any case the passage gains fresh interest from the fact that the 
early Christians were called Nazarenes in scorn. Cp, Acts xxiv. 5. 
For them it would be a point of triumph that their enemies thus 
unconsciously connected them with a prophetic title of their Master. 


CHAPTER III. 


3. &a for bd, see ch. ii. 17. 


1—12. Joxnn Baptist PREACHES IN THE WILDERNESS OF JUDZA. 
Mark i. 2—8; Luke iii. 1—18; John i. 15—34. 


St Matthew alone names the coming of the Pharisees and Saddu- 
cees. St Mark’s brief account contains no additional particulars. 
St Luke adds the special directions to the various classes—people— 
publicans and soldiers. The fourth gospel reports more fully the 
Baptist’s disclaimer of Messiahship—he recognises the Messiah by 
the descent of the Holy Spirit—he points him out as the Lamb of 
God. Again (ch. iii. 25—36) John shows his own disciples the true 
relation between Christ and himself—Christ is the Bridegroom, John 
is the friend of the Bridegroom. 


1. é@ rats tpépats exelvats. See Luke iii. 1, where the time is 
defined. 


*Iwdvvys 6 Barris. So named by the other Synoptists and by 
Josephus: in the fourth gospel he is called simply John, a note of the 
authenticity of St John’s gospel. Josephus mentions the great 
influence of John and speaks of the crowds that flocked to hear him 
preach and to be baptized of him. He says John taught men dperhy 
érackovvras Kal TH wpds AAAAOus Stxacootvy Kal wpds Tov Oedy evocBela 
Xpwuévous Barriou@ cuviévar® ovrw yap Kal rhy Barriow drodexrhy air@ 
gdavetobat, wh érl rivwy auaprddwy wapairhoes xpwpevuw adr’ éd' ayvela 
To owparos are by Kal ris Wuxis BiKxaoodvy mpoexxexabappévys. Ant. 
xviir. v. 2. Compare this view of John’s baptism by the Pharisee 
Josephus with John’s own statement of the end of baptism—els 
perdvoray (v. 11), 
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knpiocooyv. Heralding, a word appropriate to the thought of the 
proclamation of a King. 


év ry épripew trys ‘Iov8alas, i.e. the uncultivated Eastern frontier of 
Judah. The term also includes the cliffs and Western shore of the 
Dead Sea. In this wild and nearly treeless district there were 
formerly a few cities, and there are still some luxuriant spots. See 
Tristram’s Topog. of H. L. Ch. trv. 

The wilderness has a threefold significance (a) as the desolate 
scene of John’s ascetic life, (8) as the battle-field of the Temptation 
(see notes ch. iv.), (y) as the pathway of the Royal Advent. In this 
last aspect John fitly appears in the wilderness as the herald of a 
promised deliverance foreshadowed by two great prophetic types—the 
deliverance from Egypt (Numb. xxiii. 21, 22; Ps. lxvili. 4—7), and the 
deliverance from Babylon, each associated with a march through the 
desert. Isaiah speaks of both (ch. xliii. 18, 19), ‘Remember not the 
former things, and the things of ancient times regard not’ (the 
return from Egypt). ‘Behold I make a new thing...yea, I will make 
in oi wilderness a way’ (the return from Babylon). See Bp Lowth 
on Is, xl. 


2. peravoetre. More than ‘feel sorrow or regret for sin,’ it is 
rather ‘change the life, the heart, the motive for action.’ It was a 
call to self-examination and reality of life. 


Bacrtela tev otpavey. St Matthew alone uses this expression, 
but he also employs the equivalent phrase, 7 Baci\ela rod Geo, in 
common with the other N.T. writers. In itself the expression was 
not new. It connected itself in Jewish thought with the theocracy— 
the direct rule of God—of which the earthly Kingdom was a shadow. 
It implied the reign of the Messiah (cp. Dan. vii. 14). It became the 
watchword of the zealots ‘no king but God.’ Jesus took up the - 
word and gave it a new deep and varied spiritual significance, which 
is rather illustrated than defined. 

The principal meanings of the Kingdom of Heaven in N.T. are 
(1) The presence of Christ on earth. (2) His Second Advent, (3) His 
influence in the heart. (4) Christianity, (2) as a Church, (b) as a 
faith. (5) The life eternal. 


4 %. 8&4. See note on ch. ii. 5. 


$id ‘Haatov rot rpodrirov. The reference in Is. xl. 3 is to the pro- 
mised return from Babylon. A herald shall proclaim the joyous 
news on mountains and in the desert through which the return 
should be. This incident in the national history is transferred to the 
more glorious deliverance from bondage and to the coming of the 
.true King. 

With the exception of adrod for rod Ged nudv the quotation follows 
the LXX., as, with few exceptions, in passages cited by all the Synoptists. 
Bp Lowth’s version of the Hebrew is: ‘A voice crieth in the wilder- 
ness, Prepare ye the way of Jehovah, make straight in the desert a 
high way for our God,’ where the parallelism is more perfect than in 
the Greek versions. 
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e 


gwvyn. The message is more than the messenger, the prophet’s 
personality is lost in the prophetic voice. 


evOelas rovetre tds tp(Bouvs. The image would be familiar to Eastern 
thought, a Semiramis or a Xerxes orders the mountains to be levelled 
or cut through, and causeways to be raised in the valleys, Cp. Diod. 
Sic. 11. 101, didarep Trovs Te Kpnuvods xaraxéyaca (Semiramis) xal rods 
xolXous Témous xwoaca civTopoy Kal woAuTEAy KaTecKkevacev Oddy. 


4. 1d tydupa avrov «.t.A. A kind of tunic or shirt coarsely woven 
of camel’s hair, ‘one of the most admirable materials for clothing, it 
keeps out the heat, cold and rain.’ Recovery of Jerusalem, p. 445. 


dxp(Ses kal péAt ayptov. Thomson, Land and Book, pp. 419, 420, 
states that though tolerated, as an article of food, only by the very 
poorest people, locusts are still eaten by the Bedawin. Burckhardt 
mentions having seen locust shops at Medina and Tayf. After being 
dried in the sun the locusts are eaten with butter and honey. Some- 
times they are sprinkled with salt and either boiled or roasted. 
Thomson adds that wild honey is still gathered from trees in the 
wilderness and from rocks in the Wadies. 

Diod. Sic., speaking of the Nabatwans, an Arabian tribe living near 
this very region, says part of their fare was uéAc woAd 7d Kadovmevow 
dypiov @ xpavrat ror@ wel’ Varos. The clothing and dress of John 
were jn fact those of the poorest of his fellow countrymen. The 
description would recall—is probably intended to recall—that of Elijah, 
2 Kings i. 8. 


6. éBamrl{ovro were ‘immersed ;’ (the tense marks the successive 
instances). fPamritw, a strengthened form of Bdrrw, like some other 
leading Christian words (e.g. Xprorés, dydwn, werdvoa), is rare in the 
Classics; it is used in different figurative senses by Plato, e.g. of a 
boy ‘drowned with questions,’ Euthyd. 277 p; in Polyb. literally of 
ships sinking, in Diod. Sic. both literally and metaphorically: 6 
moramos wo\dovs éBarrife, 11. 143; and od Bamrifovcs rais eiapopais Tovs 
lduiras, 1. 85. Note the revival of the literal meaning in the later 
stage of the language. 

In baptizing John introduced no new custom, for ceremonial ablu- 
tion or baptism was practised in all ancient religions. Cp. Soph. Aj. 
654—656, GAN elue wpos re AouTpa xal mapaxtious | Ae udvas, ws.av AYuad’ 
ayvicas éua | uijvw Bapetay éfarvéwuat Oeads, where see Prof. Jebb’s note. 
Among the Jews proselytes were baptized on admission to the Mosaic 
covenant. John’s baptism was the outward sign of the purification 
and ‘life-giving change,’ and contained the promise of forgiveness of 
sins. Christ too adopted the ancient custom and enriched it with a 
new significance, and a still mightier efficacy. From the history of 
the word it is clear that the primitive idea of baptism was immer- 
sion. This was for long the only recognised usage in the Christian 
Church, snd much of the figurative force was lost when sprinkling 
was substituted for immersion. The convert who entered the clear 
rushing stream, soiled, weary, and scorched by the hot Eastern sun, 
and then after being hidden from the sight for a few moments 
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‘buried in baptism’ reappeared, fresh, vigorous, and cleansed, having 
put off ‘the filth of the flesh,’ seemed indeed to have risen to a new 
‘and purified life in Christ. évr@ IopSdvy motapg. Two points on 
the Jordan are named in John. See note on v. 13, 


efopoh etofar. ‘To acknowledge or declare fully,’ used either 
(1) of confession as here, and Mark i. 5; Acts xix. 18; or (2) of thanks’ 
and praise as in ch. xi. 25; Luke x. 21; Rom. xv. 9. 


7. Papiralwy. The name signifies ‘ Separatists;’ the party dates 
from the revival of the National life, and observances of the Mosaic 
Law under the Maccabees. Their ruling principle was a literal 
obedience to the written law and to an unwritten tradition, Ori- 
ginally they were leaders of a genuine reform. But in the hands 
of less spiritual successors their system had become little else than a 
formal observance of carefully prescribed rules. ‘The real virtues of 
one age become the spurious ones of the next.’ Prof. Mozley, Sermon 
on Pharisees. The ‘hypocrisy’ of the Pharisees, which stifled con- 
science and made them ‘incapable of repentance,’ is the special sin 
of the day rebuked more than any other by the Saviour. | 

Politically they were the popular party, supporters of an isolating 
policy, who would make no terms with Rome or any other foreign 
power. The Zealots may be regarded as the extreme section of the 
Pharisees, . 

The Sadducees were the aristocratic and priestly party, they ac- 
quiesced in foreign rule, and foreign civilisation. They refused to 
give the same weight as the Pharisees to unwritten tradition, but 
adhered strictly to the written law of Moses. Their religious creed 
excluded belief in a future life, or in angels and spirits (Acts xxiii. 8). 
The name is probably derived from Zadok the priest in David’s time. 
Others with less probability connect it with Zadok, a disciple of An- 
tigonus of Socho, who lived in the second century B.c. The deriva- 
tion from tsaddik (righteous) is untenable, 

‘yevvijpara, ‘offspring,’ ‘ brood,’ of vipers. 

éxBvav. é&x:dva not the ‘seeing creature,’ Sis (see note ch. x. 16), 
but lit. the pernicious and dangerous beast that ‘strangles;’ from 


the same root as anguis, ‘ango’ (Curtius, Etym.). The word suggests 
the harmful teaching of the Pharisees that ‘strangled’ truth. 

uyev awd. Cp. dwd Zavd\rAys pebyew. Xen. Mem. uz. p. 31. 

THs peAAovons dpyns. Cp. ris dpyiis THs épxouevyns. 1 Thess. i. 10. 
épyn, or ‘wrath,’ is the human conception by which the divine attitude 
towards sin is ‘expressed ;’ hence, the divine judgment upon sin. Cp. 
Rom. ii. 5, @noaupltes ceaurp dpy7v ev hpépa dpyis Kai Stxacoxpiclas rod 
Geod; Rev. xi. 18, #AOev 4 opyy cov; and Luke xxi. 23, dpy7 7G Aag 
rovry, of the divine judgment in relation to the fall of Jerusalem. épy} 
belongs rather to the O. T. than to the New. It does not occur again 
in this gospel, and is very rare in the others, But St Paul frequently 
introduces the conception of dpy7 in illustration of d:xasocivn, cp. Rom. 
i. 17, ~ Stxaoovwn yop Oeod daroxadimrerat...awoxadumreTas yap dpy? 
Geou k.7,X. 
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. For this judicial sense of opy# in Classical Greek cp. ré rplrov tdwp 
eyxeiras Ta Tywhoe Kal TH peyébee THs dpyhs THs buerépas, Plato Lys. 
xxur. 4. 8; and Strabo c. 67, 4, Aeyxopevos & vrd rav Karrydpwr emi 
rod Avrwvlov mapyretro Thy Gpyiv. ‘ Fleeing from the wrath to come’ 
implies agreeing with God’s view of sin and therefore ‘repentance’ or 
change of heart. 


8. moujoare. Aorist imperative, denoting complete and imme- 
mediate action, See Donaldson Gk, Gram. 427 (a). 


perdvowa. Rare in classical writers, joined by Thuc. with dvado- 
vio pds (111. 36). Cp. also perdvoca Seuv7 Tovs ’APnvalous xal rd0os Exxe Tod 
Keudvos, and Plut. p. 452, 7 vovOecla xal 6 Woyos euro? perdvoy xal 
aloxuvyy. The meaning deepens with Christianity. Itis not adequately 
translated by ‘repentance.’ The marginal reading of A.V. ‘amend- 
’ ment of life’ is better. It implies that revolution in the religious life 
which Christianity effected and still effects. It is the starting point 
in the faith—a rudimentary doctrine: wy rddw GeuédLov xaraBaddd- 
pevos peTavolas dwo vexpav Epywy. Heb. vi.1. The Vulgate translates 
perdvoa, ‘posnitentia,’ Beza’s rendering, resipiscentia, raised a stormy 
controversy. Neither word entirely covers perdyoa, which implies 
both sorrow for the past and change of heart. 


9. pr Sofnre A€yewy, ‘do not presume to say.’ For this use of doxeiy 
cp. Phil, iii. 4, ef ris Soxe? GAXos wewocPévac ev capxl, éyw wGAov. 


matépa txonev Tov be cen The.Jewish doctors taught that no 
one who was circumcised should enter Gehenna, 


é& trav A(Owy. Stones are regarded as the most insensate, the 
furthest removed from life of created things. May there not be a 
play on the words banim (children) abanim (stones) ? 


10. prj rovody, ‘if it bring not forth.’ 


éxxérrerat, ‘is being cut down,’ the work has already begun. 
éxxomrew, used specially of cutting down trees. Cp. Exxoyov airny, 
Luke xiii. 7, and wirus povvn wdvruv Sev8péwv exxoreiaa Bractov ovdéva 
perler, Hdt. v1. 37, éx denotes completion of act. 


kaptrov kaAdéy. The Oriental values trees only as productive of fruit, 
all others are cut down as cumberers of the ground. He lays his 
axe literally at the root. Land and Book, p. 341. 


11. @& t8anm. Either (1) ‘in water,’ the surrounding element is 
water ; or better (2) ‘with water,’ év being used of the instrument as fre- 
quently in Hellenistic Greek. Cp. év paxatpg drododvrat, ch. xxvi. 52, 
év rive abtd dpricere; Mark ix. 50. And occasionally in the classical 
period, as év réu¢ oddpouv, Soph. Tr. 887, ‘ by cutting with steel,’ and 
év xeproplos yAwooas, Ant. 961, ‘with reviling tongue.’ See Campbell's 
Soph. on the last passage. The best supported reading Séarc in the 
parallel passage, Mark i. 8, is in favour of the instrumental sense here, 
but the other would not be excluded from the mind of a Greek reader. 


elg, ‘with a view to,’ es with a noun=a final sentence. In order 
that we may live the changed life. ao 


\-—"2 
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Ta trodiipara Bacréoat. The work of the meanest slaves (a pedi- 
bus pueri). John, great prophet as he was, with influence sufficient 
to make even Herod tremble for his throne, is unworthy to be the 
meanest slave of the Stronger One—the Son of God. 

This figure gives to avrds its proper force, the ‘ Master,’ in contrast 
with the slave. 


' évarvedpart dylw, It must be remembered that the matured Chris- 
tian conception of the Holy Ghost would not be present to the mind 
of John.‘ Some of his disciples at Ephesus said to St Paul, ‘We have 
not so much as heard whether there be any Holy Ghost,’ Acts xix. 2. 
avedua, is the Greek representative of Hebr. ruach which meant 
‘breath’ or ‘wind.’ This then was the earthly likeness or parable by 
which the thought of the Holy Spirit was brought home to men. In 
the N.T. veda signifies, (1) Breath (2) Wind (3) Spirit or soul 
—the invisible and immortal part of a man conceived as breathed 
into him by God, called wvohv fwns, Gen. iv. 7. (4) The faculty 
of thought and volition; this is either (a) evil or (8) good, cp. xal 
awvedua Kuplov dréorn ard ZaovdA, xal Exveyey abrdév mvetua movnpdy 
wap Kuplov. (5) The highest spiritual intelligence; the faculty of 
insight. (6) The divine Personal Spirit. Of these meanings clas- 
sical Greek hardly includes more than (1) and (2), but cp. Soph. Zd. 
Col. 612, where rveiua= ‘feeling,’ and the beautiful cognate expres- 
sion hveusey dpdvnua, ‘wind-swift thought,’ Ant. 354. In the N.T. 
the sense of ‘wind’ has nearty passed away, except in immediate 
connection with the figurative application, as John iii. 8, 7d mveiua 
Srov Oé\ee wvet, x.T.A., but the thought of the wind is never quite lost 
sight of in the derived meaning, and the verbs used in connection 
with the various senses of rvefua often recall the original sense of 
the word; nor could any natural phenomenon more strikingly illus- 
trate the manifestations of the Holy Spirit than the viewless, search- 
ing, all-penetrating force of wind, or than the breath of man, which 
is the essence of life and of speech. In a sense the Holy Spirit not 
only gives but is the highest life of the soul, and the divine prophetic 
_ breath. (Acts iv. 25.) 


It may be further noted that as ruach, the Hebr. equivalent for 
avedua, was the only generic term for ‘wind,’ the figurative or para- 
bolic sense would be more vividly present to the Jew than to the 
Greek, whose language possesses other words for ‘ wind,’ e.g. dveuos is 
often used in the LXX. to translate ruach in this sense. 


In the Latin ‘spiritus’ the thought of ‘breathing’ would be 
retained throughout the derived senses, but not that of ‘wind.’ In 
English the thought of the Spirit of God and the thought of the 
movement of air or of breath are kept separate as far as language 
goes. It is therefore needful to recall the original image. For the 
literal meaning of a word is often a parable through which the know- 
ledge of the unseen is approached. 


avpl. This metaphor implies: (1) Purification, (2) Fiery zeal or 
enthusiasm, (3) Enlightenment; -all which are gifts of the Holy 
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Spirit. In the ancient hymn by Robert Il. of France the third point 
is brought out: 

“Et emitte celitus 

Lucis tus radium 

s x x s s 

Veni lumen cordium.” 


12. «artov, also called Accuds or Alxvov, Lat. vannus, was the 
instrument by which the corn after being threshed was thrown up 
against the wind to clear it of chaff. Cp. Il. x11. 588—90. 


ws & or’ ard wrardos wrudpw peydrny Kar’ a\uhy 
Opuckwow Kvapot pehavdxpoes 7 épéBivOoe 
avon 0rd Avyupy Kal AcKuNTApES Epw7. 


QUTOv...avTov...avTrov. The thrice repeated a’rof marks forcibly 
what are Christ’s—the hand, the floor, and the corn are His, but the 
chaff is not His. Cp. a similar prominence given to the sense of 
possession, Luke xii. 18, 19. 


GAwva. (From a root signifying ‘whirl,’ ‘&e. ) ‘A threshing-floor,’ 
a broad flat place, usually on a rocky hill- top exposed to the breeze, 
or in a wind-swept valley. dAwva is here put for the contents of the 
threshing-floor, the mingled grain and chaff. Observe how the thought 
of the zveiua dyov and the wip rises again in this verse, a different 
use being made of the metaphor. It is the divine wind—the Spirit of 
God that clears the grain (‘Thou shalt fan them and the wind shall 
ees them away.’ Isai. xli. 16); and the divine fire that burns the 
chaff. 

The separation by Christ’s winnowing fan is sometimes a separa- 
tion between individuals, sometimes a separation between the good 
and evil in the heart of a man or in a society or nation. 


axvpoy. Cp. Aristoph. Ach. 471, 472. 


GAN’? éopev avrol viv ye meprerricpévoe 
Tovs yap perolkous axupa Tay dorady Aéyw. 


The ‘ metics’ are the worthless ‘ residuum’ of the citizens, 

St Matthew represents the picturesque side of John’s preaching. 
These verses are full of imagery, the vipers, the stones, the trees, the 
slave, the threshing-floor, are all used to illustrate his discourse. 
St Luke throws intv prominence the great teacher’s keen discrimina- 
tion ‘of character. St John has recorded a fragment of the Baptist’s 
deeper teaching as to the nature and mission of the Son of God. 


13—17, JESUS COMES TO BE BAPTIZED OF JOHN. Marki. 9—11; 
Luke iii, 21, 22; John i, 32—34, 
St Luke adds two particulars: that the Holy Spirit descended on 
Jesus (1) ‘in a bodily shape,’ and (2) “ while He was praying.” 
In the fourth Gospel, where John Baptist’s own words are quoted, 
the act of baptism is not named; a touch of the Baptist’s character- 
istic humility. 


13. emlrdv Iopddvyy. Probably at ‘‘ Anon near to Salim” (John 
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iii. 23), a day’s journey from Nazareth, ‘close to the passage of the 
Jordan near Succoth and far away from that near Jericho.’ Sinai 
and Palestine, p. 311. Cp. also John i. 28, where the correct reading 
is: rabra év BnOavig éyévero répay Tod "lopdavov, Sou Av 06 Iwavyns Bar- 
tliwy. Lt, Conder (Tent Work in Palestine, 11. 67) states that ‘Bathania 
was the well-known form used in the time of Christ of the old name 
Bashan.’ He adds that the name Abdrah is given by the natives to 
one of the main fords ‘where the Jalfd river, flowing down the Valley 
of Jezreel, and by Beisin (Bethshean) debouches into the Jordan.’ 
This accounts for the reading ‘ Bethabarah,’ and probably fixes the site. 


~ 


tov BarrOyvar. For construction see note, ch. ii. 13. Jesus 
who is the pattern of the New life submits to the baptism which is u 
symbol of the New life (uerdvoa). He who has power to forgive sins 
seems to seek through baptism forgiveness of sins. But in truth 
by submitting to baptism Jesus shows the true efficacy of the rite. 
He who is most truly man declares what man may become through 
baptism—clothed and endued with the Holy Spirit, and touched by 
the fire of zeal and purity. . 

There is no hint in the Gospel narrative of that beautiful compan- 
ionship and ‘intercourse in childhood between Jesus and the Baptist 
with which Art has familiarised us. See John i. 31, a passage which 
tends to an opposite conclusion. 


14. SrexcAvev, ‘was preventing,’ or, ‘endeavoured to prevent.’ 


-15. daroxpiOels. daroxplyoua: is the Attic word in this sense, (iroxpl- 
yowro, Thuc, vit. 4, is @ possible exception.) droxplyvovac Homeric 
and Ionic. Alexandrine Greek here, contrary to the general rule, 
follows the Attic rather than the Homeric use. sroxplyoua: occurs 
once only in the N.T. (Luke xx. 20), and there in the sense of ‘feign- 
ing.” The aor. 1. passive (aroxpefels) in middle sense is late. It 
occurs in Plato Alc. 11. 14938, but the genuineness of that dialogue is 
doubtful ; see Lid, and Scott. The aor. 1. mid. is rare in the N.T. 
See ch. xxvii. 12, 


ades. Sc. due BarricOjvat. 


jptv, us. It was the privilege of John to share the work of the 
Messiah. . 


Stxatootvny. Here=‘ the requirements of the law.’ 


16. of ovpavol. A literal translation of the Hebrew word, which 
is a plural form. 


kal «lSev. We should infer from the text that the vision was to 
Jesus alone, but the Baptist also was a witness as we learn from 
John i, 32, ‘‘And John bare record, I saw the Spirit descending 
from heaven like a dove, and it abode upon him.” This was to John 
the sign by which the Messiah should be recognised. 


17. ovr é& tov ovpavev. Thrice during our Lord’s ministry it 
is recorded that a voice from heaven came to Him. The two other 
occasions were at the Transfiguration and in the week of the Passion 
(John xii, 28). 
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_ @yamnrds, in the Gospels always in reference.to Christ the beloved 
‘Son of God, (Mark xii. 6 and Luke xx. 13 cannot be regarded as 
exceptions). In this connection it is closely related to povoyerys, cp. 
John i. 14—18, iii. 16—18. (dyamnrds does not occur in the fourth 
Gospel.) Gen. xxii. 2, AdBe Tdr vidv cou Tov ayarnréy. The Scholiast 
on Il. v1. 401, ‘Exroplinv dyarnrév, notes the same connection. See 
Bp Lightfoot on Col. i, 13. 

In the Epistles the word is applied to the Christian brotherhood 
united by the common bond of dyary. 


evSoxeitv. A late word (see Sturz. de dial. Mac. 168) not found in 
the Attic writers, constructed (1) with the infinitive in the sense of 
‘to be pleased,’ i.e. ‘to resolve,’ evdoxotpev uGddXov éxdnunoa, 2 Cor. 
v. 8; (2) with accusative (see ch. xii. 18), ‘to be pleased with,’ ‘ take 
delight in:’ o\oxaurwuara obx evddxnoas, Hebr. x. 8; evddsxnoas, Kxupte, 
Thy ynv cov, Ps. Ixxxiv. 1; (3) with els and év with the same mean- 
ing. as (2) or ‘to be pleased in,’ i.e. to place one’s purpose, decision, 
or resolution in a thing or person. Here the sense is: My Son, the 
Beloved in whom my pleasure rests, in whom my plan for the salva- 
tion of mankind is centred. Cp. Eph. i. 9, yowpicas nyiv rd puvoriprov 
ToD OeAfuaros abrod Kara Thy evdoxlay adrod qv mpoebeTo dv abr@. evdo- 
key answers to evdoxlay mpobéobat, 


CHAPTER IV. 


8. tornoey for fornow with the four oldest uncials and the cursives 
1, 33, 209. The reading of the textus receptus may be due to the 
present, rapadapBaver. 


9. elev for \éyec with the same weight of authority. 


12 and 23. 6 "Incovs omitted in v. 12 after dxotoas dé, and by 
Tischendorf also in v. 23. The instances of this insertion in the text 
of the N.T. from the margin or from lectionaries are very numerous. 


13. Kadapvaotp. This form is found in NBD and versions, on 
the other side are CEL and the majority of MSS. 


16. oxéra, the reading of texrtus receptus retained in preference to 
cxotig. The question of reading is interesting, the great MSS. being 
divided. S*CEL and the majority of uncials are in favour of oxéret. 
NBD read cxorig. Of the leading editors Lachmann and Tregelles 
(neither of whom had seen &) read oxorig, Tischendorf reads oxéret. 


1—11. Tse Temptation or Jesus. Mark i, 12, 13; 
Luke iv. 1—13. 


St Mark’s account is short; the various temptations are not spe- 
cified; he adds the striking expression 7» nerd ray Onplwy. St Luke 
places the temptation of the Kingdoms of the World before that of 
the Pinnacle of the Temple. . 
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Generally it may be remarked that the account can have come from 
no other than Jesus Himself. The words of the Evangelist describe 
an actual scene—not a dream. The devil really came to Jesus, but in 
what manner he came is not stated. These were not isolated tempta- 
tions in the life of Jesus. Cp. Luke xxii. 28, ‘Ye are they which 
have continued with me in my temptations.’ But they are typical 
temptations, representative of the various forms of temptation by 
which human nature can be assailed. For, as it has often been said, 
the three temptations cover the same ground as ‘the lust of the flesh, 
the lust of the eyes, and the pride of life’ (1 John ii. 16) in which 
St John sums up the evil of the world. 

Viewing the temptation in a personal reference to Jesus Christ we 
discern Him tempted (1) As the Son of man—the representative of 
humanity—in whom human nature in its perfection triumphs over 
sin, An important element in the Atonement. (2) As the second 
Adam regaining for man what the first Adam lost for man. (3) As 
the Son of Abraham following the fortunes of his race, tempted in 
the wilderness as the Hebrews were tempted: a thought present 
implicitly in our Lord’s answers. (4) As the true Messiah or Christos 
rejecting the unreal greatness which was the aim of false Messiahs. 
He would not win popular enthusiasm by becoming a wonder-working 
yéns or wdyos greater than Theudas or than Simon Magus, or a prince 
more powerful than the Maccabees or than Cesar. 

Hence a warning for the Church as a Missionary Church. She is 
tempted to win her conquests by forbidden ways, by lying signs and 
wonders, by grasping at the dominion of this world, by alliance with 
the powers of the world, by craft and policy, not by submission and 
suffering. 

The lesson of each and all of the temptations is trust in God and 
submission to God’s will—the result in us of werdvora. 


1. rore. Theo ed@ds of St Mark i. 12 points still more clearly to the 
significant nearness of the Temptation to the Baptism. 


dvix On...t1d rov avetparos. The agency of the Spirit of God is 
named in each of the Synoptists, St Mark uses the strong expression 
‘the Spirit driveth him forth.’ St Luke uses the preposition év (in) 
denoting the influence in which Jesus passed into the wilderness. 

els rv %pnpov. See note on ch. iii, 1, but the locality of the 
temptation is not known, 

The desert as the scene of the temptation has a peculiar signifi- 
cance. It was the waste and waterless tract (dvvdpor rozo, ch. xii, 43) 
which unpeopled by men was thought to be the abode of demons. 
So Jesus meets the evil spirit in his own domains, the Stronger One 
coming upon the strong man who keepeth his palace (Luke xi. 21, 22). 
The retirement preparatory to the great work may be compared with 
that of Elijah and of Paul. It is perhaps an invariable experience in 
deeply religious lives to be taken into the desert of their own hearts 
and there to meet and resist the temptations that assailed Christ. 


wey Mer The final infinitive is very usual with St Matthew. In 
the other Synoptic Gospels the purpose is not expressly noted. 
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tov SiaBddov. The Hebrew word ‘Satan’ of which &d8oros is 
& rendering means ‘one who meets or opposes,’ ‘an adversary.’ 
d:d¢Bodos had originally the same meaning. Thus diaBddd\ew in the 
LXX.=‘to meet,’ cp. Numbers xxii. 22 and 32, dvéorn 6 dyyedos rod 
Oeod SiaBarely avrov, and ldod éyw &AAOov els ScaBorrhv cov. 

To this original meaning of 5:dBodos the classical force of d:a8dd\deuw 
and its derivatives added the ideas of (1) deceiving, (2) calumniating, 
(3) accusing... In Rev. xx. 2, we find both the Greek and Hebrew 
forms—és dori did8odos xal Zaravaés—a proof that the meanings of 
the two words, synonymous at first, had already been severed, and 
a among many instances of the influence of translation on religious 
ideas. 


2. torepov érelvacev. The words imply that the particular temp- 
tations named were offered at the end of the forty days during which 
he had fasted. But the parallel accounts represent the temptation as 
enduring throughout the whole period: qv év ry épjuw...weipafouevos 
(Mark); qyero év 77 épjuy mecpagduevos (Luke), 

So far as fasting rests on the facts of human nature it may be re- 
garded as (1) a result of sorrow, (a) either the natural sorrow for the 
loss of those we love, or (8) sorrow for sin—contrition. (2) The effect 
of deep absorption. (3) A means to secure self-mastery and a test of 
it. Such signs and natural uses of it are deepened and sanctified by 
the example of Christ. 


3. tva of AlGor ovTor dprot yévovrar. The temptation is addressed 
to the appetite, Use thy divine power to satisfy the desire of the flesh. 
The very discipline by which He fortified His human soul against 
temptation is sought to be made an inlet to temptation—a frequent 
incident in religious experience, 


4. yéyparrat. See note ch. ii. 5. Jesus answers by a quotation 
from Deut. viii. 3. The chapter sets forth the teaching of the wilder- 
ness. The forty years were to the Jews what the forty days are to 
Jesus. The Lord God proved Israel ‘to know what was in thine heart, 
whether thou wouldest keep his commandments or no, And he humbled 
thee and suffered thee to hunger, and fed thee with manna...that he 
might make thee know that man doth not live by bread only, but by 
every [word, omitted in Hebr.] that proceedeth out of the mouth of the 
Lord doth man live.’ 

Christ’s test of sonship is obedience and entire trust in God who 
alone is the giver of every good gift. The devil’s test of sonship is 
supply of bodily wants, external prosperity, &c. 


5. ayiay aédwv. This designation used of the actual Jerusalem by 
St Matthew alone is transferred to the heavenly Jerusalem, Rev. xi. 2; 
xxi. 2, xxii. 19. | 


vo wrepvywov. Not as in A.V. ‘a pinnacle,’ but either (1) ‘ the 
pinnacle,’ or winglike projection (arrepty.ov =‘ a little wing’), i.e. some 
well-known pinnacle of the Temple, probably on one of the lofty 
porticoes overlooking the deep Valley of Kidron or Hinnom; or (2) 
‘the roof’ of the Temple or one of the porticoes—a sense which mre- 
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pov bears in the classics; cp. Scholiast on Aristoph. Aves 1110. da 
Ta év rois vaois aderwpata—rTas yap Tov lepdv aréyas mrepd kal derovds 
Kadouow. wreptyov itself does not appear to be classical in this sense. 
Eus. H. E. 11. 23 names in the same definite way 7d wep. 70d lepod. 


6. Bddeceavrév karo. Thedepth was immense: Josephus speaking 
of the ‘Royal Porch’ (crod Baothexy) says ‘if anyone looked down 
from the top of the battlements he would be giddy, while his sight 
could not reach to such an immense depth.’ Antig. xv. 11. 5. 


yéyparrat. Ps. xci. [xc. LXX.] 11,12. The quotation follows the 
LXX,. version, but the words rod d:apvddiae ce dv wdoats rats ddois 
cov are omitted in the text. The omission distorts the meaning 
of the original, which is that God will keep the righteous on their 
journeys. No inducement is offered by them to tempt God by rash 
venture or needless risk. The Psalmist himself probably quotes 
Prov. iii. 23. ‘Thus [i.e. by obedience: see preceding verses} shalt 
thou walk in thy way safely, and thy foot shall not stumble.’ 


7. otk éxmeapdoeas Kiptov tov Oedv cov. Deut. vi. 16. The verse 
ends ‘as ye tempted him in Massah.’ The reference to Massah 
(Numb. xx. 7—12) shows the true meaning of the Saviour’s answer. 
Moses and Aaron displayed distrust in God when they tried to draw 
to themselves the glory of the miracle instead of ‘sanctifying the 
Lord.’ Jesus will not glorify Himself in the eyes of the Jews by a 
conspicuous miracle. His work as the Son of Man is to glorify the 
Father’s name through obedience. Cp. John xii. 28. 


8. es Spos tYnAcv Alav. It is idle to ask what this mountain 
was, or in what sense Jesus saw the kingdoms of the world. It is 
enough that the thought and the temptation of earthly despotism 
and glory were present to the mind of Jesus. The Galileans put the 
same temptation to Jesus when they wished to make Him a king 
(John vi. 15), and even the disciples shared the hope of an earthly 
Messianic kingdom. The picture of the expected Deliverer was 
drawn by the popular imagination from the memory of the Macca- 
bees or from the actual power of Cesar, and this was the thought 
which the tempter presented to Christ, 


9. Taira co. mdvra Seow. Satan, the ‘prince of this world’ 
(John xii. 31), claims the disposal of earthly thrones. This is more 
clearly brought out by St Luke (ch. iv. 6), ‘All this power will I give 
thee and the glory of them, for that is delivered unto me, and to 
whomsoever I will I give it.’ The arrogance, selfishness and cruelty 
of contemporary rulers would give force to such an assumption. A 
Tiberius or a Herod Antipas might indeed be thought to have wor- 
shipped Satan. 

édy meray mporKuvijoys pot, i.e. acknowledge as sovereign, as the 
lesser kings acknowledged Cesar: jus imperiumque Phraates | Ceesaris 
accepit genibus minor. Hor. Ep. 1. 12. 27. 

10. traye carava. It is instructive to find these words addressed 
to Peter (ch. xvi. 23) when he put himself as it were in the place of 
the tempter. See note ad loc. . 
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In Homer trdyew is used of bringing cattle under the yoke, tzaye 
fv-yov wxeas trrous, a force which some have given to the word in this 
passage ‘bow thyself to the yoke of God;’ against this is the early 
gloss oricw pov found in some MSS., and the entirely prevalent use 
of the verb in other passages, 


Kal aur piv Aatpetoes. Deut. vi. 10—13. Idolatry, multipli- 
city of aims, and forgetfulness of God are the dangers of prosperity 
and ambition. See context of passage in Deut. 


11. Stnkdvovy, from diaxovéw. The Attic form of the imperfect is: 
edcaxdvouv; but dinxdvovy is possibly a right reading, Eur. Cycl. 406. 
dcaxovety is strictly to ‘serve at table,’ ‘minister food,’ hence the 
appropriateness of the word in its use, Acts vi. 2. 


12—16. JESUS RETURNS INTO GALILEE, 


Mark i. 14; Luke iv. 14, who assigns no reason; John iv. 1—3. 
St John gives a further reason ‘ when the Lord knew how the Phari- 
sees had heard that Jesus made and baptized more disciples than 
John, he left Judea,’ &c. . 


12. axotvoas Sé, ‘having heard,’ not only when but also because 
He heard, It was a needful precaution against the cruel treachery of 
Herod Antipas. At Capernaum He would be close to the dominions 
of Herod Philip. 

mapedd0n. mapadidcva is used of ‘delivering’ to death (Acts iii. 
13), to a judge (ch. v. 25), or of casting into prison (Luke xii. 58 r@ 
apaxropt; Acts viii, 3 and here); but it is possible that the idea of 
treachery and betrayal may also be present as in ch. x. 4, xxvii. 3, 4; 
1 Cor, xi. 23. 

The place of imprisonment was Machexrus. The cause of John’s 
imprisonment is stated at length ch. xiv. 3, 4 (where see note) and 
Luke iii. 19, 20. 

On hearing of the death of John the Baptist Jesus retired into the 
wilderness. See ch. xiv. 13. 


dvexaipnoev elg tiv TadtAalay. By the shortest route through 
Samaria. Johniv. 4. During this journey must be placed the con- 
versation with the woman of Samaria. This was after a ministry in 
Judsa, which had lasted eight months (Ellicott, Lectures on the life 
of our Lord, p. 130), some incidents of which are related by St John, 
ii. and iil. 

TadtAala=a circle or circuit, originally confined to a ‘circle’ of 20 
cities given by Solomon to Hiram, 1 Kings ix,11. Cp. Josh. xx. 7 and 
Josh. viii, 2 (where the Vulgate reads Galilewa Philistim ‘the circle’ 
or ‘district’ of the Philistines). From this small beginning the name 
spread to a larger district, just as the name of Asia spread from a 
district near the Meander, first to the Roman Province, then to a 
quarter of the Globe. The Jews were in a minority in those parts, 
The population mainly consisted of Phoenicians, Arabs, and Greeks. 
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13. xatodirady riv Nafapd. Partly because of the unbelief of the 
Nazarenes, partly (we may infer) in order to be in a frontier town 
from which He might easily pass from the seipera of Antipas. ; 


Kadapvaotp, a town on the N.W. shore of-thy Sea of: Galilee. 
It was the scene of a bonsidergble trafigas and had a large fientile 
element in its population. Thesgmact site is keenly dispulg It 
was, perhaps, at Khan Spy@ » but 
on the plain of Genness 

Others, with greater #fobability, identify Capernaum with the 
modern Tell Him, at the N. end of the Lake in the plain of the 
Jordan. The name Tell Hfim nearly corresponds with Kefr na Hum, 
thought by some to have been the ancient form of Capernaum. The 
most interesting point in the identification is that among the ruins 
at Tell Him are remains of a synagogue, in which some of the Saviour’s 
‘mighty works’ may have been wrought. See map. 

Whatever the truth may-be in this question it is certain that in 
passing from Nazareth to Capernaum Jesus left a retired mountain 
home for a busy and populous neighbourhood, ‘the manufacturing 
district of Palestine.’ 








), not quite on the s 


14. 8 ‘Hoatov. Read the whole of the prophecy (Is. viii. 11— 
ix. 6) which is unfortunately broken in the E.V. by the division into 
chapters, and is more mistranslated than any other passage of like 
importance. 


15. ToadtAala rav.ébvav. See above, v. 12. 


686v Oardoons. The accusative may be explained either by the 
regimen of the omitted Hebrew words or by taking 65d» as an adver- 
bial accusative influenced by a similar use of the Hebrew derech. 5 

The immediate historical reference of the prophecy was to the 
invasion of Tiglathpileser, whom Ahaz called in to assist him against 
Rezin and Pekah. It fell with great severity on the northern tribes 
(2 Kings xv. 29). Yet even they are promised a great deliveran 
(‘As in the former time, he brought into contempt the land of Ze- 
bulun and the land of Naphtali, so in the latter time he hath made it 
glorious,’ Is. ix. 1], in the first instance, by the destruction of Senna- 
cherib, from temporal distress (cp. Is. chs. x. and xi. with ch. ix. 
1—6); secondly, by the advent of the Messiah, from spiritual dark- 
ness, 


16. 6 Aads 6 Kabspevos, k.r.A. The quotation nearly follows the 
Hebrew of Isaiah ix. 1, 2 (two lines of the original being omitted). 
The LXX. presents a wide difference in form. 

The repeated xahuevos...xadnuévos of the text represents two dis- 
tinct Hebrew words, the first signifying literally ‘walking.’ The 
parallelism suffers by the Greek translation, ‘to sit’ being an advance 
on ‘to walk,’ as implying a more settled condition, Cp. Ps. i. 1, 
‘walked...stood...sat.? In like manner oxida Oavdrov is an advance on 
ox5ros, and gs avéret\evy avrois implies a great deal more than gis 
eidev péya. 
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17—22. Tue Cart or Petcr anp ANDREW AND OF THE Sons oF 
ZEBEDEE. See Mark i. 16—20. 


In Luke, Simon is mentioned without any introduction, ch. iv. 38. 
The narrative of Luke v. 3—11 must be referred to a different occa- 
sion, though v. 11 corresponds with v. 22 of this chapter. St Luke 
adds that the sons of Zebedee were partners with Simon. John i. 
35—42 refers to a previous summons. We learn there that Andrew 
was a disciple of John the Baptist, and that Bethsaida was the city 
of Andrew and Peter. 


17. dad rére, for classical é¢ éxelvov [xpovov]. 


For petavora and Bacwela, which are the key-notes of our Saviour’s 
preaching, see note, ch. iii. 2. 


18. dpdlBrdnorpov, ‘a casting-net,’ here only in N.T. (in Mark 
i. 16 the true reading is dud:8dddovras ev TH Oaddoon). The word 
occurs Herod. 1.141. Cp. Soph. Antig. 343, xovdovewy re pirov dpvl- 
Ow augiBarwy ayet...wovrou 7’ elvadlay giow. Virgil alludes to the 
same kind of net, Georg. 1.141. Alins latum funda jam verberat 
amnem. 


Hoav yap dAucts. The fisheries on the Sea of Galilee, once so pro- 
ductive, are now deserted. It seems that the Bedawin have an invin- 
cible dislike and dread of the sea. Consequently there is scarcely a 
boat to be seen, and the Lake yields no harvest. See Land and Book, 
401. 


dAtets, lit. ‘sea-folk’ (As), Homeric but not in Attic writers, one 
of the many words that disappear from literature in the long interval 
between Homer and the Alexandrine epoch. 

adtéwy Blos is quoted as a proverbial expression for a life of ex- 
treme poverty. (See Wetstein.) Such it undoubtedly was in general, 
but see below, v. 22. No fitter training than that of the fisherman 
could be imagined for the perils and privations of the apostle’s life, 


19. Setre. Frequent in Homer and in lyric poets. It was used as 
an ‘animating interjection’ (Buttmann), without any necessary con- 
nection with movement, as Epws we Sebre Kvmpidos Exare | yAuKds xarel- 
Buy xapdlay lalve. Aleman. (Buttmann, Ler, 316—319.) This word 
is an instance of epic influence on Alexandrine Greek as it is not 
Attic: in N.T. it is rare except in this Gospel. 


dAuets av@pdray. A condensed parable explicitly drawn out, ch. 
xiii, 47—50. Cp. Jer. xvi. 16, 60d éyw amoaréd\Aw Tos adteis rods roA- 
Nous, Adve KUptos, Kal ddrevcovaw avrous. 


22. «al rov warépa. St Mark (i. 20) adds ‘with the hired ser- 
vants.’ We may infer that Zebedee and his sons and their partners 
were raised above the lowest social rank. 

Two modernisms may be noticed in this verse, a@évres preferred in 
Hellenistic Greek to Aelrw and compounds of Acirrw: and dxodovbety 
used in the N.T. to the exclusion of érea@at which does not occur (the 
compound ovvérecOaz is found in one passage, Acts xx. 4). 
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33—25. JESUS PREACHES THE GOSPEL AND CURES DISEASES IN 
GALILEE. 


Special instances of cure are recorded in Mark i, 13 and foll.; Luke 
v. 31 and foll. 


23, év tais ovvaywyats. The synagogue, built on a hill or on the 
highest place in the city, distinguished sometimes by a tall pole cor- 
responding to a modern steeple, was as familiar and conspicuous in a 
Jewish town as the Church is in an English village. Sometimes, 
however, the synagogue was placed on the bank of a river. Some- 
times it was constructed without a roof and open to the sky. 

1, Divine service was held in the synagogue on the Sabbath and 
also on the second and fifth day of each week. 

2. The service consisted in reading the Law and the Prophets by 
those who were called upon by the ‘Angel of the Church,’ and in 
prayers offered up by the minister for the people; the people respond- 
ing ‘Amen’ as with us. 

3. But the synagogues were not churches alone. Like Turkish 
mosques they were also Courts of Law in which the sentence was not 
only pronounced but executed, ‘they shall scourge you in their syna- 
gogues.’ Further, the synagogues were Public Schools, ‘the boys 
that were scholars were wont to be instructed before their masters in 
the synagogue’ (Talmud). Lastly, the synagogues were the Divinity 
Schools or Theological Colleges among the Jews. 

4, The affairs of the synagogue were administered by ten men, 
of whom three, called ‘Rulers of the Synagogue,’ acted as judges, 
admitted proselytes and performed other important functions. A 
fourth was termed the ‘Angel of the Church’ or bishop of the con- 
gregation; three others were deacons or almoners. An eighth acted 
as ‘interpreter,’ rendering the Hebrew into the vernacular; the ninth 
se the master of the Divinity School, the tenth his interpreter; see 
ch, x. 27. 

It is interesting to trace in the arrangements of the synagogue the 
germs of the organization of the Christian Church, This note is 
chiefly due to Lightfoot Hor. Hebr. ad loc. 


atrov. Often used of the Jews without any definite antecedent, 
cp. of ypaypare’s avray. Luke v. 30. 


vécov...padaklay, Probably to be distinguished as ‘acute’ and 
‘chronic’ diseases, padaxlay implying general prostration of the 
bodily powers. It is not classical in this sense. The word is con- 
fined to St Matthew in N.T. 


év rp Aag, i.e, among the Jews, 


24. els SAnv riv Lvplay. The fame passes to the north and east, 
rather than to the south. Galilee is connected by trade and affinity 
with Damascus rather than with Jerusalem. 


Bacdyois...cuvexopévous. Bdoavos is (1) a ‘touch-stone,’ the lapis 
Lydius by which the quality of gold and other metals was tested. 
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The process is alluded to Herod. v.10. Cp. also Theognis 417, és 
Bdcavoy 8’ €dOdv waparplBowa wore podlBdy | xpvods. (2) Then ‘ tor- 
ture’ the touch-stone of justice, because no testimony was believed 
unless elicited by this means, comp. the same sequence of thought in 
the expression ‘to put to the question.’ (3) Hence a disease that 
racks and agonizes the limbs like the torture which many a poor 
Galilean had experienced in the courts of law. 
For the question of ‘ demoniacal possession’ see ch, vii. 22. 


ouvéxey is used specially of the pressure and constraint of disease 
and pain; cp. Luke iv. 38, cuvexoudvyn wuperp peydry. 

ere, ‘affected by the moon;’ the changes of the moon 
being thought to influence mad persons, The passage is important 
as distinguishing demoniacal possession from lunacy. 

The only special instance of curing a lunatic is recorded in ch. xvii. 
14-21 and in the parallel passages, where the symptoms described 
are those of epilepsy. The origin of mental disease may often be 
traced to licentious living. Observe the frequent instances of un- 
clean spirits met with in these districts. 

The Christian Church has followed her divine Founder’s example 
in this tendance of bodily ailment. The founding of hospitals and 
the care of the sick are distinguishing features of Christianity and 
among the most blessed fruits of it. A deeper respect for life and a 
deeper sense of purity have followed as necessary consequences, 

It is contended by some that the ‘several house’ of 2 Chron. xxvi. 
21 was a hospital. Possibly this was so, but the spirit of Judaism in 
this respect was not the spirit of Christianity. It may readily be 
acknowledged, however, that the Jews of the present day are the fore- 
most in works of charity and tender regard for the sick. 


25. AexdtroXts, a group of ten cities. The cities included in this 
group are variously named by different authors, they lay to the E. 
and §. of the Sea of Galilee; by some Damascus is mentioned as 
belonging to the group. See map 

For the form of the word cp. Herod. 1. 144, kardmep ol éx t TIS Il ev- 
ramrodwos viv xwpns Awpiées, mpbrepov dé ‘Efawé)cos Tis auras Tavrns 
Kadeonév 7s. 


CHAPTER V. 


In this and the two following chapters the textual criticism rises to 
higher importance; the precise words spoken by our Lord being in 
question. 


_ 4,8. These verses are transposed by the leading critics following 
Origen, Eusebius and other fathers, but not on the very highest MS. 
authority, viz. D. 83 and some versions. On the effect of this change 
see notes, 


22. The insertion of eix# after aérof dates from very ancient MSS., 
but & and B omit, also Vulgate and Ath. Verss. and Origen twice. 
The feeling which prompted its insertion as a marginal note would 
tend to retain it in the text, 
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27. The reading of rots dpxators after éppé07 is due to the tendency 
to introduce uniformity of structure; other instances of the same kind 
in this chapter are és av dwrodvcy for mas 6 drodtwy v. 32, BrAnOzG els 
yéeyvay for dré\Op eis yéevvay v. 31, to agree with previous verse. 


28. In avrjs read for a’rhy we trace the probably unconscious 
emendation of a scholar. 


32. potxevOyvae for porxyacdar. The change to the passive is sup- 
ported by 8 B D and approves itself as the truer to fact, but perhaps 
for that very reason is open to some suspicion. 


44. Here we miss the beautiful words undoubtedly spoken by 
Christ but omitted in this passage by 8 B and many of the fathers 
and versions, edAoyeire rods KaTapwudvous vas KadOs motetre rovs 
picobyras Uuads. After wpocedxerGe brép rv the texrtus receptus has 
érnpeafovrwy uuds xal, the evidence is especially weighty against the 
three last words. The passage is probably an insertion borrowed 
from Luke vi. 27, 28. 


47. @vixol for reAdvac of the textus receptus, on the highest 
authority. 


Cus. V.—VII. Sermon on THE Mount. 


It is instructive to find the Sermon on the Mount following close 
upon the works of mercy which would open men’s hearts to receive 
the Saviour’s words. It is a discourse about the changed life or pera- 
voa, showing its conditions; and about the Kingdom or BaouAcia, 
showing its nature, legislation, and privileges. 

The description of the Kingdom here given may be compared with 
the thoughts suggested by Satan in the Temptation. Jesus makes no 
promise to conquer the world, or to dazzle men by a display of power, 
or to satisfy bodily wants, making poverty cease. 

In regard to heathenism the sermon is a contrast, in regard to the 
Jewish Law it is a sublime fulfilment. Again, instead of curses there 
are blessings, instead of penalties, reward. 

Two questions are raised in regard to the Sermon on the Mount. 
(1) Is it a connected discourse, and“not merely a collection of our 
Lord’s sayings? (2) Is it to be idéntified with the Sermon on the 
Plain, Luke vi. 17—49? 

The firet of these questions may without doubt be answered in the 
affirmative, the second with less certainty. 1. (a) This is the most 
natural inference from the Evangelist’s words and from the manner 
in which the discourse is introduced. (b) An analysis points to a 
close connection of thought and to a systematic arrangement of the 
different sections of the Sermon. It is true that some of the sayings 
are found in a different connection in St Luke’s Gospel, but it is more 
than probable that our Lord repeated portions of His teaching on 
various occasions. 2. In favour of the identity of the two discourses 
it may be noted that: (a) The beginning and end are identical as well 
as much of the intervening matter. (b) The portions omitted—a 
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comparison between the old and the new legislation—are such as 
would be less adapted for St Luke’s readers than for St Matthew’s. 
On the other hand it is urged that (a) St Matthew describes the 
sermon as being delivered on the mountain (dvéBy els 7d 8pos) while 
St Luke’s words are orn éwl rérov wedivotv. But the ‘mount’ and the 
‘plain’ are not necessarily distinct localities. The rowos medivds was 
probably a platform on the high land. Summoque in vertice montis | 
planities ignota jacet tutique receptus. Verg. din. x1. 526. (8) The 
place in the order of events differs in St Luke. But it is probable 
that here as well as elsewhere St Matthew does not observe the order 
of time. 

Here the question of time is important as bearing on a further 
question, whether Matthew was himself among the audience. Was 
the Sermon delivered after the call of the twelve (Luke) or before 
(Matthew) ? 


The following analysis may be of use in shewing the connection. 
A. The Subjects of the Kingdom, v. 3—16. 


(1) Their character and privileges, v. 3—12. 
(2) Their responsibility, v. 13—16. 


B. The Kingdom of Heaven in relation (1) to the Law, v. 17— 
48; and (2) to Pharisaic rules, vi. 1—34. 
(1) It is the highest fulfilment of the law in regard to (a) The 
Decalogue, v. 21—37. (6) The law of Retaliation, 38—42. (c) 
Love or Charity, 43—48. 


(2) It exceeds the righteousness of the Pharisees in regard to 
(a) Almsgiving, vi. 1—4; (b) Prayer, vi. 5—15; (c) Fasting, vi. 
16-18; (d) Earthly possessions and daily cares, vi. 19—34. 

C. Characteristics of the Kingdom, vii. 1—27. (a) Judgment 
on others, vii, 1—6. (6) The Father’s love for the Children of the 
Kingdom, 7—12. (c) The narrow entrance therein, 13, 14. (d) 
The danger of false guides to the narrow entrance, and the test of the 
true, 15—23. (e) A description of the true subjects of the Kingdom, 
as distinguished from the false, 24—27. 


éxAouvs. The plural indicates either (1) the separate groups of 
listeners; or (2) the people the several units of which the whole was 
composed, This use of the plural to signify the parts which together 
form the whole may be illustrated by edvo.a: ‘marks of favour,’ navlac 
‘fits of madness,’, (Clyde, Gk. Synt. § 10); and by ars ‘art,’ artes 
‘works of art,’ regnum ‘kingdom,’ regna ‘royal prerogatives.’ 

vo dpos, ‘the mountain’, the high land bordering on the Lake, 
behind Tell Him or Et Tabigah, which the inhabitants of those 
places would naturally call ‘the mountain’ (see map). It was the 
Sinai of the New Law. Cp. Ps. lxxii. 3. 

KaQlcavros avrov. The usual position of a Jewish teacher. In 
the Talmud ‘to sit’ is nearly synonymous with ‘to teach.’ 

Christ is not preaching a sermon or heralding the Gospel as in 
ch, iv. 23. ‘The Sermon on the Mount’ is more properly the ‘New 
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Law.’ Therefore he does not stand like a modern or medi#val 
preacher as often represented, but sits like an Oriental monarch or 
teacher. The difference seems slight, but in the Ceremonial East it 
would mean a great deal. 

In Medisval art the Sermon on the Mount is an illustration of 
‘Practical Theology.’ (See Ruskin, Mornings in Florence, v. 145.) 


wpooyn\GCav. This aoristic form, of which &iaBa, épaya, Ereca are 
examples, is rightly restored on the highest MS. authority in many 
passages. Sturz (Dial. Mac. et Alex. § 9) regards it as a Cilician 
form—a point of some interest in relation to St Paul’s Greek. 

The anacoluthon xaloavros avroi...... mwpoonOay air@ is frequent in 
the N.T. and not very uncommon in the Classics, cp. elxds yap dpyas 
Gnu woreta bas yévos, | yduous rapeuwodGvros addolovs rice, Kur. Med. 
909. vwreorl poe Opdoos, | ddurvéwy Kdvouvcay | dpriws dvetpdtwr, Soph. 
El. 479. See also Asch. Suppl. 437. 

A. Tue Sussrects or TrHH# Kinepomw, v. 8—16. 


(1) Their character and privileges, v. 3—12. 


$s—9. The transposition of verses 4 and 5 to their order in the 
text is on the authority of the leading textual critics without however 
conclusive MS. support. The logical gradation of thought is in 
favour of the change. Of the ‘ Beatitudes’—so called from the open- 
ing word ‘beati’ in the Vulgate—the first seven may be regarded as 
groups of characters, or as a scheme of Christian ethics on an ascend- 
ing scale, tracing the Christian growth step by step; the two last 
have special reference to the disciples—they supply the tests and the 
hopes of discipleship. 


The subjoined scheme is suggested in explanation of the order. 


ETWXOl TH WVEUPAaTe Passive qualities or 
Bic nena mpgeis conditions of the Soul. 
. 800 Movement of the Soul 
whibedndiiis 2 from Sin to Righteous- 
mewavrTes kat Supavres 7.5. Sand 
The Attainment éXetuoves Practical action. 
ee : xadapol rq xapd'g The inner principle. 
The Christian Life elpnvororol Spiritual energy. 


First, two passive qualities ‘lowliness and meekness,’ which mark 
the character receptive of Christianity, then two activities or move- 
ments of the soul; ‘mourning,’ which alienates it from earth, 
tending ‘to loose the chain | that binds us to a world of pain.’ Then 
divine ‘hungering and thirsting’ which draw it to heaven. This 
fourth Beatitude is the central point: dixacooivn is the coping-stone of 
the soul seeking God, the foundation of the soul which has found Him. 
Three graces of the Christian life follow, ‘mercy,’ the first-fruits of 
righteousness, (see the close connection between tho two ch. vi. 1 and 
comp. the fruits of righteousness in the judgment-scene ch. xxv.,) 
‘purity of heart,’ the soul cleansed from all defilement sees God, and” 


& 
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‘peace-making’, wherein the soul that has seen God imitates the work 
of God—reconciliation. 


wTwXol ro tvetpare. St Luke omits rg wvevpart, showing that the 
literal poor are primarily meant, St Matthew shows that they are 
not exclusively meant. The wzwxol (nearly i.g. raewol) are op- 
posed to the spiritually proud and the self-sufficient; they have need 
of the riches of Christ and feel their need. To reckon rarewédrns 02 
Tamrewoppootvn a8 a virtue is a Christian thought and opposed to 
heathen ethics, ris 0é\ea (qv rawewvds; Epict. Dissert. rv. 1. 2. 

atrav torlv y Bactdela. By a kind of divine irony the unsought 
reward is the most diverse from the character that wins it; the least 
ambitious shall have the prize of the most ambitious. 


4. wmpadrys, as an ethical term, is concerned with anger, it means 
absence from resentment, meekness in suffering; it is mentioned with 
very faint praise by Aristotle who says, éwi rdv pécoy rhy wpgdrnra 
pépomer wpds Thy E\rAccYw atoxAlyovcay, and again, elrep 3) 4 wpgérns 
eravetrat, Eth, Nic, rv. 5.1—3. In the Christian scheme wpgérns is 
the root of dydwry, absence of resentment grows into perfect love 
through émelxeca. Jesus who was wpgis loved (77ydxnoev) his enemies. 


KAnpovopiigovew mv yqv. Ps. xxxvii. 11. In a literal sense the 
meek have inherited the earth. History has no example of higher 
exaltation than that of the Apostles, and the code which they pro- 
mulgated rules the world. To this thought may possibly be referred, 
1 Cor. vi. 2, od« ofSare Sre ol Gytoe Tov Kbopoy Kptvotow ; 


5. of wevOotvres. Those who mourn for sin are primarily intended, 
but the secondary meaning of ‘all who are sorrowful’ is not excluded. 
Sorrow is in itself neutral, cp. 2 Cor. vii. 9, vv xalpw obx dre édv- 
mwnOnre add’ bre éXuRHOnTE els perdvoay. 


mapakdnOrcovrat. The supreme rapdxAnors is Christ. 
6. avrol, they in their turn. 


XoptacOijcovrar. yxoprdtew is one of those words strong and even 
coarse in their origin which came to be used by the Jews at Alexan- 
dria with a softened and more refined meaning. It is properly used 
of cattle ‘to feed,’ Booxnudrwr Slknv...BbcKxovrat xopragipevor, Plato, 
Rep. 586, then in mid. voice in comedy of men ‘to eat’; cp. German 
fressen and see Thuc. vir. 48 and Arnold’s note there on Bdcxorras. 
In late Greek as here xoprdiev=‘to satisfy’ for the classical xoper- 
yivat. Itis curious to note how completely the distinction between 
xoprdfecba and écOiew has vanished. In Mark vii. 27, 28 both verbs 
are used, but their proper application is reversed, éc@lew being used 
of the xuvdpia, and xoprdtecGa: of the réxva. 


7. Aerpoves. With the Stoics cos was reckoned among the defects 
or vices, 1t was a disturbing element that broke in upon the philo- 
sophic calm, cp. the following passage which gives the Stoic view of 
most of the moral ideas of the Beatitudes: 6 dwedav ry Oeig Stocxhoe 
éorw tamrewds, Eorw Solos, AurcicOw, POoveirw, édeclrw* 7d KEpPddacoy 
wdytwv dvoruxelrw, Opnvelrw. Enpict. Diss. 111. 24. 43. 


B—L 
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Aenbijcovra:. This principle in the divine government that men 
shall be dealt with as they deal with their fellow-men is taught in 
the parable of the Unmerciful Servant, ch. xviii., and underlies the 
fifth petition in the Lord’s Prayer, ch. vi. 12, 

8. xKadapol rq kapS(q. Purity is a distinguishing virtue of Chris- 
tianity. It finds no place even in the teaching of Socrates, or in the 
system of Aristotle. Pure in heart ‘non sufficit puritas ceremonialis,’ 
Bengel. 


vov Ocdv Sovrat. The Christian education is a gradual unveiling 
of God (daoxdAvyis), all have glimpses of Him, to the pure He appears 
quite plainly; cp. Heb. xii. 14, rév dyiacpdv od xwpls ovdels Berar Tov 
xdptov, and see 1 John iii. 2, 3.. In a further sense the unveiled sight 
of God is reserved for the Eternal life. 


9. elpnvororol, this is the highest energy of the perfected soul 
that has seen God, has had the deepest insight into the divine nature 
and is thereby moved to do a divine work. elpjvy in its lower sense 
is the absence of dissension or difference between men, in a higher 
sense it is reconciliation of man with God—the peace made by Christ. 


elpnvorrotds does not occur elsewhere in N.T., but elpyvoroew is 
used Col. i. 20 in the latter sense, cp. also Ephes. ii. 15, adrds ydp 
cor 7 elpjvn Nudy 6 woujoas Ta duddrepa ev...rhy Ex Opay...xarapyhoas 
iva rovs do xrloy év éaur®@ els Eva kawov dvOpwrov. 


viol Ge0d. These are most akin to the divine nature, perfect as 
their Father which is in heaven is perfect, v. 48, cp. 1 John iii. 1, tdere 
mworarny ayarny dédwkev huiv o warnp iva réxva Geov kA\nOwmpev, Kal oper. 


KAnhijcovra. xadeloPa: is not merely equivalent to the substantive 
verb, but implies (1) prestige, a8 6 wao. xNewds Oldlarouvs Kadovpevos, 
Soph. Gd. R. 8. (2) permanence in a class, rdde yap dAura KexAroerat, 
Soph. El. 230. See Jebb on the last passage and Ellendt’s Lex. 
sub. voc, (3) recognition by others, cp. Luke i. 76. Rom. ix. 26. 
James ii, 23, 


10. of 56 vot. ‘Those who have been persecuted,’ not as in 
A.V. ‘they which are persecuted’. The tense brings the past action 
into close relation with the present, and implies either (1) generally 
Blessed are the prophets and other servants of God, who in all past 
time have been persecuted, i.e. the results of persecution are good, or 
persecution is a test of good: or (2) specially and with direct refer- 
ence to the present hour, Blessed are my followers who have already 
suffered such persecution for my sake as is indicated in v. 11, see 
next note. According to the second view (2) Jesus after enumerating 
the excellencies of the kingdom of God turns to His own followers, 
comforting them with the thought that their very troubles have 
already given them a claim to the title of ‘ Blessed.’ 

The turn to the passive is very beautiful in this connection, the 
quality itself is veiled but the result is given; not blessed are the 
dixator, but blessed are those that have been persecuted évexev Sixasoovyys. 
Persecution is the seal of perfect dixacoovvn. 
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11. The nature of the persecution is indicated in this verse; 
not torture, imprisonment, and death, but reproach and calumny, 
precisely the form of persecution to which the disciples must have 
been now subjected. 

12. dyadAvaoe, of excessive and demonstrative joy. Neither the 
verb nor its derivatives are classical. St Luke in his parallel passage 
(vi. 23), has xdpyre ev éxeivy TH Qudpg Kal oxiprjoare. 

Such contrasts as this which the kingdom of heaven presents 
have their counterpart in the elpwrela of Greek tragedy. 


Tovs Tpodytas Tovs mpd Wpov. Implying that the disciples too 
were mpogpyrat. 


(2) Their responsibility, v. 13—16 


The disciples, though lowly and meek, are heirs of the world. 
They must claim their inheritance, and not shrink from a foremost 
position either from fear of persecution or from a false idea of 
Christian rwrwyela and rarewédrys. 


13. td ddas tHS ys. Salt (1) preserves from corruption; (2) 
gives taste to all that is insipid; (3) is essential to all organised 
life. So the Apostles alone can save the world from corruption ; 
the gospel alone can give zest and meaning to society; it is essential 
to the life of the world. 


GAas. Late as a literary word for dds, but it occurs in the adage 
dAaow tec. In Mark ix. 49 both forms are used according to the 
best reading, 7d addas and accus. dda, dat. ddt from dds. In Col. 
iv. 6, the dat. d\avs of the neuter form is used. Attic prose has the 
plural only. 


édy popavOy. The causal force of uwpaivw is Hellenistic; in the 
classical period the meaning is ‘to be foolish.’ For the use of 
the word in a literal sense cp. Rom. i. 22, ¢doxovres elvat cool 
éuwpdvénoay. And for the interchange of meaning between folly 
and insipidity cp. sapere, sapientia, insipidus; sal, sales, ‘salt’, 
then ‘ wit’ (so in late Greek des); insulsus, ‘unsalted,’ then ‘ stupid’, 


évy rlv.. éy is here clearly instrumental, see ch. iii. 11. 


karararctoOa: td rév dvOpdérav. Thomson, Land and Book, 
382, describes ‘the sweeping out of the spoiled salt and casting it 
into the streets’ as ‘actions familiar to all men.’ 


14. Td das rov kéopov. See John viii. 12, where Jesus says cf 
Himself éyw efus 7d pws rod xbonov. Cp. Phil, ii. 15, palveode ws 
dworinpes ev kboug. 


Tov Koopov, i.e. of the whole world, not of Israel only; or of 
the dark and evil world. xécuos has an interesting history: (1) 
‘order,’ ‘propriety’ (Homer) ; (2) ‘the divine order and arrangement of 
nature’ (Heracleitus and Anaxagoras); (3) ‘celestial order’ (Plato); 
(4) ‘order celestial and terrestrial’—the universe (Plato, see Bruder’s 
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Concordance) ; (5) ‘the habitable world,’ 4 wlorts tudv Karayyédderas 
év Sky rG xdcuy, Rom. i. 8; (6) the world around us, society; 
(7) especially ‘the evil world’, so frequently in John as pice? duis 
6 xbopos, xv. 19; (8) in modern Greek a ‘crowd,’ ‘rabble.’ xédcpos 
Gwetpos ‘a countless multitude’ would have seemed to Heracleitus 
a contradiction in terms (Geldart, Mod. Greek, 94). In LXX. 
x5oos is not used in this later sense of ‘the world,’ it there means 
‘ornament’ or ‘order (host) of heaven’: kal cuveredécOnoay kal was 
6 xoopos a’rav, Gen. ii. 1. ‘ 


awbdus érdvw Spovs kepévyn. Stanley remarks (S. and P. 337) that 
in Northern Palestine ‘ the plain and mountain-sides are dotted with 
villages...situated for the most part (not like those of Juda, on hill- 
tops, or Samaria, in deep valleys, but) as in Philistia, on the slopes of 
the ranges which intersect or bound the plain.’ The image in the text 
therefore recalls Judea rather than Galilee, Bethlehem rather than 
Nazareth. Some however have conjectured that the lofty Safed was in 
sight, and was pointed to by our Lord. Land and Book, 273. 


KpvByvar. This 2nd aor. form is late: in Soph. 4j. 1145, xpudels 
is now read for xpuBels. 


15. rdv pddtov.. ‘The bushel,’ i.e. the common measure found in 
every Jewish house. The article generalises. Strictly speaking, the 
modius denoted a smaller measure equal to about two gallons, 


Adyxyvos...Avyvla. ‘Lamp,’ ‘lampstand.’ The lamp in a Jewish 
house was not set on a table, but on a tall pedestal or stand, 
sometimes made with a sliding shaft. 


waow gots éy rq olka, ie. the Jews. St Luke, true to the 
character of his gospel, says ‘that they which enter in’, ie. the 
Gentiles, ‘may see the light’. | 


B. (1) Tas Krnepom or HEAvEN 18 A FULFILMENT OF THE LAW, 
v. 17—48. Stated generally, v. 17—20. 


17. ov FAGov Karadioge «tA. ‘I came not to destroy’, a 
divine captatio which would instantly soothe the possible fear that 
Christ was @ xaradurhs Tod vopxov. For the word cp. Polyb. 111. 2, caradv- 
cava Tous vopous els povapxlay wepiorijcas 7O woNlrevya Tov Kapyyndovluw. 


17—20. The poetical form traceable throughout the Sermon on 
the Mount is especially observable here. ob xaradioa and rAnpdoau 
are the key-words. The ydp in v. 18 (duhv ydp) introduces an ex- 
planation of ob} xaradioor: the second ydp in v. 20 (Aéyw dp) 
carries out the thought of wAnpéca. Then note to what a height 
the contrasting climax rises. So far from being a xarddvots of the 
whole law, not a jot or tittle shall pass from it (v.18). So far from 
Christ himself destroying (kara\ica) the whole law, if his followers 
break even (Aidcar, a weaker word) a single one of the least of the 
commandments he shall be least in the Kingdom. So also in ». 
20, repooedy is an advance even on rAnpicat, which in itself is more 
than od karadigas. 
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mwAnpaoca. To give the full and true meaning to the law: not 
to extend or develop-it so much as to teach the deep underlying 
principles of it. Thus St Paul says, rAnpwua of vouou 4 adydxn, 
Rom. xiii. 10. 

18. dprv. Strictly a verbal adjective, ‘firm,’ ‘true,’ from Hebr. 
aman to ‘support,’ ‘confirm’; thus used, Rev. iii. 14, 6 duty o 
pdprus 6 miords al d\nOivcs, (2) An adverb of affirmation preceding 
or concluding a statement or prayer. The familiar use of the word 
in the Christian liturgy is derived from the service of the synagogue, 


lara. ‘yod’ (*) the smallest of the Hebr. characters, generally 
a silent letter, rather the adjunct of a letter than an independent 
letter. Still a critical interpretation might turn on the presence or 
absence of yod in a word. The controversy as to the meaning of 
Shiloh, Gen. xlix. 10, is an instance of this. The letter yod makes 
the difference between Sarai and Sarah. It is the first letter in 
Jehovah and in the Hebrew form of Jesus or Joshua. 


xepala, lit. ‘a horn.’ Here the extremity of a letter, a little point 
or a turn, in which one letter differs from another, as e.g. 3 [caph 
or ¢] differs from 3 [beth or b], or as I [daleth or d] differs from 
" [resch or r]. The Rabbinical writers point out that a confusion 
between the first two would change the sense of ‘none holy as the 
Lord’ (1 Sam. ii. 2) to ‘nought is holy in the Lord’; and a confusion 
between the second pair of letters would change ‘one Lord’ (Deut. 
vi. 4) to ‘false Lord.’ Schéttgen ad loc. The Greek grammarians 
used the word for ‘a mark over a letter,’ asd. . 


19. Avoy...diddby. Recall ‘in this connection St Paul’s attitude 
in relation to the law. didacKxew points to the Presbyter or Teacher, 
Avoy, & more general term, to the people. 


woujoy Kal Si8dfy. Again addressed to the Apostles as teachers. 
The union of doing and teaching is essential. It was the grave sin 
of the Pharisees that they taught without doing. See ch. xxiii. 2, 3. 
This explains the for of next verse. 


20. SuKxaroovvn, ‘observance of the law.’ Unless ye observe the 
law with greater exactness than the Pharisees, ye shall not enter the 
kingdom of heaven. The Pharisaic d:xatoovryyn consisted in extended 
and minute external observances, Christ’s replacevua in reaching the 
spiritual meaning of the law. 


(a) nig from the TDecalogue, v. 21—87. (a) Murder, 
Vv. 2 ae ° 


21. kovoare, ‘ye heard,’ a use of the Greek aorist to express 
frequentative action where in English it would be natural to use 
the present tense; ‘ye hear’ daily in the Synagogue the law as it 
was delivered to them of old time. See note ch. xi. 27, 


tois dpxatos, ‘to them of old time.’ This rendering is made 
ee certain by the datival force of duty in the antithetic clause, 
v. 22. 
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22. tvoxos, lit. ‘held fast by,’ (évéxyw) so ‘liable to’ with dative. 
It is frequently used in this technical judicial sense by Plato, the 
Attic Orators and the later historians, as Polybius and Diod. Siculus. 
When éoxos is followed by a genitive some word like dixy or ypagz 
should be supplied. See ch. xxvi. 66 and Mark iii. 26 (where duapri- 
paros not xpicews is the true reading). els rhv yéevvay is not a change 
for the dative, but denotes the extent to which the sentence might go 
‘subject to a penalty extending to the Gehenna of fire’—usque ad 
ponam Gehennw. The extremity of human punishment is meant 
with the underlying thought of the figurative sense of Gehenna. Seo 
infra. 

ty xploa, to the judgment of the lower court, whose jurisdiction 
was limited. ; 


paxd. A word of contempt, said to be from a root meaning to 
‘spit’.. The distinction between Raca and Thow fool is lost, and 
naturally, for they belong to that class of words, the meaning of 
which depends entirely on the usage of the day. An expression inno- 
cent and unmeaning in one age becomes the watchword of a revolu- 
tion in another. There is, however, clearly a climax. (1) Feeling 
of anger without words. (2) Anger venting itself in words. (3) 
Insulting anger. The gradation of punishment corresponds; liable 
(1) to the local court; (2) to the Sanhedrin; (3) to Gehenna. 


cvvedply. See note ch. xxvi. 3. 


° — ydevvay rod avupds. ‘Gehenna of fire, i.e. burning Gehenna’. Ge- 
henna is the Greek form of the Hebrew Ge-Hinnom or ‘Valley of 
Hinnom,’ sometimes called ‘Valley of the sons of Hinnom’, also 
‘Tophet’ (Jer. vii. 31). It was a deep narrow glen S.W. of Jerusa- 
lem, once the scene of the cruel worship of Moloch; but Josiah, in 
the course of his reformation, ‘defiled Tophet, that no man might 
make his son or his daughter to pass through the fire to Moloch’ 
(2 Kings xxiii. 10). Cp. Milton, Paradise Lost, 1. 


‘First Moloch, horrid king, besmeared with blood 

Of human sacrifice and parents’ tears; 

Though, for the noise of drums and timbrels loud, 

Their children’s cries unheard that passed through fire 

To his grim idol’. 
After that time pollutions of every kind, among them the bodies of 
criminals who had been executed, were thrown into the valley. From 
this defilement and from its former desecration Gehenna -was used to 
express the abode of the wicked after death. The words ‘of fire’ are 
added, either because of the ancient rites of Moloch, or, if a Rabbin- 
ical tradition is to be credited, because fires were always burning in 
the valley. 


Tov wupds. The adjectival genitive may be illustrated from classi- 

cal Greek dorpwyv eidpdvn, ‘the starry night,’ Soph. El. 19. xudvos 
rréovyt, ‘a snowy wing,’ Antig. 114. rpavuara atuaros, ‘bloody 
wounds,’ Eur. Phen. 1616. See Donaldson's Greek Grammar, § 454, 
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But in this and other instances in the N.T. this genitive may be 
referred to a Hebrew usage due partly to the comparative scarcity of 
adjectives in the Hebrew language, partly to the vividness and poetry 
of oriental speech. 


' 23. odv. In consequence’ of this truth that anger makes you 
liable to the extremity of punishment. 


axpoodépys Td Swpov, ‘make thy offering.’ Cp. Levit. ii. 1, day de 
Yuxh mpoopépy S&pov Ovolay r@ xuplw, where the Hebrew words are 
korban minchah; for korban see note ch. xvii. 6. Minchah literally 
means ‘a gift,’ and technically denoted vegetable offerings as dis- 
tinguished from the animal offerings. Spo is used to translate both 
korban and minchah. It is adopted in the Talmud as a Hebrew word. 
pvnudouvoy or ‘memorial,’ another translation for minchah, Levit. 
ii. 2, seems to form a link with the use of pynoO7js in this connection. 
See Speaker’s Commentary, ad loc. cit. 


pvnoOys. The word itself reminds us that true observance of the 
law lies in thought not in act. 


btu 6 ddaAods cov te re kard cov. That thy brother hath cause 
of complaint against thee, just or unjust. 


24. tymporbey tov Gvoracrnplov. Stay the sacrifice, though 
begun, for God will not accept it unless the heart be free from anger, 
and the conscience from offence. It is an application of the great 
principle summed up in ‘I will have mercy and not sacrifice.’ Cp. 
also Ps. xxvi. 6, ‘I will wash my hands in innocency, O Lord, and so 
will I go to thine altar.’ 


25, 26. The illustration is drawn from a legal process. It would 
be wise for the debtor to arrange with the creditor while he is on the 
way to the Court; otherwise the judge’s sentence and a hopeless im- 
prisonment await him. 


Sin is the debt (here especially anger the source of murder), the 
sense of sin or the conscience is the adversary. ‘Let the sinner come 
to terms with his conscience by confession of sin and prayer for for- 
giveness while he has opportunity, lest he be brought unrepentant 
and unforgiven to the tribunal of the judge. 


. Yor 0. evvowy. The participle conveys the idea of continuance: be at 
peace with conscience all through life. 


26. KoSpdvrny. Cp. Mark xii. 42, Aerrd Svo 5 dori Kodpdvrns. 
xodpdyrns = Lat. quadrans, the fourth part of an as, and the smallest 
Roman coin. 76 Aerrdv in the parallel passage in Luke is the prutah 
or smallest Jewish coin. For this view of sin as a debt cp. épeA%- 
para in the Lord’s Prayer, and the parable of the Unmerciful Servant, 
ch. xviii. 23 foll., and the Lord’s question to Simon the Pharisee, Luke 
vii. 42. 


See Luke xii. 57—59, where the same illustretion is used in rierence 
to the divine judgment which was swiltly overtaking the Jewisn Qesge- 
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(8) Adultery, 27—82. 


28. pds Td éwiOupiorat, i.e. ‘with a view to lust after her.’ 
éy rq kapS(q. Contrast with the pure in heart, v. 8. 


29. 6 ép0adpds cov, suggested by the preceding verse. The eye 
and the hand are not only in themselves good and serviceable, but 
necessary. Still they may become the occasion of sin to us. So pur- 
suits and pleasures innocent in themselves may bring temptation, 
-and involve us in sin. These must be resigned, however great the 
effort implied in ‘cast it from thee.’ 


oxavSoAlfe oe, ‘allure thee to destruction.’ This verb which is 
confined to Hellenistic Greek is derived from oxdydadov also Hellen- 
istic; the classical form cxavddAnOpov, itself very rare, is defined as, 
‘the crooked stick forming the part of a trap on which the bait is 
placed’ (the root-meaning of the word is swift darting movement, as 
of falling or gliding away, Curtius, Greek Etymology, 166). Hence 
oxavéadoy and its cognates have first the meaning of temptation, 
combined with those of entrapping and swift destruction. Cp. oxdv- 
SadrnOp’ loras éwayv, Arist. Ach.. 647, ‘setting word-traps.’ xpeddcov 
rns oxavdddns dddyas, Alciphr. 111. 22, ‘having attached a bait to the 
trap.’ éoxavdadic6n els éué. Joan. Mosch. 3049 c. (quoted EH. A. Soph. 
Greek Lex. and there rendered ‘tempted to fall in love with me’). This 
sense of the word conveying, by a vivid and apt imagery, the idea of 
temptation or allurement to ruin, is applicable to the use of oxay- 
dadov in most passages of the N.T. See notes, chs. xiii. 41, 
. Xvi. 23, xvill. 7. It appears also to be the primary thought in 
oxaviarlf¥ev. In other passages the notion of ‘entrapping’ is pro- 
minent. Hence to ‘impede,’ ‘bring into difficulties’; so to ‘irritate,’ 
‘offend.’ At this point begins the correspondence with the figurative 
sense of wxpoaxdwrew and mpbcxoupa, the Latin rendering of which 
supplies the English words to offend, offence, &c., by which cxavia- 
Alfew and oxdvdadov are translated in the A.V. And though differing 
in their origin and literal meaning cxdydadov appears in parallelism 
with rpdcxouzpa in Rom, ix. 31 and 1 Pet. ii. 7, and oxavdarlfec@as is 
nearly synonymous with the figurative sense of rpooxémrev. 


auphépa yap wot K.7.A. Cp. Cic. Phil. vir. 15, In corpore si quid 
ejusmodi est quod reliquo corpori noceat, uri necarique patimur; ut 
membrorum aliquod potius quam totum corpus intereat. 


$81. aroordcioy. See note on ch.i. 19. The greatest abuses had 
arisen in regard to divorce, which was permitted on very trivial 
grounds. One Rabbinical saying was ‘If any man hate his wife, let 
him put her away.’ Copies of these bills of divorce are still preserved. 
The formula may be seen in Lightfoot, Hor. Hebr. ad loc. The same 
facility of divorce prevails in Mohammedan countries. 


82. «mapecrés. A rare word in N.T. and condemned by the Attic- 
ists. See Sturz, Dial. Mac. 210. 


Aoyou tropveias. A Hebraism, ‘the case of adultery.’ 
| azoAcypéyny, ‘when she hath been divorced.’ 
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(y) Oaths, 33—37, 


33. ov émopkijoeas. The special reference may be to the third 
commandment, Cp. also Levit. xix. 12, ‘Ye shall not swear by my 
name falsely, neither shalt thou profane the name of thy God.’ In 
the kingdom of God no external act or profession as distinct from the 
thought of the heart can find a place. But such words as those of 
the Apostle, ‘ The God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, which is 
blessed for evermore, knoweth that I lie not’ (2 Cor. xi. 31), will 

revent Christians observing the letter rather than the spirit of our 
lessed Saviour’s words, 


34. pr épooa Sdws. The prohibition must be understood of rash 
and careless oaths in conversation, not of solemn asseveration in 
Courts of Justice. 


Stu Opdvos éorly rou Geov. Such was the prevalent hypocrisy that 
the Jews of the day thought that they escaped the sin of perjury if in 
their oaths they avoided using the name of God. One of the Rabbin- 
ical sayings was ‘As heaven and earth shall pass away, so passeth 
away the oath taken by them.’ Our Lord shows that a false oath 
taken by heaven, by earth, or by Jerusalem is none the less a profa- 
nation of God’s name. 


Hypocrisy reproduces itself. Louis XI. ‘admitted to one or two 
peculiar forms of oath the force of a binding obligation which he 
denied to all others, strictly preserving the seoret, which mode of 
swearing he really accounted obligatory, as one of the most valuable 
of state mysteries.” Introd. to Quentin Durward. 


35. els. The change from éy r7 yz to els ‘Iep. is to be explained 
by the etymological identity of els (évs) and év. els is used in late 
Greek where there is no idea of motion, as 6 wy els tov KdXrrov TOD 
mwarpos, John i. 18...where év would be required in Classical Greek; 
other instances are dwodaveivy els ‘Iepovoadrp, Acts xviii. 21, 74 wratdla 
pou per éeuou els rhy xolrny elolv, Luke xi. 7. els 7d xhpvyua, Luke xi. 
32. els duarayds ayyé\wy, Acts vii. 53. Ww’ adrd Aovcy els oxddny, 
Epict. 11. 22. 71. Conversely év is found for els, Epict. 11. 20. 23, 
dredOciy év Badavely and Id. 1. 11. 82, viv évy ‘Paiuy avépyy. In 
the common spoken dialect of modern Greek els is used to the ex- 
clusion of ¢v. Clyde, Greek Gram. § 83, Obs. 4. Vincent and Dickson, 
Handbook to Modern Greek, § 80. 


The construction of dusvue in classical Greek is re or xard rivos. 
The first is found in James v. 12, a paseage closely parallel to this, . 
pin duviere wre tov ovpavdv x.7.d.; the second Heb, vi. 16, &yOpwirae 
yap xara Tod pelfovos duvvovew. The construction with év and els is 
a rendering of the Hebrew idiom. 


36. év rq _KepdAy cov. A common form of oath in the ancient 
world: cD. ; Per caput hoc juro per quod pater ante solebat.’ Verg. 
AGN, 1X, , 


87. é« Tov wownpod. (1) ‘of evil’, (2) or perhays better ‘com oa 
evil one,’ 
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(6) The law of retaliation, 38—42. 


38. éOadrpdv dyri dpOarpod. See Exod. xxi. 24. The Scribes 
drew a false inference from the letter of the law. As a legal remedy 
the lex talionis was probably the best possible in a rude state of 
society. The principle was admitted in all ancient nations. But the 
retribution was exacted by a judicial sentence for the good of the 
. community, not to gratify personal vengeance. The deduction that 
it was morally right for individuals to indulge revenge could not be 
justified. 

Jewish history however records no instance of the law being lite- 
rally carried out. A fine was substituted for the retributive penalty. 
But the principle of the lex talionis underlay the enactments of the 
law, and it is against the principle that Christ’s words are directed. 


39. pj dyriotrivat Tw trovyp®, i.e. do not seek to retaliate evil. 
pamife. See ch. xxvi. 67. 


otpipoy air kal riv d\Anv. To be understood with the limita- 
tion imposed on the words by our Lord’s personal example, John xviii. 
22, 23. 

The gradation of the examples given is from the greater to the less 
provocation. 


40. spe ae In Attic xplvew=‘to bring to trial.’ For the con- 
struction of xplyoyas with dat. cp, Eur. Med. 609, ws od xpivodpmac 
Ttavee cot ra mrelova, 


ireva, ‘tunic,’ the under-garment. It had sleeves, and reached 
below the knees, somewhat like a modern shirt. iudriov, the upper 
garment. A large square woollen robe, resembling the modern Arab 
abba or abayeh. The poorest people wore a tunic only. Among the 
richer people many wore two tunics besides the upper garment. 
Wealth is often shown in the East not only by the quality but also 
by the amount of clothing worn. For the general sense cp. 1 Cor. vi.7, 
‘There is utterly a fault...suffer yourselves to be defrauded.’ 


41. dyyapevev, from a Persian word which is probably a cor- 
ruption of hakkdreh, ‘an express messenger’ (see Rawlinson, Herod. 
vir. 98, note 1), signifies ‘to press into service as a courier’ for the 
royal post, then, generally, ‘to force to be a guide,’ ‘to requisition,’ 
men or cattle. This was one of the exactions which the Jews suffered 
under the Romans. Alford quotes Joseph. Ant. x11. 2, 3, where 
Demetrius promises not to press into the service the beasts of burden 
belonging to the Jews. For an instance of this forced service see 
ch, xxvii. 32. 

For the Greek word cp. dyyapov mip, ‘the courier fire,’ Aisch. 
Agam. 282. The verb is not classical. 


prov. Here only in N.T. Used by Strabo=Lat. miliare. 


42. dv b&ovtra ard cov Savelcacbar. St Luke has, davelfere undev 
dwredritovres (vi. 35). Forced loans have been a mode of oppression in 
Bh age, from which, perhaps, no people have suffered more than the 

CWS, 
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(c) Love or Charity, 43—48- 


43. dyamjces tov wAnoloy cov. Levit. xix. 18, ‘Thou shalt love 
thy neighbour as thyself.’ The second clause does not occur in Levit., 
but was a Rabbinical inference. éxOpo’s, all who are outside the 
chosen race, the etymological force of the word. Heathen writers 
bear testimony to this unsocial characteristic of the Jews. Juvenal 
says it was their rule— 


‘Non monstrare vias eadem nisi sacra colenti, 
Quesitum ad fontem solos deducere verpos.’—Sat. x1v. 104. 


44. See critical notes supra. 


45. Strws yévnode k.t.A. See note onv. 9. To act thus would be to 
act like God, who blesses those who curse Him and are his enemies, 
by the gifts of sun and rain. Thisis divine, Mere return of love for 
love is a human, even a heathen virtue. 


Shakespeare beautifully and most appropriately reproduces this 
thought in the appeal to the Jew on the Christian principle of mercy, 
which ‘droppeth like the gentle rain from heaven.’ Merchant of 
Venice, Act. rv. sc. 1. Comp. also Seneca, de Ben, 1.1. 9, Quam 
multi indigni luce sunt et tamen dies oritur. 


The illustration would be far more telling in a hot eastern climate 
than with us. In the Hindoo mythology two out of the three mani- 
festations of deity are Sun and Rain. The thought of God as giver 
of rain and fruitful seasons is seized upon by St Paul as a conception 
common to Jew and Gentile on which to found his argument at 
Lystra. Acts xiv. 17. 


Bpéxe, used in this sense in the older Greek poets: Bpéxe xpuodéas 
upddecow (Pindar), afterwards it passed into the vernacular, but 
reappears in Polybius, it is frequent in the LXX., and in modern 
Greek the usual phrases are Bpéxe, ‘it is raining,’ 0a Bpéty, ‘it is 
going to rain.’ 


46. otf reAXovat, tax-gatherers; not collectors of a regular tax fixed 
by government, as with us, but men who farmed or contracted for the 
publicum (state revenue), hence called Publicani. At Rome the eques- 
trian order enjoyed almost exclusively the lucrative privilege of farm- 
ing the state revenues. 


The publicans of the N.T. however are a lower class of tax-gatherers, 
(exactores), to whom the contractors sublet the collection of taxes. 
‘hese men repaid themselves by cruel and oppressive exactions. 
Only the least patriotic and most degraded of the population under- 
took these functions which naturally rendered them odious to their 
fellow-citizens. 

It is this system pursued in the Turkish Empire that produces 
much frightful misery and illegal oppression. 


47. rods ddeddots tyav povoy. See v. 43. The Hebrew salutation 
was Shalom (peace). 
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48. trecOe ré&eror. Lit. ‘ye shall be perfect.’ Hither (1) in refer- 
ence to a future state, ‘if ye have this true love or charity ye shall be 
perfect hereafter’; or (2) the future has an imperative force, and réAeor 
is limited by the preceding words = perfect in respect of love, i.e. ‘love 
your enemies as well as your neighbours,’ because your Father being 
perfect in respect of love does this, This use of the future is in 
accordance with the Hebrew idiom. 


CHAPTER VI. 


1. Stxatoodyny (N*BD, 1. 209) for éXenuootyny of the textus 
receptus. édenunootvny was doubtless a marginal explanation. 


4. avrés omitted before droddéca, (NBL and others) its presence 


emphasises the reward. 


év to davep@ inserted in textus receptus after diroddécet cot, & rhe- 
torical gloss arising from a search after antithesis. For the real anti- 
thesis see note. 


5. mpocedxnobe ovx toecOe, instead of the singular rpove’xy ovx 
€oy, the singular introduced to harmonise with context dray rolys v. 2, 
Gray mpocevxy Vv. 6. 


6. tapetov has high authority (NBDE) for rapsetov; cp. the late 
form byela for vylea. 


12. ddrjxapev for ddlevey or ddlouey: this important change has 
the highest support (NBZ). See notes. 


13. The doxology was an early insertion from the liturgy, it is 
absent from the oldest MSS. (NBD). The textus receptus reads ore 
gov éorw 9 Bactrela xal  divams kal 7 dékéa els rods aluvas. dyerjv. 


18. Kpumre@ is read for xpypaly from the occurrence of the word in 
verses 4 and 6. 


21. cov is rightly restored for yudy. The sing. individislises the 
action. 


28. In the textus receptus the verbs are in the sing. according to 
rule: this and ra daurfjs v. 34 are grammatical corrections. 


(2) The Kingdom of Heaven exceeds the righteousness of the Pha- 
risees in regard to 


(a) AuMsGivine, 1—4. 


1. Stkatootyny for éAenuocivny. See crit. notes for the evidence 
for the reading. The two words were nearly synonymous with the 
Jews, partly because the poor had a right to share in the produce of 
the land; partly because almsgiving is the most natural and obvious 
external work of righteousness. In the same way dydry, the lead- 
ing Christian virtue, has lost its original breadth of meaning and 

4as sunk to the modern and restricted sense of ‘charity.’ 
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2. Aenpoctyn, not classical: it occurs in a poem by Callimachus 
of Cyrene, librarian of the famous Alexandrian library, circa 260 3.c. 
Elsewhere it seems to be confined to LXX. and to two writers in the 
N.T., St Matthew and St Luke. With Christianity the word became 
frequent and is found in all western languages in different forms— 
aumdne, almosen, alms. 


p1) cadrloys. The chests for alms in the Synagogue and also in 
the Temple treasury were called shopharoth (trumpets) from their 
shape. Possibly the words of the text contain a reference to these 
shopharoth. Those who dropped their coins into the ‘trumpets’ with 
® ringing sound might be said cadwiter. Schdttgen ad loc. But per- 
haps the expression means simply ‘ avoid ostentation in almsgiving.’ 


of vroxpiral. vroxpir7s (1) lit. ‘one who answers,’ then from dia- 
logues on the stage (2) ‘an actor,’ hence (3) in a sense confined to 
LXX, (Job xxxiv. 80, xxxvi. 13) and N.T. and there with one exception 
(Mark vii. 6) to Matthew and Luke, ‘ hypocrites,’ those who play a 
part in life, whose actions are not the true reflection of their thoughts, 
whose religion is external and unreal. Such men begin by deceiving 
others, but end in self-deception. It is against these that our Lord’s 
severest reproofs are delivered. vmdéxpiors occurs in late authors 
(Polyb., Lucian) in the sense of ‘ dissimulation,’ ‘ hypocrisy.’ 

éy rais pdpats. Avy passed from its classical force of ‘a rush,’ 
‘impetus’, through the softened meaning of ‘ going’, to that of a nar- 
row lane or street, like English ‘alley’ from French aller. Polybius 
uses the word for the streets in a camp. In Luke xiv. 21 the puuac 
are contrasted with the wAaretac or broad open spaces in an Eastern 
city. Schottgen suggests that the meaning here may be the narrow 
‘passages’ in @ synagogue. 

dtréxovow, ‘have in full.’ Their reward is now and on earth, cp. 
Luke vi. 24, awéxere ryv mapdxdnow. Phil. iv. 18, dréyw wrdvra, and 
for the thought, dwédaBes ra. dyadd cou év rH Swi cov, Luke xvi. 25. 


3. cov St movovvros. Observe the singular number here and v. 6; 
the duties of prayer and almsgiving are taught in their personal and 
individual aspect. The teaching of the Talmud commends secresy in . 
almsgiving in such sayings as ‘he that doeth alms in secret is greater 
than Moses.’ But the spirit of hypocrisy prevailed; the Pharisees 
taught and did not. 


4. The restored reading in this verse (see above crit. notes) gives 
the real antithesis which lies in the contrast between reward by God 
and reward by man, not between secret act and open reward. The 
repeated ¢v rw xpuxr@ links together the thoughts of the secret act 
and of the eye that sees things secret. 


(6) Prayer, 5—15. 
5. ampooesynote. Plural, because here the reference is to public 
worship. It is a rule for the Church. 
tov TAataav. See note v. 2, pyuas. wraTeior DOL Casmicea in LOA 
sense is a literal translation of a Hebrew word. 
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éxrores. There is no stress on this word, for the posture of stand- 
ing was as closely connected with prayer as that of sitting was with 
teachin 


ge 

6. rapsetov. A private oratory or place of prayer. These were usu- 
ally in the upper part of the house; in classical Greek ‘ storehouse’ or 
‘treasury’, the meaning of the word Luke xii. 24. See Matt. xxiv. 26. | 

apécevgar to twatpl cov tw év To kpuTr@. Christ was the first 
to enjoin clearly secret and silent prayer. Certainly to pray aloud 
and in public appears to have been the Jewish practice (see however 
1 Sam.i.13); itis still the practice with the heathen and Mahommedans. 
The Roman looked with suspicion on private prayer: ‘quod scire 
hominem nolunt deo narrant’ (Seneca). Cp. Hor. Ep. 1. 16. 59—62, 
where see Macleane’s note. Cp. also Soph. Electra 638, where 
Clytemnestra apologises for offering up a secret prayer. 


7 pr Barrodroyijonre. It is not the length of time spent in 
prayer or the fervent or reasonable repetition of forms of prayer that 
is forbidden, but the mechanical repetition of set words, and the 
belief that the efficacy of prayer consists in such repetition. 


Barrodocyeiv, not classical, and drat Aecy. in N.T. ‘to stammer,’ so 
‘to repeat words again and again.’ The word is generally derived 
from Battus founder of Cyrene who stammered and had a lisp in his 
speech, loxvddwvos xal rpavdds, Herod, rv. 155, where the story is 
given. Possibly it was a Cyrenian term, in which case the meaning 
‘to stammer like your founder Battus’ would popularise the word. 
According to Herod. loc. cit. Battus was Libyan for ‘king.’ 


Gdoep of éykol, The Jews also had a saying ‘every one that 
multiplies prayer is heard.’ 


8. olSev yap 6 warTip «.7.A. Our Father knows our wants, still 
we are bound to express them. Why? because this is a proof of our 
faith and dependence upon God, which are the conditions of success 
in prayer. 


9—13. THe Lorp’s Prayer. 


St Luke xi. 2—4, where the prayer is found in a different connec- 
tion, and is given by our Lord in answer to a request from the disci- 
ples to teach them to pray, ‘even as John taught his disciples.’ The 
text of St Luke as it stands in E.V. has probably been supplemented 
by additions from St Matthew. 


awdrep tpov. It is of the essence of Christian prayer that God 
should be addressed as a Father to whose love we appeal, not as a God 
whose anger we appease. The analogy removes nearly all the real 
difficulties on the subject of prayer. A wise earthly father does not 
grant all requests, but all which are for the good of his children and 
which are in his power to grant, Again, the child asks without 
fear, yet no refusal shakes his trust in his father’s love or power. 


dyvacGyTw, ‘held sacred,’ ‘revered.’ Each of these petitions im- 


piies an obligation to carry out on our own part what we pray God to 
accomplish. 
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10. &Odro 4 Bacwrela cov. Note the loss in the A.V. of the em- 
phasis given by the position of aysacOjrw—édOdrw—yevnOijrw. See 
note ch, ili. 2. Lightfoot (Hor. Heb.) quotes an axiom from the Jewish 
Schools, ‘that prayer wherein there is not mention of the Kingdom of 
God is not prayer.’ 


11. dprov, ‘Bread,’ primarily in a literal sense, subsistence as dis- 
tinct from luxury; but the spiritual meaning cannot be excluded, 
Christ the Bread of Life is the Christian’s daily food. 


The address to God as Father influences each petition—to feed, to 
forgive and to protect his children, are special acts of a father’s love. 


érovorov. This word is unknown to the Classics and in N.T. 
occurs in the Lord’s Prayer only. For a full discussion of the meaning 
and history of this word see Bp Lightfoot, On a Fresh Revision of the 
N.T., Appendix 195. His ultimate decision is, “that the familiar 
rendering ‘daily’...is a fairly adequate representation of the original; 
nor indeed does the English language furnish any one word which 
would answer the purpose so well,” Dr McClellan has also written 
an exhaustive treatise on émtovoros (Notes on the Four Gospels, p. [632)); 
he translates, ‘give us to-day,’ and ‘give us day by day [Luke] our 
bread of life eternal.’ | | 


Two derivations have been given. A. él and otcla. B. The 
participle of émévac, either masc. éxiaiy, or fem. 7 éxtoica (ijuépa). 


A. The principal meanings which rely on this etymology are: (1) 
‘for subsistence,’ so ‘necessary,’ ‘needful,’ or (2) ‘supersubstantial,’ 
i.e. above all essences, so ‘excellent’ or ‘preeminent.’ Both these 
renderings are open to exception; for ovcla is very rare in the sense 
required by (1), and (2) belongs to a much later theological terminology, 
and is foreign to the simplicity of the Lord’s Prayer. But the form of 
the compound émovacs rather than érovctos affords the most conclusive 
argument against any interpretation founded on a derivation from 
ovcla., wmeptovotos, sometimes adduced in support of such a form, is 
not to the point (for the ¢ in wep! regularly remains unelided), nor are 
émiaviavw, émiexns, émlopxos, and the like (see Bp Lightfoot’s Dis- 
sertation); for the words which here follow ézi originally began with a 
digamma. 


B. (a) Derived immediately from the masc. participle éxidy, as 
€GeXovoros from éOédAwy, éxovoros from éxuv, the adjective has re- 
ceived the meaning of ‘coming,’ ‘succeeding’ or ‘future,’ ‘futurus,’ 
‘veniens,’ ‘adveniens,’ a meaning which by a very early interpre- 
tation of the word is extended to ‘belonging to the future, eternal 
life,’ so ‘ heavenly’ or ‘ spiritual,’ 

Against this meaning of the noun and adjective it may be argued: 
(1) A word made for the occasion could not have received the suc- 
cession of meanings implied by this sense; (2) There would be no 
need to coin a word to express a meaning already conveyed by éxav- 
pavios, alwwos, &c.; (3) éxcay implies the nearer future wa Veto 
from péA\wy which relates to a more distant foture, (A) “She ose 
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petition for the supply of simple temporal wants is essential to this, 
the model of all Christian prayer. Therefore, though the spiritual 
sense is not excluded, it is present as a secondary and not as a 
primary meaning. 

(8) Another line of interpretation connects ériovoios with the quasi- 
substantive 7 értotca (juépa) and gives the following meanings: (1) 
‘for the morrow,’ ‘crastinum’; (2) ‘daily,’ ‘quotidianum’ of the 
Vetus Itala and of the Vulgate in Luke (not in Matthew where Jerome 
renders the word ‘supersubstantialem’); (3) ‘continual,’ ‘assiduum,’ 
perhaps from the notion of succeeding days. 

Of these, (1) and (2) approach very nearly to the true meaning of 
the word, but against all these the same objection holds which was 
urged above, viz. that the ideas were expressed by existing adjectival 
forms. The necessity of a new word arises from the necessity of 
expressing a new idea, and the new idea expressed by émiovc.os 
and by no other Greek adjective is that of the closely impend- 
ing future, the moment, the hour, or the day that succeeds the 
present instant. Translate therefore ‘bread for instant-need.’ For 
this precise thought no other adjective exists but ériovcios; but it is 
the thought that distinguishes 7 émxiovoa from 9 adpiov. y adproy 
implies the interval of a night, it implies delay, it excludes the present 
and is contrasted with it; 9 émiotca (juépa, wt [Acts xxiii. 11] or 
wpa) implies absence of interval and immediate succession. See Bp 
Lightfoot’s Dissertation, p. 203, where this distinction is clearly shown, 
and comp. the following instances: Hdt. m1. 85, dpn unxavdobat xal py 
dvaBddreoOae ws THs Emcovons nuépns 6 aywv uly éort; Polyb. 111. 42. 9, 
mwapackevagopevor mpds Thy émriotcay xpelavy, ‘ad instans negotium‘ 
(Schweighfuser). 7 érovoa occurs once only in the LXX., Prov. xxvii. 1 
and in N.T. in the Acts only, where in three instances out of five it is 
used of pursuing a voyage on the ‘succeeding’ day, in one, ch. xxiii. 11, of 
the Lord appearing to Paul r7 émiovoy vuxri, i.e. without an interval. 

Thus this interesting word émovecos beautifully and alone expresses 
our dependence, each succeeding day and hour, on our Father for the 
supply of needs temporal, and in a secondary sense, of needs spiritual. 
It is the thought expressed by Dr Newman: : 


‘Keep thou my feet; I do not ask to see 
The distant scene, one step enough for me.’ 


12. ddeg apty rd ddherrpara syov. ddidvac and ddeors are the 
words used in the Ne Lead act of forgiveness whether on 
the part of God or of man. It is important to fix as precisely as pos- 
sible the meaning of terms intimately bound up with the thought of 
the Atonement. To the Jewish mind the figure would connect itself 
with the year of jubilee or release (ros or éviaurds r7s adécews or 
simply &peors, Levit, xxv. 31, 40, xxvii. 24) in which all debts were 
remitted. See Trench, N.7. Syn. p. 131. To the Greek mind it 
would denote the thought of ‘letting go’ from a charge (éyxAjpuara, 
dévov, Demosth. passim), or from penalties (rAxyds, Aristoph. Nudes, 
1426), but also the idea of forgiveness of debt and generally of con- 

doning faults: dryxé 7’ dv abr thy alrlqv, HA. Vi. BW. 
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+ 6deAryjpara. Sin is a debt—a shortcoming in the service due to 
God or a harm to fellow-men that requires reparation. St Paul gives 
vivid expression to the thought Col. ii. 14, éfarelWas rd xa” nudy ye- 
poypador, ‘the bond against us’—‘the eccount standing against us.’ 
It is contemplated as a thing left undone, rather than an act of trans- 
gression. 


adrkapev. The force of the aorist (see Crit. Notes) is that the act 
of forgiveness on man’s part is past before he prays to receive forgive- 
ness, Cp. ch. v. 23, 24, also the parable of the Unforgiving Servant, 
ch. xviii. 23 seqq. 


13. pry doevéyxys pas els wmapacpdv. The statement of James, 
i. 2, wacav xapay wyjoacbe Gray weipacpots wepiréonre woexlros, is not 
really contradictory. The Christian character is strengthened and 
purified by temptation, but no one can think of temptation without 
dread. _.. 


piom. Lit. ‘draw to thyself,’ ‘rescue,’ as from an enemy. Cp. 
1 Thess. i. 10, "Iycoiy rov pudpevoy judas awd rns dpyns THs épxouerns, 
where the act of rescuing is regarded as continuous, and Col. i. 13, 
és éptcaro huds éx ras étovolas rou oxdrous, where the reference is to a 
single act of salvation. The aorist imperative (pica) indicates a 
prayer for instant and special deliverance, not continued preservation 
from danger, cp. dds and ddes above and odecv, arod\dueda, ch. viii. 25. 


ard rou wovypov. (1) From the evil one, i.e. Satan, or (2) from 
evil. The Greek bears either rendering, but the neuter is preferable 
and gives a deeper sense. We pray to be delivered from all that is 
included under the name of evil, not only from external evil but-from. 
the principle of evil within us. 


The Formal Structure of the Lord’s Prayer. 


The Lord’s Prayer falls naturally into two divisions answering to 
one another. The thought of the first line—God addressed as Father— 
is felt in each petition. The next three lines correspond to one another 
precisely in structure and in rhythm. Note the sense of earnestness 
expressed by the aorist imperative with which each line begins, and 
the sense of devotion expressed by the thrice repeated cou. 

These three petitions are in gradation, forming a climax. (1) The 
preparation for the Kingdom; (2) the coming of it; (3) the perfection 
of it. This answers to three historical stages: the acknowledgement 
of Jehovah in the O.T.; the advent of the Kingdom in the N.T.; the 
realised Kingdom in the Church of Christ. 

The addition to the third petition ws év odp. xal éwi yfjs at once 
recalls the address in the first line o éy ovp, and connects the second 
division of the prayer with the first by linking ovpapds and ‘yj. 

In the three last petitions there is also a climax. (1) Prayer for 
the supply of present temporal need—the necessary condition of earthly 
life. (2) Prayer for forgiveness of past sin—the necessexry coniincn 
of spiritual life. (3) Prayer for future exemption from emi, SSD 


y—d 
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from tempisior +0 ev if eevee oO TED Cp. with the 
tisee ports of tome ious fai y moose. Son 42t, Gi. ve 7” 
fern coicve ew oom Ti FD fro re. “sug— hold pood for farare 
rear and far as irroore the pas whee 7) frema—teinews, see 
DM supra. 

Last, ciserve the eccrespondenne of th: several] ciamses im each 
Grision: 11, Gols mame nelowe>. wat me inal and sasemance of 
the Cosisiian bie (2. The Kivpirce cf Gai, wah fargciveness of sins 
iop. Mast. Gi 2wah Merk iid) (3: Ee vw cf Goi, woh freedom 
from evil (1 Thess. ww. 3, Hebd x 20°. Ee soocrdance with this in- 
tespretation a syuritnal sense is [ter ts éy7ew also, as Christ, the 
Bread of Late. 

14 waperrepere. Anch= ecocepcion of sn, either (1) a false 
step. a bhunder, or ?:a fal tenie the war cp. capsresivres, Heb. 
TL 6}, 80 a tranarressicr. I= é0c\nas-2 Sn is Viewed in its aspect 
toward another. In gesex—.ieste in U5 recaton 10 the cSender himself, 
wapex7reps 15 later asvi rarer ian ra-ax-ers. Polybins cses the word 
with the same mean=nz a5 :n thet 1241; in Diai. Sic. it means -a defeat.’ 
the side instead of im the cexcce. 

(ce) Paszrsc. 16—12. 

16. Fasting, im itself a natcral rescit of grief, as anv one who has 

wamessed deep sorrow knows, easiy dezenerates into a form without 


dgarZownys. Ember (1° make unseen, ‘vei.” or (7: cause to dis- 
appear. so ‘destroy’. herce 131 ‘mar.’ by leaving the face tnwashen, or 
br throwing ashes or the head. The frst meanin: 1. is wel established, 
thas of 12, -destreving’ is the prevaiing one in LXX., the sense of (3) 
‘disfiguring,’ or ‘marring’ has less support. Weistein qcotes Etym. M. 
dfaryica, of rata: oxi 7d eolirac wos rly cNNa TO veléss doar” raya, 
and Chrrs. dgax:jovsu, 70870 ésvu Eagdiipovow. sil. cinere. 

The apparent play upon the Greek words asarijorsu...¢d2r50u has 
been addaocei in support of their view by those who consider Greek to 
hate been the original !anruace of the gospel; but it is more than 
doabtfal that the anrithes‘s is intenIel. 


owes gavecty. Not as in A.V. ‘that they may appear’ but ‘that 
they may be seen to be fasting.’ 


17. ob S yarrevey dhapas, as if feasting rather than fasting : cp. 
vs Zé Noecoaperw cai aretyauérw Nw éNaip , deizry égufavéry, Il. x. 
517. 


(d) EanrHiy possEssioxs axpD Dgity CARES. 


19. Oncavpovs tal ris ys. Cp. éx yas yap nade xavra cal és 
wésra rehevrg (Xenophanes'. Love of amassing wealth has roma Ph 
racteristic of the Jews in all ages. 

Oriental wealth consisted to « great extent im stores of linen, em- 


Few garments, &c., which were handed down and left as heir- 
come. 
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oys. The English word ‘moth’=‘ the devourer’, 


Bowots. Money was frequently buried in the ground in those un- 
settled times, and so would be more liable to rust. Banks in the modern 
gense were unknown. Cp. 6 wdofros dudv céonrev «al Td ludria vudp 
onrbBpwra yéyovey, James v. 2, 3. One of the many references to the 
Sermon on the Mount in that epistle. Elsewhere in N.T. Bpdors means 
‘eating,’ as John iv. 32, éyw Bowow Ew hayelv Ww vpeis ovx oldare, and 
Rom. xiv. 17, od ydp éorw 4 Bacirela rob Bod Bpdors cal rors, with this 
cp. Hom. Od. x. 167 8¢p’ év ynl G09 Bpdols re wots re. This force re- 
mains in late Greek. Here either (1) of metals ‘rust,’ or (2) ‘eating 
away’ with special reference to o%s, with which it would formakind of hen- 
diadys (cp. 7ré8pwra in the citation from St James above), or (3) decay 
in general. On the whole the second (2) is probably the kind of spoiling 
or decay chiefly thought of, but the other meanings need not be ex- 
cluded. The word Bpwors is doubtless influenced by the Hebr. achal 
as used Mal. iit, 11. 


Stoptocovoiv. An expression applicable to the mud walls of Orien- 
tal huts. Cp. Job xxiv. 26, duiputey év oxére olxias, and Thue, 11. 3, 
Stopdccovres rods Kowovds rolxous. rTotxwpuxos = ‘a housebreaker,’ 

21. Grrov...6 Onoavpés. The words gain point if we think of the 
hoards buried in the earth. 

22. 6 Atywvos. ‘The lamp.’ See ch. v. 15, where the A.V. gives 
to AUxvos the meaning of ‘candle’; the translation here ‘light’ is 
still less correct. The eye is not itself the light, but contains the 
light; it is the ‘lamp’ of the body, the light-conveying principle. If 
the eye or lamp is single, it admits the influx of the pure light 
only; if an eye be evil, i.e. affected with disease, the body can 
receive no light at all. The whole passage is on the subject of the 
singleness of service to God. There can be but one treasure, one 
source of light, one master. The eye is the spiritual faculty, through 
which the light of God’s truth is recognised and admitted into the 
soul. 

In the current phraseology ‘a good eye’ meant a bountiful heart, 
‘an evil eye’ a covetous heart (Lightfoot, Hor. Hebr. ad loc.). This 
gives to our Lord’s words the thought, ‘covetousness darkens the soul 
more than anything else, it is a medium through which the light can- 
not pass’; cp. 1 Tim. vi. 10, where the same truth is taught in a dif- 
ferent figure, Alfa yap rdvrwy raw kaxdv éorly f gedapyupla. 

The connection in which the words occur in Luke xi. 34 is instruc- 
tive. The inference there is that the spiritual perception of the Phani- 
sees is dimmed, so that they cannot recognise Christ. 

23. Td as, here correctly in A. V. ‘the light.’ If the light be 
darkened by the diseased and impervious medium which prevents it 
gaining an entrance all will be darkness within. Covetousness permits 
no ray of divine light to enter. 

24. Another illustration of the singleness of the Christian charac- 
ter, ‘the simplicity that is in Christ’ (2 Cor. xi, 3), dren irom oe 
relation of master and slave. ; 
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from temptation to evil, i.e. cwrnpia or salvation. Cp. with the 
three points of time thus faintly indicated, Soph. Ant. 607, 76 7’ 
éwecra xal 7d wéddov | cal 7d ply érapxéce:, ‘shall hold good for future 
near and far as through the past,’ where 7d éreira=é€miovotoy, see 
note supra. 

Last, observe the correspondence of the several clauses in each 
division: (1) God’s name hallowed, with the food and sustenance of 
the Christian life, (2) The Kingdom of God, with forgiveness of sins 
(cp. Matt. iii. 2 with Mark i. 4). (3) The will of God, with freedom 
from evil (1 Thess. iv. 3, Heb. x. 10). In accordance with this in- 
terpretation a spiritual sense is given to dproy also, as Christ, the 
Bread of Life. 


14. waparrdpara. Another conception of sin, either (1) a false 
step, a blunder, or (2) a fall beside the way (cp. rapameodvres, Heb. 
vi. 6), so a transgression. In édeAjuara sin is viewed in its aspect 
toward another, in raparrwyara in its relation to the offender himself, 

- wapdrrwyae is later and rarer than rapdrrwsts. Polybius uses the word 
with the same meaning as in the text; in Diod. Sic. it means ‘a defeat.’ 
For the force of rapd cp. rapaxdrrew and rapdonpos of coins struck on 
the side instead of in the centre. 


(c) Fasrine, 16—18. 


16. Fasting, in itself a natural result of grief, as any one who has 
ube re deep sorrow knows, easily degenerates into a form without 
reality. 

dpavltovorwy. Hither (1) make unseen, ‘veil,’ or (2) cause to dis- 
appear, 80 ‘destroy’, hence (3) ‘mar,’ by leaving the face unwashen, or 
by throwing ashes on the head. The first meaning (1) is well established, 
that of (2) ‘destroying’ is the prevailing.one in LXX., the sense of (3) 
‘disfiguring,’ or ‘marring’ has less support. Wetstein quotes Etym. M. 
addavioa, ol wddar obxt Td porbvat ws viv adda 7d TeAéws adhayy wownoat, 
and Chrys. dgavigovew, robré éorw d:apbelpovow, scil, cinere. 

The apparent play upon the Greek words ddavijovow...davdow has 
been adduced in support of their view by those who consider Greek to 
have been the original language of the gospel; but it is more than 
doubtful that the antithesis is intended. 


Gras davaow. Not as in A.V, ‘that they may appear’ but ‘that 
they may be seen to be fasting.’ 


17. ot S& vycrevov draat, as if feasting rather than fasting: cp. 
TW dé Noccoapdvw xal drecWaudvw Hin’ édraly | delrvy epifavérny, Il. x. 
577. 


(dq) BantHiY Possessions AND DaIty CARES. 


19. @noavpots él ris yas: Cp. éx yijs yap xade wavtTa Kal és yp 
wayra TeXeurg (Xenophanes), Love of amassing wealth has been cha- 
racteristic of the Jews in all ages. 

Oriental wealth consisted to & great extent in stores of linen, em- 


broidered garments, &c., which were handed ‘down and left as heir- 
Jooms, 
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os. The English word ‘moth’=‘ the devourer’, 


Bpwots. Money was frequently buried in the ground in those un- 
settled times, and so would be more liable to rust. Banks in the modern 
gense were unknown. Cp. 6 rdofros suav céonwev «ai ra ludria vm 
onroBpwra yéyovey, James v. 2, 3. One of the many references to the 
Sermon on the Mount in that epistle. Elsewhere in N.T. Bodors means 
‘eating,’ as John iv. 32, éyw Bpdow exw dayeiv fv veils ovx ofdare, and 
Rom. xiv. 17, od ydp éorw 7 Bacrela rod Geot Bpdors cal wrdots, with this 
cp. Hom. Od. x. 167 8¢p’ év vn O07 Bpwols re wéors re. This force re- 
mains in late Greek. Here either (1) of metals ‘rust,’ or (2) ‘eating 
away’ with special reference to o4s, with which it would forma kind of hen- 
diadys (cp. onrd8pwra in the citation from St James above), or (3) decay 
in general. On the whole the second (2) is probably the kind of spoiling 
or decay chiefly thought of, but the other meanings need not be ex- 
cluded. The word Bpwors is doubtless influenced by the Hebr. achal 
as used Mal. iii, 11. 


Stoptecovoty. An expression applicable to the mud walls of Orien- 
tal huts. Cp. Job xxiv. 26, didputey év oxdree olxtas, and Thue, 11. 3, 
Stopvocorres rods xowods Tolxous. Totxwpuvxos= ‘a housebreaker.’ 

21. Grrov...6 Onoavpdés. The words gain point if we think of the 
hoards buried in the earth. 

22. 6 Atywos. ‘The lamp.’ See ch. v. 15, where the A.V. gives 
to A\vxvos the meaning of ‘candle’; the translation here ‘light’ is 
still less correct. The eye is not itself the light, but contains the 
light; it is the ‘lamp’ of the body, the light-conveying principle. If 
the eye or lamp is single, it admits the influx of the pure light 
only; if an eye be evil, i.e. affected with disease, the body can 
receive no light at all. The whole passage is on the subject of the 
singleness of service to God. There can be but one treasure, one 
source of light, one master. The eye is the spiritual faculty, through 
which the light of God’s truth is recognised and admitted into the 
soul. 

In the current phraseology ‘a good eye’ meant a bountiful heart, 
‘an evil eye’ a covetous heart (Lightfoot, Hor. Hebr. ad loc.). This 
gives to our Lord’s words the thought, ‘covetousness darkens the soul 
more than anything else, it is a medium through which the light can- 
not pass’; cp. 1 Tim. vi. 10, where the same truth is taught in a dif- 
ferent figure, pita yap rdvrwy Trav Kaxdv dorly h grdapyupla. 

The connection in which the words occur in Luke xi. 34 is instruc- 
tive. The inference there is that the spiritual perception of the Phari- 
sees is dimmed, so that they cannot recognise Christ. 

23. td dws, here correctly in A. V. ‘the light.’ If the light be 
darkened by the diseased and impervious medium which prevents it 
gaining an entrance all will be darkness within. Covetousness permits 
no ray of divine light to enter. 

24. Another illustration of the singleness of the Christian charac- 
ter, ‘the simplicity that is in Christ’ (2 Cor. xi, 3\, drawn irom Loe 
relation of master and slave. 
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Svol xvplois Sovretav. Strictly, be a slave to two masters. The 
absolute subjection of the slave must be considered. The interests of 
the ‘two masters’ are presupposed to be diverse, 


Suo(, a form condemned by the Atticists (Lob. Phryn. p. 210). In 
Thue. vir. 101, dvclv muépars is read by some editors, see Arnold ad 
loc. He reads Svoiy, observing thatthe words practically differ only in 
accent. 


papeva, An Aramaic and a Punic word (see Wetstein) signifying 
‘wealth,’ probably connected with Hebr. Aman. So that the literal 
meaning would be, ‘that in which one trusts’ (Wilkii Clavis), It is 
said, on hardly sufficient authority, to have been personified as a god. 
This would strengthen the antithesis. See Schleusner sub voc. It 
stands here for all that mostly estranges men from God: cp. ry w)eov- 
egiay Wis éorly elSwdoAarpela, Col. ill. 5. 


25—34. The parallel passage eee xii, 22—31) follows imme- 
diately the parable of the Rich Fool. 


25. &d tovro, i.e. because this double service is impossible there 
must be no distraction of thought. 


py peptpvare, ‘Do not be anxious,’ which was the meaning of ‘take 
no thought,’ when the E. V. was made. The same word occurs Phil. 
iv. 6, undév pepiuyGre, where, as here, the tense marks continuance, ‘do 
not be ever anxious.’ Cp. 1 Pet.v. 7, wacav rhy pépivav vuov ém- 
plpavres én’ airév. See Bp Lightfoot, On a Fresh Revision of the 
New Testament, &c., p. 171. 

The argument in the verse is: such anxiety is unnecessary; God 
gave the life and the body; will He not give the smaller gifts of food 
and clothing ? 

Socrates describes this to be the object of his mission: ‘to per- 
suade young and old,’ uyre cwudrwv érimedciobat pare xpnudTrwy mpd- 
Tepoy unde otrw apddpa ws THs Yuy7s Owws ws dplorn ~orar. See v. 34 
for a continuation of this quotation. . 


26. ébare. The aorist implies the instantaneous glance pos- 
sibly at large flocks of birds whirling at that moment in the sky, just 
as Canon Tristram observed on that very spot ‘myriads of rock pigeons, 
In absolute clouds they dashed to and fro in the ravine, whirling 
round with a rush and a whirr that could be felt like a rush of wind.’ 
The cliffs too are full of caves, the secure resting-places of ‘noble 
griffons, lammergeyers, lanner falcons, and several species of eagles” 
(Land of Israel, p. 446). From this description and from the em- 
phatic é orpov@iov, ch. x. 29, it seems that the multitude of the birds 
is a leading thought in this illustration just as the colour and bright- 
ness of the flowers is the most prominent point in the other. 


ov omwelpovow «.7.X. There is no argument here against forethought 

or labour. In one sense ‘trusting to providence’ is idleness and a 

sin. God has appointed labour as the means whereby man provides 

for his wants. Even birds shew forethought, and search for the food 
which God has provided for them. 
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Stadépew, to differ by way of excellence, i.e. ‘to excel’: waddop re- 
dundant strengthens the verb, 


27. mwpooOeivar ert rijv yAtklay atroé aqjyuy Eva. Frcxla, either 
‘stature’ or ‘duration of life,’ so that the meaning may be ‘add a 
cubit to his life.’ Comp. Ps. xxxix. 5, ‘Thou hast made my days as 
an handbreadth.’ This rendering falls in better with the connection. 
With all his anxiety man cannot add to his length of days, or clothe 
himself like the flowers. 

Some reasons however may be adduced in favour of the rendering of 
the A.V., which coincides with the Vulgate. (1) It is better to retain 
the literal meaning of r7xvv. (2) The rapid growth of vegetation in 
the East would make the thought more natural than with us. Comp. — 
the well-known story in Herod. vir. 55, devrépy 52 huépy ard rhs éurph- 
o.os ’"A@nvalwy ol Qvew vd Bacthéos KeXevdpevot...wowy Bracrdv éx rod 
oredéxeos Soov Te wynxvaioy avadedpaunxéra. See Godet on Luke xii. 25, 
and Maldonatus ad loc. 


28. évSéiparos. The birds are an example of God’s care in pro- 
viding food, the flowers of His care in providing apparel. The Crea- 
tor promises that the care shown to the lowliest of his works shall be 
extended to the noblest. 


ra xplva tov dypo%, identified by Dr Thomson (Land and Book, 
p. 256) with a species of lily found in the neighbourhood of Hfléh. 
He speaks of having met with ‘this incomparable flower, in all its 
loveliness...around the northern base of Tabor, and on the hills of 
Nazareth, where our Lord spent His youth.’ Canon Tristram (Nat. 
Hist. of the Bible) claims this honour for the beautiful and varied 
anemone coronaria. ‘If in the wondrous richness of bloom which 
characterises the Land of Israel in spring any one plant can claim pre- 
eminence, it is the anemone, the most natural flower for our Lord 
to pluck and seize upon as an illustration, whether walking in the 
fields or sitting on the hill-side.’ 


avidvovcw...coriactiv...v*s8ove.w. Two reasons are assigned for 
the use of the plural verb after a neuter plural signifying material 
objects: either (1) the various parts of the subject are thought of 
separately rather than collectively; or (2) the action predicated of the 
subject is conceived as being repeated at successive periods. It may 
perhaps be a refinement to appeal to these reasons in this particular 
case, though both apply: probably the preceding structure, v. 26, 
influences the syntax here. Other instances of this anomaly in the 
N.T. are 1 Tim. v. 25, ra GAdws Exovra (Epya) kpuBhvac ob Suvavrat. 
Rev. i. 19, d efées xal & eloiv. 


29. s«mepteBddero, ‘arrayed himself.’ The middle voice has a special 
force. Though he arrayed himself, the lilies, who trusted to God for 
their array, are more beautiful than he. 


30. xépros, lit. (1) ‘an enclosed place,’ especially for feeding 
cattle, hence (2) ‘ provender,’ grass, hay, (3) then generally ‘ weggiehon) 
flowers and grass growing in the fields, which when ined wre waedt ist 


4 
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fuel in the East. For the first sence cp. Hom. Il. x1. 774, atAns é» 
xéprwy; for the second Eur. Alc, 495, Onp&y dpelwy xdbprov odx trrwy 
Aéyes. The third sense is not classical. 


els KA(Bavov BadAdpevov. The xd‘Savos was a vessel of baked clay 
wider at the bottom than the top. The process of baking meal-cakes 
or Chupatties in India, as a friend describes it to me, illustrates this 
passage and also the meaning of dpro (ch. xiv. 17 and elsewhere) and 
the expression xAdoae aprov (ch. xv. 36, Acts xx. 7). ‘‘The ‘oven’ 
is a jar-shaped vessel formed of tempered clay sunk in the ground. The 
fuel (xépros of the text) is ‘cast into the oven’ and lighted. The meal 
is first made into cakes, which are then taken up and whirled round 
between the two hands edgeways, and patted until they are as thin 
and about the size of a pancake, when by a dexterous movement the 
hand is introduced into the oven and the chupattie thrown against the 
side. There it sticks of its own adhesion; as it bakes, the edges curl 
and peel off, when nearly done and in danger of falling, a stick with a 
curved spike holds it until the correct moment, and serves to withdraw 
it from the oven. The result is a crisp thin cake, not unlike our 
oat-cake.”’ : 

The Attic form of the word is xplBayos: in later Greek both forms 
are retained and used indiscriminately. For this interchange of X 
no p cp. ocynpos for avyndés, Bouxddros and alyixopeds. Lob. Phryn. 

52, 


dpduévyvotv. This word is used appropriately of the delicate mem- 
brane that clothes and protects the flower. Accordingly the thought 
suggested is not only the brilliant colour of the flower, but also the 
protection of the surrounding cuticle or sheath, which thin and deli- 
cate as it is is yet ‘little sensitive to external and even chemical 
agencies.’ The periblem (cp. wepre8dAero above) is a technical term 
with botanists for the cortical tissue or inner membrane underlying 
ne epidermis, See Thomé’s Struct. and Phys. Botany (translated), 

. III. 


é\vyororot. A translation of a common Rabbinical expression. 


$2. émf{nrovow. Hither (1) ‘seek with eagerness’; éml having the 
force of ‘on,’ ‘further,’ so earnestly. See Vaughan on Rom. xi. 7. 
Or (2) ‘make special objects of pursuit,’ from the sense of direction 
or aim in érl. Cp. dmrixwywéeiv, ‘to select for caricature.’ Riddell, 
Plato, Apol. Socr. 31 p. With the general thought of the passage cp. 
Rom. xiv. 17, ob yap éorw 7 Baoirela rob Oeod Bpwors Kal mébors d\AG 
Sixacoovvy Kal elpjvn Kal xapa év mvedpare ayly. 


33. tiv Bux. avrov, i.e. rhy dix. Geoi (Rom. i. 17), the leading 
thought in that epistle. It is the aim ({nre?re) of the Christian life. 
Note how Christians are taught at least to aim at (¢nreiv) righteousness, 
when the heathen earnestly aim at (émc¢nretv) lower objects. 


Taira wdavra mpooreiiicerat vpiv. One of the traditional say- 
ings of Christ is closely parallel to this: airetre ra peydda Kal ra 
sempa tip mpooredjcerat, kal alretre Ta éwoupdvia Kal Td énlyeta mpoo- 
reOfocrat vuiv. Orig. de Orat, 2. 
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For a corresponding sentiment in Greek philosophy cp. Plato, Apol. 
Socr. p. 30, ¢& aperys xpjuara cal rédda dyad roils avOpwras dravra 
xal ldig Kal dnuoclg. The whole passage is worth reading in this con- 
nection. Such passages bear witness that what the best heathen 
recognised as their best thoughts were in fact the nearest to Chris- 
tianity. The same Spirit led Gentile as well as Jew. 


34. pi odv pepipnijonre els rv atptov. Lightfoot, Hor. Hebr., 
quotes & Rabbinical saying in illustration; ‘there is enough of trouble 
in the very moment.’ 


a) Kaka. Here in the unclassical sense of ‘trouble,’ ‘sorrow,’ cp. 
Amos iii. 6, ef Eora: xaxla év médrec qv Kupcos ovk érolycer } 


CHAPTER VII. 


perpnOrjceras for dyrimerpyOijoerat taken from parallel vaaaage 
Luke vi. 58. In v. 28 again the simple verb is preferred on good 
authority to the compound cuveréAccev. 


4. & rod dpOadpot for dxd 7. 660. dxd denoting removal from 
the surface, perhaps nteodueed from a note to mark and heighten the 
contrast, But the evidence for éx is not decisive. 


6. Karataricovoty for carararijowow the eaonenye was & COr> 
rection to a more regular construction, 


9. Sv édvalrijoy for dv alrice and day alrioy for F xa alrjoe (v, 
10) are also grammatical corrections tending to explain the structure. 


13. eloé\Oerg for elo¢éA\Oare was a change to a more regular form. 


14. Sis rightly adopted, though vi has a great preponderance of ex- 
ternal authority; of the uncials, S* B* and X alone exhibit dr. The 
variant probably illustrates an interesting cause of error, by which the 
initial letter was sometimes overlooked through being reserved for sub- 
sequent revision and more careful work, Scrivener’s Introd., p. 15. 


24. dpowow, the reading of textus receptus for duowfjcerat, has 
considerable, but not the most ancient evidence to support it. The 
variation from the passive onuowAjcera:, v. 26, has some point. ist 
Himself sanctions the first part of the comparison, but leaves the 
other as a generally accepted and obvious fact without any special 
sanction on his part. See Jebb, Sacr. Lit. p. 217. 


C. CHARACTERISTICS oF THE Kixapom, 1—27. 


After contrasting the New Law with the Mosaic Law and with 
Pharisaic rules and conduct, Jesus proceeds to lay down risa iat {os 
guidance of His disciples in ‘the Christian life, 
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(a) Judgment on others, 1—6. 


The passage occurs in St Luke’s report of the Sermon on the Mount 
(ch. vi. 37, 38), with a different context, and a further illustration of 
‘full measure.’ 


1. pa} xplvere «.r.A. This is the form which the ‘lez talionis,’ or 
law of reciprocity, takes in the kingdom of heaven. 

The censorious spirit is condemned, it is opposed to the émielxea, _ 
‘forbearance,’ ‘ fairness in judgment,’ that allows for faults, a charac- 
teristic ascribed to Jesus Christ Himself, 2 Cor. x. 1; cp. also Rom. 
xiv. 3 foll. 


tva. pp} Kpijre. By Christ on the Last Day. 


2. xplpa, ‘judgment’ either (1) in the sense of a judicial sentence 
as Rom. i. 2, 7d xplua rod Geo éotly kara dvAnOeav, or (2) a rule or 
principle of judging, apparently the meaning here. The notion of 
‘censure’ or ‘condemnation’ passes into the word from the context as: 
ovTot Ajuwovra wepicobrepov pia. Mark xii. 40, The word is some- 
what rare in the classics. In Aésch. Supp. 397 it itieans ‘the question in 
dispute,’ ovx edxpirov 7d xpiua. For the accent see Winer’s Grammar, 
57.2 and note2. Penultimateslohg in Attic were sometimes shortened 
in later Greek, as @Alyis, ch. xxiv. 9. 


3. PAéras. Of seeing the external surface of a thing contrasted 
with xaravoe?s, which implies thoughtful perception. It is the con- 
el between judging from the outside and examination of the 

eart. 


4 

xdppos. A ‘twig,’ ‘splinter,’ dry particle of hay (xdpdy Xen. 
Anab, 1. 5, 10), straw, &c. Cp. Aristoph. Av. 641, elaéAGer’ és veorrlay 
re Thy éuhy | kai rand Kappy xal rd wapéyra ppi-yava, 

viv ty TO TH vi ee @ Soxév. Which (1) ought to prevent con- 
demnation of another for a less grave offence; and which (2) would 
obscure the spiritual discernment, and so render thee an incapable 
judge. The Pharisaic sin of hypocrisy (see next verse) was deeper and 
pa fatal to the spiritual life than the sins which the Pharisee con- 

emned, 


Soxdv. From déxouat, in the sense of receiving, = ‘a beam let in’; ep. 
isrodéxn, and Hom. Il, xvur. 744, 7 Soxdv Hé Sdpu péya vijiov. See also 
Aristoph. Vesp. 201. The word appears to be Homerie and vernacular, 
not used in literary language. 


4. does &xBédwo. ‘Let mé éast out.’ See Winer, p. 356 b, and 
note 3, where instances of this case of dges with conjunctive are 
quoted from Epictetus, e.g. dges tw, des SelEwuev. The expression 
belongs to the vernacular. In modern Greek ds, a corruption of &des, 
is used with the subjunctive whenever let occurs in the English im- 
perative. Clyde’s Modern Greek, p. 17. 


7d Kdphos é rot éh0. amd for éx, though probably not the true 
reading, has considerable MS. support (see Crit. Notes). The gloss if 
it be 4 gloss shows a sense of the contrast already indicated by BAdrew 
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and xaravocv. dd implies removal from the surface, é« removal 
from deep within. 


(5) The Father's love for the children of the Kingdom shown by 
answering prayer, 7—11. 


6. The connection between this verse and the preceding section is 
not quite obvious. It seems tobe this. Although evil and censorious 
judgment is to be avoided, discrimination is needful. The Christian 
must be judicious, not judicial. 


vd Gytov, i.e. ‘spiritual truths.’ Some have seen in the expres- 
sion a reference to the holy flesh of the offering (Hag. ii, 12), But 
this allusion is very doubtful; see Meyer on this passage. ; 


kvoty...xotp@v. Unclean animals; see the proverb quoted 2 Pet. 
ii. 22; cp. Phil: iii. 2, BAéwere rods xuvas, BrAéwere Tovs Kaxovds épydras ; 
also Hor. Ep. 3. 2. 25, ‘ vel canis immundus vel amica luto sus.’ See 
note on ch, xv. 26. 


papyap{ras. The only gems mentioned in the Gospels, twice named 
by Jesus: here, where they signify the deepest spiritual thoughts of 
God and heaven, and ch. xiii. 46, where ‘the pearl of great price’ is 
the kingdom of heaven itself. The general sense is ‘use discrimina- 
tion, discern between holy and unholy, between those who are recep- 
tive of these high truths and those who are not,’ The profane will 
despise the gift and put the giver to shame. Want of common sense 
does great harm to religion. 


rote katratarycovew. The future indicative is: sometimes 
died in final clauses in place of the subjunctive after daws and 8¢pa, 
very rarely (in Classics) after uy. Goodwin, Greek Moods and Tenses, 
§ 44, note 1. 


éy rots wooly. (1) ‘with their feet,’ or (2) ‘at their feet.’ 

This verse is a good example of Hebrew poetical form; the fourth 
line, xal orpagévres pytwow vuas, being in parallel relation to the first, uh 
bore x.7.A.3 the third, uyrore xatararynoovow x.7.X. in relation to the 
second. Thus the appropriate actions are ascribed to the xvves and 
the xorpol, 


7, 8. Here each verse contains a triplet with ascending climax, al- 
Treire—{nreire—kpovere. Hach line of the one answers to the corre- 
sponding line of the other, with which it might be read continuously. 
It is a simple instance of a special characteristic of Hebrew poetry, of 
which examples sometimes elaborated with the greatest skill may be 
seen in Jebb’s Sacred Lit. sec. rv. Comp. with this triple climax of 
rising earnestness in prayer, the triple climax of things desired in the 
Lord’s Prayer. A close relation between the two might be shewn. 


alretre, kal SoOsjoerat. The connection is again difficult. The 
verse may be the answer to the disciples’ unspoken questions: (1) 
‘How shall we discriminate?’ or (2) ‘Who are fit to receixe thers 
divine truths?’ The words of Christ teach, (1) thet Macemment WL 
be given, among other ‘good things, in answer to prayers, GZ) Ss 
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prayer in itself implies fitness, because it implies desire for such 
truths. 


alretre. alrety used of the petition to a superior.’ épwray, in its 
unclassical sense of ‘ requesting,’ is used of equals, a distinction which 
is strictly observed in the N.T. Trench (N.T. Syn. p. 169) remarks, 
‘our Lord never uses alrety or alreto@a: of Himself in respect of that 
which He asks on behalf of His disciples from God.’ 

9 Translate: ‘Or what man is there from among you of whom 
his son shall ask a loaf—he will not give him a stone, will he?’ 
Here the regular interrogative form of the sentence is checked and 
gives place to a fresh form of interrogation which is more pointed as 
definitely involving the reply. yx) asks affirmatively and expects a 
negative answer. 


dprov...A(Bov...tyOby...ddtv. The things contrasted have a certain 
superficial resemblance, but in each case one thing is good, the other 
unclean or even dangerous. 


10. 4 «xalty@dv alrijoe. See Critical Notes. Regarding the con- 
struction as independent, translate (1) ‘Or again (the son) will ask 
a, fish—will (the father) give him a serpent?’ or (2) understanding the 
relative éy from the previous clause, ‘or will he of whom his son shall 
ask,’ &c. 

It may be noted that both dpros and ly@)s became for different 
reasons symbols of Christ. 


4 - mwovypol. ‘Evil’ as compared with the perfect righteousness of 
od. 


aya0d. For this St Luke (xi. 13) has ‘the Holy Spirit,’ shewing 
that spiritual rather than temporal ‘good things’ are intended. 

12, odv. The practical result of what has been said both in re- 
gard to judgment and to prayer is mutual charity. The thought of 
the divine judgment teaches forbearance; the thought of the divine 
goodness teaches kindness, 


(c) The narrow entrance to the Kingdom, 13, 14. 


- These verses are linked to the preceding by the thought of prayer, 
for it is by prayer chiefly that the narrow entrance must be gained. 


13. eleé\Oare...rbAns. Luke xiii. 24,25. The illustration seems 
to be drawn from a mansion having a large portal at which many 
enter, and a narrow entrance known to few, with broad and narrow 
ways leading respectively to each. One is the gate and the way of de- 
struction (dwwAea), the other is the gate and the way of ‘life ({w7 or 
cwrnpla), Cp. the contrast between of amo\Avpevor, ‘those in the way 
of destruction,’ and of cwfdmevor, ‘those on the way of salvation or life,’ 
1 Cor, i. 18. The wvdac are probably the palace or city gates, not, as 
some have inferred from the position of the words, the entrances to 
the two ways. v7 is named before 660s according to a not uncommon 
Greek usage, as being first in thought though second in point of fact; 

cp. Plato, Apol. Soc. p. 18, where waides is named before pepdxca, and 
P- 32, where wrayriwO yy is named before eynpiodpnv. 
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To the use of 68és in this passage we may probably refer 7 654s and 
airy 7 660s, meaning the Christian Church (Acts ix. 2, xix. 9). Such 
usage was however influenced by the philosophic meaning of 665s, and 
the common Hebraisms ‘the way of the Lord,’ ‘the paths of right- 
eousness,’ &¢, 


14. Sr. This rc equally with the first, v. 13, is in construction 
with eloéXOare dia rijs orevijs woAns. 

For the reading ri orev) see Crit. Notes. The internal evidence 
against it is strong. (1) The meaning assigned to zi, ‘how narrow,’ 
is unexampled in the N.T.; Luke xii. 49 ts not an instance. (2) The 
reading is harsh and breaks the constructive rhythm of the passage. 


TeAAtppévn, (OABw), lit. ‘pressed,’ ‘confined.’ Cp. Theocr. xxr. 18, 
map’ avray | O\:Bopévay xahvPay (angustam casam). 


cACyor of eiploxovres. An answer to one of the disputed questions 
of the day, ed drlyor of cwgépevor, Luke xiii. 43, the parallel passage to 
this (St Luke has instead of elvé\Oare the stronger phrase dywviterbe 
elceNOetv). It was a question that had been canvassed most earnestly 
in the reflective period after the cessation of prophecy. An answer 
to it would be demanded of every great teacher. See Prof. Westcott’s 
Introduction to N. T., p. 105, especially the quotation from 2 Esdras 
vii. 1—13, ‘The entrance to the fair city was made by one only path, 
even between fire and water, so small that there could but one man go 
there at once.’ Before Adam’s transgression it was wide and sure. 


(d) The false guides to the narrow entrance, and the test of the 
true, 15—23. 


15. «mpooéxere amd. The classical constructions of rpocéyerw (vodv) 
are til, wpds Tt, wpbs reve: from the idea of attention to a thing comes 
that of caution about a thing, and dé denotes the source of expected 
danger, cp. goBetoAa awd. St Luke has this unclassical usage xii. 1, 
mpocéxere éaurots dd THs (yuns, and xx. 46, awd rv ypayparéwv. The 
construction is not used in N.T. except by St Matthew and St Luke. 


evSorpodynrey, who will not help you to find the narrow way. 


évy évSvpactw wpoBdrev. Not in a literal sense, but figuratively, 
‘wearing the appearance of guilelessness and truth.’ 


AvKor dptrayes. Cp. Acts xx. 29, where St Paul, possibly with this 
passage in his thoughts, says to the presbyters of Ephesus, éyw oféa 
Ore €NevoovTas pera THY aditly pou AvKoL Bapets eis Uuas un Pecdduevor Tod 
royvlov. Cp. Ezek, xxii. 27, of dpxovres aurijs év uéow atrijs ws AvKot 
dpratovres dpwdyuara rod éxxéat alua x.7.A. Such images as this 
contain implicitly a whole range of thoughts which would be present 
to the instructed disciples of the Lord—the fold of Christ—the Good 
Shepherd—the thief ‘ whose own the sheep are not.’ 

Wolves are still common in Palestine. Canon Tristram observes 
that they are larger than any European wolf and of a lighter colour. 


16. dxavéa, <A thorn tree, a kind of acacia. ANtnenmos Seactines 
it as having a round fruit on small stalks, WW would Oxo WAHoosh 
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point to the saying if there were a distant but deceptive likeness 
between grapes and the berries of the dxav@a. 


tp(Boros. The caltrop, a prickly plant reckoned by Virgil among 
the farmer’s plagues, Lappeque tribulique interque nitentia culta | in- 
felix lolium et steriles dominantur avene. Georg. 1. 153. 


19. prj rovoty. ‘If it does not produce.’ To this day in the East 
trees are valued only so far as they produce fruit. 


20. dro Tov KapTév k.t.’. Re-echoed by a beautiful poetical figure 
from v. 16. See Jebb’s Sacred Lit. p. 195—197. The well-known 
lines of Dryden, ‘ What passion cannot music raise and quell’; and 
those of Southey in a passage beginning and ending ‘ How beautiful is 
night!’ are quoted in illustration. 


22. dv ékelvy ty *pépq. A well-known Hebraism for ‘the last 
day.’ This is a forecast far into the distant future, when it would be 
worth while to assume Christianity, when hypocrisy would take the 
form of pretending to be a follower of the now despised Jesus. (See 
Canon Mozley’s sermon, On the reversal of human judgment.) 


Kipte, xvpte. The iteration implies affection and reverence; it was 
usual in an address to a Rabbi. Here it is the repetition of hypocrisy. 
The chain of meanings in ¢doxew shows that reiterated assertion 
brings no impression of truthfulness. 


érpopyretoapey, i.e. preached. The greatest of preachers dreads 
such a sentence. 1 Cor. ix. 27, ‘Lest that by any means, when I 
have preached to others, I myself should be a castaway.’ There is 
a reference to these words in the so-called second epistle of Clement, 
§ 4: ni wdvor ody adrov KadGuev Kuptov’ ov yap rolro cwoe vuas’ Adve 
yap ob was 6 Adywr pot, Kipre Kupre, cwOjoerat Adda 6 wodv THv SiKac- 
ooivynv. See at v. 23. 

For the position of the augment see Winer, p. 84, and note; Tisch. 
and Treg. place the augment before the preposition wherever the 
word occurs, Lach. excepts Jude 14, wrpoepjreveev. With later authors 
the position in the text is not unusual, and as there is no simple verb 
gyrevw it must be regarded as regular. 


23. dpodroyetv. Properly to ‘agree,’ ‘admit’: in late Greek to 
‘assert,’ ‘ affirm.’ 
otSérore tyvwv. ‘Never recognised you as being my disciples, with 
my name on your lips your heart was far from me.’ Each false claim 
is answered by the Judge. As prophets he does not recognise them. 
He bids the false casters-forth of demons begone as though they 
themselves were demons,—the workers of duydues were really workers 
of dvoula. Comp. Clem. Ep. 11. loc. cit. above: elrev 6 Kiptos éav are 
per enod currypuévor év TH KoATG pov Kal uy woihyre Tas évToAGds hou arro- 
Bar buas xal épd vpive urdyere dm’ éuoi, ov olda buds whbev dare, épydrar 
dvoplas. 
24. wag doris dxotea. Cp. v. 26, every one that heareth. Both 
classes of men hear the word. So far they are alike. Moreover the 
two houses have externally the same appearance. The great day of 
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trial shews the difference. The imagery is from a mountain-country 
where the torrent-beds, sometimes more than half a mile in width in | 






by the rush of waters. In the autumn the torrents stream 
ig the sandy channel and carrying all before them. For 
ense of the parable see 1 Cor. iii. 10 foll. 

The effect OR the two pictures is heightened by the poetical form. 
Observe the three long slow lines that describe the building of the 
houses succeeded by the brief vivid sentences that recall the beating of 
a fierce tropical tempest, and then the lasting result when the tempest 
passes away described by another long line. 

The points of similarity in the two descriptions give prominence to 
the points of difference. dyuov and wérpay are contrasted in the third 
line of each stanza. But the fatal and infinite distinction is reserved 
for the close. Like line and like condition succeed each other in the 
parallel images, and all seems safe and well for each alike until the 
fatal last line falls on heart and ear with a crash. 


27. xKaréBy...7A0ov...ervevoav. Both the'tense and the emphatic 
position of the verbs give great vivacity to the description. 


of rorapol, ‘Streams,’ rather than ‘floods,’ A.V. 7AGav, ‘came,’ 
because before there had been only a dry channel, 


28. tferArjocovro. The tense implies the continuance of the 
astonishment, or the passing of it from group to group. 

The meaning of this astonishing discourse was not lost upon the 
audience. No word could express more clearly the wonder and sense 
of novelty excited by the language and (as we may believe) the looks 
and bearing of Jesus. It was the astonishment of men who find 
themselves listening to the proclamation of a revolution set forth with 
marvellous force and beauty of language, who quite unconsciously 
find themselves face to face with a national crisis, the greatness of 
which was recognised by the listeners with a swiftness of spiritual 
perception only paralleled by the intellectual quickness of an Athenian 
crowd, 

of dxAot, The crowds, ie, the various groups that composed the 
assemblage. 


Pa SiSaxq atrod, * His teaching,’ both the matter and the manner 
of it. 


29. av yap &iSdoKxwv. The analytic imperfect indicates vividly the 
continuance of the action, ‘He was teaching,’ not as A.V. ‘ taught.’ 
The thought of the listeners was : ‘While He was teaching we felt all 
along that He was a lawgiver, not merely an interpreter of the law.’ 


ds of ypapparets atrav. Whose highest boast it was that they 
never spoke save in the words of a Rabbi. 

ol ypapparets. Sopherim=either (1) ‘those who count (Hiss. saphory, 
because the Scribes counted each word and letter af the Bergwuaxreas SE 
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(2) ‘those occupied with books’ (Heb. sepher). The Scribes, as an 
organised body, originated with Ezra, who was in a special sense 
the ‘Sopher’ or Scribe. ‘This order of Sopherim, strictly so called, 
terminated B.c. 300. Their successors in our Lord’s time were usually 
termed Tanaim, ‘those who repeat, i.e..teach the Law.’ They are 
called ‘lawyers’ (ch. xxii. 35; Luke v. 17; Acts v. 34), also ‘ the wise,’ 
‘Elders,’ and ‘ Rabbis.’ 

A scribe’s education began as early as in his fifth year. At thirteen 
he became a ‘son of the law,’ Bar-mitsvah. If deemed fit, he be- 
came a disciple. At thirty he was admitted as a teacher, having 
tablets and a key given him. See note, ch. xvi. 19. His functions 
were various; he transcribed the law (here the greatest accuracy was 
demanded); he expounded the law, always with reference to authority 
—he acted as judge in family litigation, and was employed in drawing 
up various legal documents, such as marriage-contracts, writings of 
divorce, &c. (See Kitto’s Cycl. Bib. Lit. and Smith’s Bib. Dict. Art. 
‘ Scribes. ’) 

.The alliance between Scribes and Pharisees was very close, each 
taught that the law could be interpreted, ‘fenced round’ and aided by 
tradition, in opposition to the Sadducees, who adhered to the strict 
letter of the written law. 


CHAPTER VIIL 


2. mpooedOayv for é\duv. The termination of \erpis caused the 
omission of rpds before édOuy. 

8. The name ‘Ingots occurs in this chapter four times against MS. 
authority,—vv. 8, 5, 7, 29. Such insertions are principally due to the 
Church lectionaries, the proper name being introduced at the com- 
mencement of a passage selected for reading. 

8. Adyw for Adyor, The accusative inserted as the more usual 
case after elie. 

28. TaSapnviv. (S* BC &c.), Tepyeonvav (E K L &c.), Teparnvav 
stated by Origen to be the prevailing reading. 

31. dmécradov pas for éxirpeyow quiv dmeddeiv, doubtless in- 
fluenced by Luke viil, 32. 

82. els tods xolpous (N B C*) for eis ry dyédnv rd xotpwr. 

84, vmrdvryow for cuvdyrnow. See notes infra. 


1—4, A Leper 18 CLEANSED. 


St Mark i. 40—44; where this incident is placed in the course of a 
Galilean circuit, and before the return to Capernaum. St Luke 
v. 12, where the cure is placed év wig 7&v wédewv, and precedes the 
Sermon on the Mount. With these discrepancies which meet us at 
every turn in the Gospels, it appears to be a hopeless task to construct 

@ chronological arrangement of our Lord's ministry. On the other 
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hand such divergences of plan form the strongest evidence of the in- 
dependence of the narratives. 


2. Aerpés. St Luke has dyjp rAgons Aérpas, & term implying the 
gravity of the disease, In Levit. xiii. 18, where a man appears to 
be pronounced clean if ‘ the leprosy have covered all his flesh,’ there 
is probably, as it is pointed out in the Speaker’s Commentary, a 
misconception which has caused much difficulty to commentators. 
The plague there described is not true leprosy or elephantiasis, 
but the common white leprosy, The priest shall consider and pro- 
nounce clean the plague, i.e. declare that it is not true leprosy. 
Leprosy is to be regarded as especially symbolic of sin: (1) the be- 
ginning of the disease is almost unnoticed, (2) it is contagious (this 
point is disputed, but see in Speaker’s Commentary note preceding 
Levit. xiii. 13, and Belcher, Our Lord’s Miracles of Healing, ch. 1v., 
also Meyer ad loc. who takes the same view), (3) in its worst form it is 
incurable except by the touch of Christ; (4) it separated a man and 
classed him with the dead. 


wpocexvve. The imperfect marks that persistency in prayer, which 
Jesus had just promised should win acceptance; while the leper’s 
words imply a faith which is another condition of acceptance. 

For the word see note ch. ii. 2. Kupse bears out the idea of Orien- 
tal sovereignty conveyed by the verb. In Mark the reading yovureruv 
is doubtful, St Luke has recoup éxt rpdowrov. 


3. aro. An act that would bring with it legal defilement. St 
Mark gives the motive of Jesus in the cure ordayx Gels, ‘from com- 
passion;’ both he and St Luke express the healing somewhat more 
vividly: dw7ndGev ax’ atrod 7 Aéxpa. 

4. Adya abrm. St Mark has éuBpiunoduevos é&éBadev adrdy xal 


elrrey. 


Spa pydevl elrys. Christ enjoins the cleansed leper to tell no one, 
thus instructing us that He would not have people converted by His 
miracles. Christ addresses Himself to men’s hearts, not to their eyes 
or ears. He will not fling Himself from the height of the temple to 
persuade men. But the injunction was doubtless also for the sake of 
the cured leper. It was not for his soul’s health to publish to others 
the work that Christ had done on him. 


awpooéveykov 1 aor. zpocéveyxe 2 aor. (Mark and Luke). For the 
classical use of these two aorists see Veitch sub voc. pépw. 


8 mpooérafeyv Motors. ‘Two birds alive and clean, and cedar wood, 
and scarlet and hyssop.’ And on the eighth day ‘two he lambs with- 
out blemish, and one ewe lamb of the first year without blemish, and 
three tenth deals of fine flour fora meat offering, mingled with oil, 
and one log of oil;’ or if poor, ‘ he shall take one lamb for a trespass 
offering to be waved, and one tenth deal of flour mingled with oil for 
a meat offering, and a log of oil and two turtle doves or two young 
pigeons such as he is able to get.’ Levit. xiv. 4, WW, BA, MW. 
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the leper to fellowship with the congregation, the second to introduce 
him anew into communion with God. 


avrots. Hither (1) to the priests, or (2) to the people who were 
following Jesus; in either case to shew that Jesus came to fulfil the 
law, and as an evidence that the cure was real and complete. 


S—13. Cure oF A CENTURION’s SERVANT. 


St Luke vii. 1—10, where the incident is placed immediately after 
the Sermon on the Mount. The centurion sends a deputation of 
Jewish elders to Jesus, who speak of the worthiness of the centurion 
and of his love to the nation, ‘he built us a synagogue.’ St Luke 
does not introduce our Lord’s comparison between Jew and Gentile, 
and the promises to thé latter. This last point is characteristic—the 
rejection of the Jews is not dwelt upon when the Gospel is preached 
to the Gentiles. This might be further illustrated from the Acts. 


5. éxarévrapxos, i.e. a captain or commander of a century—a com- 
pany nominally composed of a hundred men, the sixtieth part of a 
legion in the Roman army. This centurion was probably an officer 
in the army of Herod Antipas, which would be modelled -after the 
Roman fashion, and not, as is often understood, 2 Roman Centurion. 

This form appears to be used indifferently with the form in -7s 
which the best criticism has restored in v. 13. 


6. 6 mais. ‘Slave,’ not ‘son;’ the meaning is determined by the 
parallel passages; in Luke vii. where though the centurion himself 
uses the more affectionate term zrais (v. 7), the messenger (v. 3) and the 
Evangelist (v. 10) call the servant doi)os. 


mapaduriKes. Stricken with palsy or paralysis, a disease often free 
from acute suffering, but when it is accompanied by contraction of 
the muscles, the pain, as in this case, is very grievous. St Luke does 
not name the nature of the disease. 


Savas B sceaheitcd ave ‘Terribly tortured.’ For Sdoavos see ch, 
iv. 24. The invariable practice of extracting evidence from slaves by 
torture gives BacavigecOar the secondary force ‘to torture,’ ‘to put 
to the question.’ 

Possibly the actual experience of this poor slave suggested the word; 
by no other could he describe to his master the agony he was en- 
during; it was the agony of torture. 


8. arroxptGels 8 6 Exardvrapxos. The argument lies in a comparison 
between the centurion’s command and the authority of Jesus. ‘If I 
who am under authority command others, how much more hast thou 
power to command who art under no authority? If I can send my 
soldiers or my slave to execute my orders, how much more canst thou 
send thy ministering spirits to do thy bidding?’ The centurion was 
doubtless acquainted with the Jewish belief on the subject of angels, 
their subordination and their office as ministers of God. 


ixavds fya. The construction belongs to the consecutive and later 
use of fva. The classical idiom would require the infinitive, 
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9. Kal ydo, ‘for indeed.’ «at connects the reason why Christ 
should not enter more closely with the facts of the centurion’s posi- 
tion. 


tro é€ovolay, ‘under authority,’ e.g. that of the x:Alapxos or 
tribunus militum: cp. Acts xxi. 32, 8s (xcAlapxos) rapadaBwv orparidras 
kal éxarovrdpxas. 


Toit [orpatioty]...r@ SovAm pov. Observe a distinction in the 
centurion’s orders, his soldiers come and go, i.e. march when he bids 
them. His slave he orders to do this, i.e. perform any servile work. 
In the household of the centurion Cornelius we find as here olxéra: and 
oTparwras (Acts x. 7). 

Mark this as the first contact of Jesus with slavery. With such 
relations between master and slave as these slavery would soon pass 
away. 

it was no express enactment of Christ, but the Spirit of Christ, 
which this centurion had caught, that abolished slavery. 


11. avarodoyv. See note ch. ii. 1. 


avakAvOycrovrar, i.e. recline at a feast. The image of. a ban- 
quet is often used to represent the joy of the kingdom of heaven. 
Luke xiv. 15, xxii. 29, 30; Rev. xix. 9. Cp. Isaiah xxv. 6. 


12. 1d oKorTos Td édrepoy, i.e. the darkness outside the house in 
which the banquet is going on. 


6 kAavOpds kal 6 Bpvypds. The article, ignored in A.V., means ‘that 
wailing and gnashing of teeth which you speak of;’ 7d Aeyduevor, it 
was a@ common figure. 


13. dmraye, ‘go,’ the ordinary modern word in this sense, and so 
used colloquially before it was established in literary language. Cp. 
Aristoph. Rane, 174, vwdyed’ vets ris 6500. See note ch. iv. 10. 
umdyew is especially frequent in St John’s gospel. 


14—17. Tae Cure or Peter’s MotHER-IN-LAW OF A FEVER, 
Mark i. 29—31; Luke iv. 38, 39. 


St Luke’s description bears special marks of scientific accuracy. 
Both St Mark and St Luke mention that the incident took place when 
‘he came out of the synagogue;’ and St Mark adds that he went into 
the house of Simon and Andrew with James and John. 


14. els tiv olklay Ilérpov. From John i. 44 we learn that Beth- 
saida was the city of Andrew and Simon Peter. Hither then (1) they 
had changed their home to Capernaum, or (2) Bethsaida was close to 
Capernaum. 

viv wevOepdv. St Peter alone of the Apostles is expressly named 
as being married. It is however a probable inference from 1 Cor. 
ix. 5, that all the Apostles were married: uh ovx Exopev ctouclay died- 
ony yuvaixa wepid-yew ws Kal ol Novrol dwrdcrodoe Kal of adeAgol roi Kuglos 
xal Kngdas. It is worthy of note that no wives or Cmildren Gi Wyowise 
are known to Chureh history. 

VO—B 


“ 
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BeBAnpévny cal rupfecrovecay. St Luke has cuvexouévyn wuper@ ue- 
ydd\y. ouvex. is a technical word implying the ‘constraint’ of sick- 
ness; the symptoms of wuperds wéyas as described by ancient physicians 
resemble those of typhus fever. 


Anpévny denotes the great and sudden prostration character- 
istic of this kind of fever. 


15. Faro, The touch of Jesus is not mentioned in Luke. 


a deci atriv. The addition of e@éws in Mark is probably a gloss. 
St Luke however has rapaxypyjya dvacraéca. To the physician the 
rar Via and suddenness of the cure proves the miraculous na- 
ture of it. 


oe In the proper sense of serving at table; see note ch. 
iv. 11. 

16. Ady. Not by a touch, as in the case’ ef leprosy and fever. 
Christ never laid his hand on demoniacs. 


17. Isaiah iii. 4. 


18—22. Firness ror Discrettsare. Luke ix. 57—62. 


St Luke names three instances, and places the scene of the inci- 
dent in Samaria. 


The instances are typical of the way in which Jesus deals with 
different characters. To one attracted by the promises of the Gospel 
and full of eagerness, Jesus presents the darker side—the difficulties 
of the Christian life; the half-hearted discipleship of the other is con- 
fronted with the necessity of absolute self-renunciation. 


19. els. To be taken in connection with érepos 6é, the first m the 
enumeration. — 


ypappareds. The accession of a Scribe fo the cause of Christ must 
have appeared to the people as a great success. Language of the 
most extravagant adulation is used to express the dignity and in- 
fluence of the Scribes. Yet Jesus discourages him. No secondary 
motives are named, but the Scribe may have expected a high position 
in the kingdom of a temporal Messiah. We are not told whether, 
thus brought face to face with privation and hardship, he was daunted 
like the young ruler (ch. xix. 16), or persevered like the sons of 
Zebedee (ch. xx. 22). 


20. dwreots. A word used by Piutarch and other late authors. 
Theocritus has @wAddes dpxrot, 1. 115, and xywdarta Pwrevorra, xxIVv. 
83, a heteroclite plural gwAed is found. 

kaTackyvwces. Cp, 

‘In which all trees of honour stately stood, 
And did all winter as in summer bud, 
Spreading pavilions for the birds to bower.’ 


KG, Seenses. 
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6 vids rou dvOpdzrov. The origin of this expression as a Messianic 
title is found in Dan. vii. 13: ‘I saw in the night visions, and, be- 
hold, one like the Son of man came with (in) the clouds of heaven, 
and came to the Ancient of days, and they brought him near before 
him.’ Hence to the Jews it would be a familiar designation of the 
Messiah—the King whose ‘everlasting dominion’ is described in the 
next verse (Dan. vii. 14). (See Dr Pusey, On Daniel, Lecture 11.) 

The Hebraism may be considered in the light of similar expres- 
s ons, ‘sons of light,’ ‘son of perdition,’ ‘son of peace,’ &c., in all of 
which the genitive denotes a quality inherent in the subject. Sons of 
light =the spiritually enlightened, sons of wisdom=the wise. By the 
Son of man then is meant He who is essentially man, who took man’s 
nature upon Him, who is man’s representative before God, shewing 
the possibilities of purified human nature, and so making atonement 
practicable. 

The title ‘Son of man,’ so frequently used by our Lord of Himself, 
is not applied to Him except by Stephen (Acts vii. 56), ‘I see the 
heavens opened, and the Son of man standing on the right hand of 
God.’ In Rev. i. 13 and xiv. 14, where the expression occurs without 
the definite article the reference to the Messianic title is not certain. 


otk %xe. ov tiv Kepadiyv KAlyp. A saying attributed to Tib. 
Gracchus is sometimes quoted as parallel: ra nev Onpla ra rqv "IraNlay 
vepoueva kal pwredv Exe kal Kottatov éoriy abra&v éxdorw xal xaraddcecs’ 
rots 6¢ Uwép T7s “Iradlas paxoudvors Kal drobyycKavow aépos Kal dwrds 
dAXou b¢ ovdévos péreoriv, Plut. p. 828, c. 


22. Gara: rods éavrov vexpofs. The exact force of this is not quite 
clear. The word ‘dead’ is used first in a figurative, secondly, in a 
literal sense, as in John xi, 25, 26. In a figurative sense by the ‘dead’ 
are intended those who are outside the kingdom, who are dead to the 
true life. Perhaps a brother or brothers of the disciple had rejected 
Christ, ‘let them bury their father.’ 

St Luke, after ‘let the dead bury their dead,’ adds, ‘but go thou 
and preach the kingdom of God.’ 

Perhaps no incident marks more decisively the height of self-aban- 
donment required by Jesus of His followers, In this instance the disciple 
is called upon to renounce for Christ’s sake the last and most sacred of 
filial duties. The unswerving devotion to Christ is illustrated in the 
Stet passage (Luke ix. 62) by ‘the man who puts his hand to the 
plough.’ 


23—27. THe Srorm on THE Lake. Mark iv. 35—41; Luke viii. 
22—25. 


St Mark, as usual, adds some interesting details: ‘it was evening— 
there were other boats with Him—a great storm (Aat\ay) of wind— 
the waves beat into the boat—He was asleep on the cushion (70 mpov- 
xepadacov) in the hinder part of the boat.’ 


With all these points of difference in seven short veraea, HOR CBO nS 
be said that St Mark’s Gospel is an abridgment of Gi Maines’ st 
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‘23. +dadofov. The ship or fishing-boat, i.e. the boat which Jesus 
always used. 


. 24. oceopés, elsewhere of earthquakes, Luke and Mark have the 
more descriptive AatAay. 


avrés txadQevSev. ‘He—the Master—continued to sleep.’ It is the 
only place where the sleep of Jesus is named. 

The nominative of avrés is very rare in Matthew and Mark but very 
common in Luke, It has the proper classical force of contrast in this 
passage, but theré is also some evidence that avrés was used of Christ 
in relation to his disciples as the Master in the sense of a’ris &da, 
cp. 2 Peter iii. 4; 1 John ii. 12; 2 John 6, where avrod is used of 
Christ without any expressed antecedent. 


25. owoov, dwok\tpela. The brevity of speech that wastes no 
words adds to the impression of danger. Cp. ch. xxvi. 45, 46. St 
Luke has éxiordra repeated. St Mark the pathetic diddcoKxade od pérec 
cot Ort drodAupeba. Cp. with cdcov,—the aorist of earnest and instant 
request—the aorists in the Lord’s prayer. 


26. Serol, ‘cowardly:’ 6 52 rw PoBetcba, SwepBaddrwv Setrddbs, Arist. 
Eth. Nic. ur. 7,10. The sea was a recognised test of courage, ov phy 
G\Ad Kal év Oardrry...ddehs 6 dvdpetos (Arist.). Neither dvdpetos nor 
@pacds occur in N. T. Cowardice and want of faith are classed to- 
gether as grievous sins in Rev. xxi. 8, dedAols kal drloras. 


érer(pyoev tots avépois. Cp. érerlunoey 7@ tuper@ (Luke iv. 39). 
The vivacity of Eastern speech personifies the disease as well as winds 
and waves. émirimuéy, first of fixing a penalty (riu7), then of judicial 
rebuke, then of rebuke generally. 


27. ot dvOpwro. The disciples, and other fishermen who were 
also on the Lake: see account in Mark. 


28—34. Tue GaDARENE Demoniacs. §8t Mark v. 1—20; 
St Luke viii. 26—39. 


St Mark and St Luke make mention of one demoniac only. St 
Mark relates the incident at greater length and with more particu- 
larity. St Matthew omits the name ‘legion,’ the prayer not to be 
sent into the ‘abyss’ (Luke), the request of one of the demoniacs to 
be with Jesus, and the charge which Jesus gives him to tell his 
friends what great things the Lord had done for him. 


28. TaSapnvev. The readings vary between Tepacnvdrv, Tadapnvav 
and Tepyeonviiv in the Synoptic accounts. Gerasa and Gergesa are’ 
forms of thesame name. Gadara was some distance to the south of the 
Lake. It was, however, the capital of Perma, and the more important 
place; possibly Gergesa was under its jurisdiction. Gergesa is identi- 
fied with the modern Khersa; in the neighbourhood of which ‘rocks 
with caves in them very suitable for tombs, a verdant sward with 
bulbous roots on which the swine might feed’ (Macgregor, Rob Roy), 

and a steep descent to the verge of the Lake, exactly correspond with 
the circumstances of the miracle, (See Map.) 
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tryyvryoav. The force of Jd in this word may be illustrated by 


vmoxpltvecOat, ‘to answer back,’ vrodoyl fecAat, ‘to reckon on the opposite 
side’ (per contra), vroorpépery, ‘to turn in an opposite direction;’ here 
vravras is to meet from an opposite direction. vmrwyocla and vwrort- 
paoGat are similar instances of the use of ¥rd cited by Riddell, Plato, 


Apol. Socr., Digest. 131. 


pvynpeCov. Tombs hewn out of the mountain-sides formed con- 
venient dwelling-places for the demoniacs, 


29. Sod %&paftav. Cp. Verg. Aen. rv. 490, Mugire videbis | sub 
pedibus terram; but (50d in Hellenistic Greek is little more than a 
vivid transitional particle, drawing attention to what follows. 


31. Salpoves. The masculine form occurs nowhere else in N.T. 
In the parallel passages Mark v. 12 and Luke viii. 29, the best 
criticism rejects this form. It is an interesting instance of the 
tendency with copyists to assimilate parallel passages even in minor 
particulars. - 


32. ov kpnpvov. Translate, the steep place. The slope of Gergesa, 
familiar to Matthew and to the readers of his Gospel. 


33. of 5t Béokovres. It does not appear whether these were Jews 
or Gentiles, more probably the latter; if the former, they were trans- 
gressing the law. 


(1) This narrative may be regarded as a signal instance of 
Heravo.a, or change from the old evil state to the new life. (2) It 
recalls the connection between sin and disease. The majority of 
cases of mania may be traced to sins of impurity; the impurity ex- 
pelled, the man becomes sound in body as well as in mind. (3) The 
destruction of the swine should present no difficulty. The same God, 
who, for purposes often hidden, allows men to die by thousands in 
war or by pestilence, here, by the destruction of a herd of swine, en- 
forces @ moral lesson which the world has never forgotten. 


34. &Srws peraBy. The motive for the request was fear lest a 
greater disaster should follow (Meyer). 


CHAPTER IX, 


2. ddlevrat for ddéwyraz. This important change (see notes 
infra) is supported by 8 B and Origen, and is adopted by the 
leading editors. In Luke v. 23, d@éwvra: is unquestioned. 


5. tyape for &yepar. An example of itacism, errors arising from 


similarity of sound. ‘In all the passages in which &yepe occurs, 
there is found, as a different reading, &ye:par.’? (Meyer.) 


8. eboBrOycav. Pataca of textus receptus is a gloss. 


13. els perdvoay after kadéoat. An insertion due ta the yaks 
passage, Luke v. 32. The tendency to harmonise is & ireqnent wores 
of error. Saas 
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30. évepuniion, the true reading for éveBpiujoaro, is an in- 
stance of the forms of the middle voice gradually giving place to 


passive forms. In modern Greek there is no middle voice. 


35. The words év rg dag, limiting the action to Israel, are right] 
elided after padaxlay. . “7 sl 


36. éoxvApévor. A certain change for éxNeAupévor. 


épeppcvor, for épprpuéva, in accordance with the more ancient MSS; 
but D* has pepyupévor. 


1—8. Cure of a MaN AFFLICTED WITH PaRALysis. 
Mark ii. 1—12; Luke v. 18—26. 


Both St Mark and St Luke iotes the crowding of the people to hear 
Jesus, and narrate the means by which the sufferer was brought into His 
presence, 


1. els mdotov. In such adverbial expressions the article is often 
absent, as els olxov. Cp. English ‘ to take ship,’ ‘ to go home.’ 


viv Slay amédcv. Capernaum, the city where He dwelt, thus 
designated here only: cp. éxacros els rhv éavrod wéduv (Luke ii. 3), 
his ancestral city. 


2—6. When Jesus said ‘Thy sins are forgiven thee’ the young 
man did not immediately rise (see v. 7). Instantly the Scribes 
thought with a sneer ‘this fellow blasphemes,’ i.e. pretends to a 
divine power which he does not possess. They said in their hearts it 
is easy to say, ‘Thy sins are forgiven,’ let him say, ‘Arise, and 
walk,’ then we shall discover his blasphemy. Jesus answers their 
thoughts, His words are not ‘whether’ as in A.V., but ‘why is 
it easier to say, Thy sins are forgiven thee, than to say, Arise, and 
walk?’ In truth it was not easier to say, ‘Thy sins are forgiven’ 
as Jesus says those words, for to say them implied the cure of soul and. 
of body too; but in order to convince the Scribes of His power He adds 
the words, ‘ Arise, and walk;’ and implicitly bids them infer that the 
inner work of forgiveness had as surely followed the first words as the 
outward and visible result followed the command to rise and walk. 


2. wapaduriuxdv, not in this case dewds Bacavifouevos (see ch. viii. 
6), therefore suffering from a less severe type of paralysis. 


viv wor avrov: the faith of those who brought him as well as 
his own. Cp. Mark ix. 23, 24. 


aplevrar, ‘are being forgiven,’ for dpéwvra: of received text (see 
Crit. Notes). Comp. with this passage John xx. 23, where ddéwvrat 
is the true reading for ddlevra: of the received text. The reversal 
of the readings in the two cases is important. With the divine 
Saviour the act of forgiveness is present and in progress, with the 
Apostles it is the spiritual gift to see, and authority to declare a 
rene passed in heaven. 


fAacdnpeivy. Construction rid, els two, Tr or abs. (1) to speak 
ve of God or of sacred things Bn. els 72 xveipa Td Gyvov, Mark i. 29 
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and Luke xii. 10; qwayxafov Bracgyueiv, Acts xxvi. 11; ta wh 6 
Abyos Toi Oeod Bracdynfrar, Tit. ii. 5. (2) to disparage the divine 
nature, to usurp the honour due to God, as here and generally in 
the Gospels. (3) ‘to calumniate men’ 7l Bracdypuotpar vwrép ob éyw 
eVxapioTrd ; 1 Cor. x. 30. As a classical word BAacdyueivy is opposed 
to evdpynuctv: 80 Bracdnula, Eur. Jon. 1189, Bracgnulay ris olxerdy 
épOéytaro, ‘spake word of evil omen.’ The derivation is uncertain, 
perhaps from the same root as BAdé, BAdjew, see Buttmann, Lez, 
sub voc. BXlrrev, § 6. Others connect the word with BAdwrew, cp. ‘all 
words that may do hurt.’ 


5. etxowdérepov. A post-classical word, used only in the Synoptic 
Gospels, and always in the comparative degree. 


6. dpdév cov riv kAlyny. The Oriental frequently spreads a mat 
upon the ground and sleeps in the open air, in the morning he rolls 
up his mat and carries it away. 


9. Tue Catt or St MatrHew. Mark ii. 14; Luke v. 27, 28. 


St Mark has ‘Levi, the son of Alpheus,’ St Luke ‘a publican 
named Levi.’ The identification of Matthew with Levi can scarcely 
be seriously disputed. The circumstances of the call are precisely 
similar as narrated by the Synoptists; and it was too usual for a Jew to 
have more than one name for this difference to be a difficulty. Probably 
the name Matthew, ‘Gift of Jehovah,’ was adopted by the Apostle 
when he became a follower of Jesus. 


mwapdyev. ‘As he passed by,’ not passed forth, as A. V. 


To teAdytov, the toll- or custom-house. For a longer notice of the 
call of St Matthew, see Introduction. 


10—13. A Mean In THE Evancerisr’s Houss. Mark ii. 15—17; 
Luke v. 29—32. 
10. Kal éyévero. See note, ch, xi. 1. . 
avakeioOa:, late in this sense for the classical xaraxeicOa, ‘to 
recline at table.’ 
év ty olk(g. St Luke says ‘and Levi made him a great feast,’ 
which makes it clear that the meal was in Levi's house. 


twodXol redAovar. The fact that the tax-gatherers were numerous 
enough to form a large class of society points significantly to the 
oppression of the country. duaprwdol, men of impure lives, or 
esteemed impure by the Pharisees. 


11. tSdvres of Dapioato. The Pharisees were not guests, but 
came into the house,—a custom still prevalent in the East. A traveller 
writes from Damietta, ‘In the room where we were received, besides the 
divan on which we sat, there were seats all round the walls. Many came 
in and took their place on those side-seats, uninvited and yet un- 
challenged. They spoke to those at table on business, or the news of 
the day, and our host spoke freely to them. We afterwards saw this 
custom at Jerusalem...first one and then another strenger sgened Sse, 
door and came in, taking seats by the well. Shey leaned — 
and spoke to those at table’ Scripture Manners and. Guatoms,. 2: 
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Avarl «.r.4. St Mark represents the question to be asked by of 
ypappare’s rav Papialwy, St Luke by of Papcatoe xal of ypaupare’s 
auTray. 

12. of toxvovres «.7.A. There is a touch of irony in the wor?)s. 
They that are ‘whole’ are they who think themselves whole. So 
below, the ‘righteous’ are those who are righteous in their own 
eyes. 


13. mopevOévres pdGere. A translation of a common Rabbinical 
formula. 


*EXeos 6€Aw. ‘I desire mercy.’ I require mercy rather than sacrifice, 
Hosea vi. 6. It is a protest by the prophet against the unloving, 
insincere formalist of his day. It is closely parallel to our Lord's 
injunction, ch. v. 23, 24. Sacrifice without mercy is no acceptable 
sacrifice. To love sinners is a better fulfilling of the law than to 
stand aloof from them. See note ch. xii. 7, where our Lord again 
quotes these words. 

The neuter form eos is late: cp. xara 7d wiotros corrected from 
kara Tov wAcdrov, Phil. iv. 19. 


xadéoat. The underlying thought is invitation to a banquet; the 
word has a special significance in the circumstances: cp. the important 
Christian derived terms xAfjors, (1) ‘the invitation,’ 2 Pet. i. 10; 
(2) the body of the “called,’ 1 Cor, i. 26, and xAynrés as. Rom. i. 1, 
Knobs &téoToXos. ; 

It was from scenes like this that Jesus was named ¢dyos xal 
olvomérns TeAwvay didos kal auaprwrcy, ch. xi. 19. 


14—17. A Question asout Fastinc. Mark ii. 18—22; 
Luke v. 33—39. 


It is not quite clear whether this further incident took place at Levi’s 
feast. St Luke leads us to draw that inference. 


15. of viol rot vupddvos. See note, v. 6. ‘The children of the 
bridechamber’ were the bridegroom’s friends or groomsmen who 
went to conduct the bride from her father’s house (see note, ch. xxv. 1). 
The procession passed through the streets, gay with festive dress, and 
enlivened with music and joyous shouts, and with the brilliant light 
of lamps and flambeaux. With the same pomp and gladness the bride 
was conducted to her future home, where the marriage-supper was 
prepared. 


6 vupdlos. The Jews symbolised the ‘congregation’ or ‘church’ 
by the image of a bride. Jesus sets himself forth as the Bridegroom of 
the Christian Church. See Herschell, Sketch of the Jews, pp. 92—97. 


Sray dwap0y. ‘For the first time in this gospel Jesus alludes to his 
death. 


vyorevoovoty. Herschell (quoted in Scripture Manners and Cus- 
Zoms) observes that many Jews who keep voluntary fasts, if invited 
to a marriage are specially exempted from the observance of them. 
Jesus first gives a special answer to the question about fasting. ‘There 
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is a time of sorrow in store for my disciples when fasting will have a 
real meaning, now in my presence they can but rejoice. Note that 
fasting and mourning are regarded as quite synonymous, This they 
are to the perfectly sincere only. The words of Jesus are true also of 
Christian experience. There are joyous times when the presence of 
Christ is felt to be near. Then fasting would be out of harmony. But 
there are also seasons of despondency and depression, when Christ 
seems to be taken away, when fasting is natural and appropriate. 


16. ovSels Sé, but no man. The particle 5é is omitted in A.V.; 
it marks a turn in the argument which is indicated still more 
clearly in Luke (v. 36), Zeyev 52 Kal wapaBodtw mwpos avrovs. The 
words of Jesus here take a wider range. He says in effect to John’s 
disciples: ‘Your question implies ignorance of my teaching. My 
doctrine is not merely a reformed Judaism like the teaching of John 
and Pharisaism, it is a new life to which such questions as these con- 
cerning ceremonial fasting are quite alien,’ 


dyvadov, ‘new;’ literally, uncarded, from yvdrrw. The old 
garment is Judaism. Christianity is not to be pieced on to Judaism 
to fill up its deficiencies, This would make the rent—the divisions 
of Judaism—still more serious. 


ox(opa is used of the ‘schisms’ in the Corinthian Church, 1 Cor. 
i. 10, and has so passed into ecclesiastical language. 


17. otvov véov els aoxods madatovs. The Oriental bottles are skins 
of sheep or goats. Old bottles would crack and leak. This may be 
regarded as a further illustration of the doctrine taught in the pre- 
ceding verse. But it is better to give it an individual application. 
The new wine is the new law, the freedom of Christianity. The new 
bottles are those fitted to live under that law. The old wine is 
Judaism, the old bottles those, who trained in Judaism, cannot receive 
the new law, who say ‘the old is better’ (or ‘ good’), Luke v. 39. 

Our Lord’s answer then is threefold, (1) specially as to fasting, 
(2) as to Christianity in regard to Judaism, (3) as to individuals 
trained in Judaism. 

(1) This is a joyous time, nota season for fasting, which is a sign 
of sorrow. 

(2) Christianity is not a sect of Judaism, or to be judged accord- 
ing to rules of Judaism. | 

(3) It is not every soul that is capable of receiving the new and 
spiritual law. The new wine of Christianity requires new 
vessels to contain it. 


el 8t prye, ‘otherwise.’ Literally, ‘unless he acts thus.’ Cp. Epict. 
Diss. 1. 15, ovx érayyéderat Edn dtdocodla trav éxrdés Te weprromnoey 
T@ dvOpwry el 5é wh x.7.d., Where ef 62 py=nisi ita esset ut ego dico. 
(Schweighduser). 

otvoy véov. ‘New wine,’ i.e. wine of this vintage. doxods xatvo%s, 
‘new skins,’ i.e. that have not been used before; cp. carviv prnysiov, 
sepulchre that had never been used, not one hort ed heen \Sssy 
hewn out; véa Kuadfey, & covenant thar is quite Tecend», Kah Boden: 
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one that is distinct from the old covenant. See Trench, Synonyms, 
part 2, § 10. 


18—26. Tae DavautTer or Jarrvs, 18, 19 and 23—26; Mark v. 
22—24 and 35—43. Luke viii. 41, 42 and 49—56. 


Tue WOMAN CURED OF AN IssuvE oF Buoop, 20—22. Mark v. 25—34; 
2 Luke viii. 43—48. 


Related with more detail by St Mark and St Luke. She had spent 
all her living on physicians. Jesus perceives that virtue has gone out 
of him, The woman tells all the truth before the people. 


18. dpxwv. From Mark and Luke we learn that he was a chief 
ruler of the synagogue (dpx:ourdywyos, Mark), Jairus by name. % Oduyd- 
Tnp pov. 7d Ovydrpidy pou (Mark). @vydrnp movoyerys (Luke), dpre 
éredeUryoev, eoxdrws Exe: (Mark). dréOvnoxey (Luke). 
20. ov kpaoméSov. See ch. xiv. 36 and xxii. 5. 


21. Ureyev ydp éy éavrg. The imperfect denotes intensity of feel- 
ing, ‘she kept saying over and over to herself.’ 


22. Eusebius (H. E. vir. 18) states that-in the city of Cmsarea- 
Philippi stood a bronze statue of this woman kneeling before the 
Saviour, who was represented extending his hand to her. 


23. St Mark and St Luke mention the message to Jairus on the . 
way, that his daughter was already dead, and name the three disciples 
whom Jesus permits to enter the house with him. 


rods atAnras. The minstrels are mentioned by St Matthew only. 
Lane (Modern Egyptians) says ‘the women of the family raise the 
cries of lamentations called ‘welweleh’ or ‘wilwal;’ uttering the most 
piercing shrieks and calling upon the name of the deceased.’ The 
employment of hired minstrels for funeral lamentations seems to 
have been universal in the ancient world. Cp. Cantabat mestis tibia 
funeribus, Ov. Trist. v. 1.14; rl we 6 kwxurds tudy dvlynor, Lucian, de 
luctu. 10, ‘Even the poorest among the Israelites will afford her not 
less than two pipes and one woman to make lamentation.’ (Talmud.) 


vTdv dxAov BopvBovpevov. To join in lamentation for the dead and 
to assist in the preparation for the funeral rites were reckoned among 
the most meritorious works of charity. 


24. rdKopaciov. Diminutive of affection. This form is rejected 
by the Atticists in favour of xépiov, Kopliiov, xoploxn, Kopioxiov. It is 
frequent in Epictetus, Lucian, and other late authors. See Lob. 
Phryn, 73, and 8Sturz, De dial. Maced, p. 42. 


od ydp améQavey dAAd xabevSea. These words are reported without 
variation by the three Synoptists; it is open to question whether they 
ought not to be taken literally. For although xoimaicOas is frequently 
used both by classical authors and in the N.T. of the sleep of death, 
it is doubtful whether this metaphorical sense is ever attached to 
xaGev0ev in the N.T. or elsewhere. <Adtupos 6 dldros judy xexol- 
HyTas (not xkabevdet) John xi. 113 cat rodro elrow exohOy, Acta wii. QO. 
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The Jews also spoke of death as sleep, but it is clear that in this in- 
stance they understood Jesus to speak of natural sleep. 


kateyéAwv. For the force of xara cp. xaragudeiv, ch, xxvi. 49; Acts 
xx. 37, and Thuc. 111. 83, xarayedacder Apaviadn. 


25. éeBArOn 6 SxAos. The crowd which paid no regard to the 
repeated bidding (cer, v. 24, imperf.) of Jesus was now thrust forth. 


27—31. A Cure or Two Burnp MEN. 


Peculiar to St Matthew. Archbp. Trench alludes to the fact that 
cases of blindness are far more numerous in the East than in Western 
countries. ‘The dust and flying sand enter the eyes, causing inflam- 
mations...... the sleeping in the open air, and the consequent exposure 
of the eyes to the noxious nightly dews, is another source of this 
malady.’ 


27. vids AavelS. See notech.i. 1. The thought of the kingdom 
of heaven had been closely linked with the reign of a son of David, but 
doubtless with many Jews the glory of the Asmonean dynasty (the 
Maccabees) and the established power of the Herods had tended to 
obscure this expectation. To have clung to it was an act of faith. 


28. For vat see Bp. Ellicott on Phil. iv.3. Here of assent to a 
question, as ch. xvii. 25, and as always in John. Sometimes of assent 
to a statement, as ch. xv. 27, or strongly asseverative as always in 
Luke and ch. xi. 9, 26. 


. 80. epBptpacbar. Lit. ‘to roar,’ leonis voce uti (Schleusner), then 

(2) ‘to charge with vehement threats:’ cp. ef ov Breujnoao, Aristoph. 
Knights, 851, where the Scholiast explains the word 7d dpyiter@a: xal 
dmet\etv, implying ‘fretful impatience,’ (Jebb on Soph. Ajaz, 322); 
(2) ‘to enjoin strictly’ (here and Mark i. 43); (3) to be loudly indig- 
nant (Mark x#v. 5). In John xi. 33, éeveBSpyunoaro ro xvevpare pro- 
bably means, ‘felt indignation in his spirit,’ possibly, expresss1 
indignation, ‘ groaned in his spirit;’ so also John xi. 38. 


s2—34. Curg or a Dums MAN POSSESSED BY AN EVIL SPIRIT. 
St Luke xi. 14, 15. 


83. &BAnPévros Tov Satpowlov. An expression like this raises the 
question of demoniacal possession. We ask whether the instances 
described by the Evangelists point to forms of disease recognised in 
modern medical practice or to a distinct class of phenomena. 

Jewish belief indeed appears to have attributed diseases, cases of 
insanity and even bodily infirmities such as dumbness, to the agency 
of indwelling personal evil spirits or Sauda. The distinguishin s 
feature of such demoniacal possession may be described as the phe- 
nomenon of a double consciousness. The occult spiritual power be- 
came as it were a second self ruling and checking or injuring the 
better and healthier self. 

But on the other hand the use by the evangelists of a word or ex- 
pression with which a theory is bound up, or even vivid and yic- 
turesque description in accordance with it, does not necessary KOs 
their acquiescence in that theory much leas the actual “rota ct S- 
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Accordingly the adoption of the word éaiunémov and its cognates can- 
not be considered as decisive on the point of the real existence of per- 
sonal spiritual agents in disease. A hundred words and phrases im- 
plicitly containing false theories, are yet not rejected by correct 
thinkers. Christ left many truths to come to light in the course of 
ages, not needlessly breaking into the order by which physical facts 
are revealed. ‘ 

At the same time not only is there nothing in the result of science 
(which does not deal with ultimate causes) inconsistent with some 
torm of the belief in demoniacal possession, but certain phenomena 
of madness and infatuation are more naturally described by the words 
of the evangelists in their accounts of demoniacal possession than by 
any other; and our Lord’s own words, ‘This kind goeth not out but by 
prayer and fasting,’ seem more than a mere concession to vulgar beliefs; 
for it is obvious a less definite expression might have been used if the 
belief itself was mistaken. 

In the classical writers da:udvos is used of acts, agencies, or powers 
that lie beyond human control or observation. Demosthenes e.g. in a 
striking passage speaks of the divine power or force which he some- 
times fancied to be hurrying on the Hellenic race to destruction: é7re- 
AnAvle kal rodro poBetsOa, un re Saydviov ra wpdypara édavvy, Phil. 
mr, § 54. Of the return of Orestes, Electra says datudmov rlOny’ éyd, 
Soph. £1.1270. The dacudov of Socrates was the divine warning voice 
which apart from his own reasoning faculties checked him from enter- 
ing: upon dangerous enterprizes. Again da:udmoy had the meaning of 
a divine being or agent, a divinity or demi-god: The enemies of 
Socrates in their indictment used the word in this secondary sense 
not intended by him. He was charged with introducing xawd darudna 
(cp. Acts xvii. 18). Itis in this sense of demigods or intermediate 
divine agencies that da:uoma is used 1 Cor. x. 20, 21, where the argu- 
ment is obscured by the rendering of the A.V. ‘ devils.’ As a classical 
word datnovcoy never means ‘ evil spirit.’ 


84. ¥deyov. ‘Used to say;’ this was their habitual argument. 
The answer to it is given, ch. xii. 25—30. 


85—88. Tue Preacuine or Jesus. THe Harvest oF THE WORLD. 


This passage forms the preface to the mission of the twelve. The con- 
nection points to a regular sequence of thought in St Matthew’s plan. 
The work-of Christ is described as the model for the work of the 
twelve; cp. v. 35 with ch. x. 7, 8. The pity of Jesus for the lost and 
shepherdless flock was the motive for the mission; cp. v. 36 with ch. 
x. 6. The thought of the harvest of God and the labourers, vv. 37 and 
38, is raised again in the charge ch.x.10. The A.V. unfortunately 
translates épydrns by ‘labourer’ ix. 37, and ‘ workman’ x. 10. 

35. vdcov...padaklay. See ch. iv. 23. 

36. éomdayxvlocbn. orddyxva=the nobler organs, heart, liver, 
lungs, then specially the heart as the seat of various emotions. In a 

literal sense Acts i. 18; in the sense of ‘pity’ frequent in St Paul’s 
epistles. In the classics the meaning is-extended to other feelings: 4 
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apos dpyjv orddyxva Oepuyvys, Aristoph. Rana, 844. avdpis omddyx- 
vov éxuadeiv, Kur. Med. 220. The verb, which is post-classical, is con- 
a to the sense of ‘feeling pity,’ and occurs in the Synoptic Gospels 
only. 

éoxvApévor. ‘Worn out, harassed.’ The literal meaning of oxv)- 
Aew is ‘to flay,’ then to ‘ vex,’ or ‘ harass,’ rl ére oxvAdNets Tov diddoxa- 
Aov, Mark v. 35. It is a striking instance of the softening and re- 
fining process in the meaning of words: cp. épet-youat, yoprd tw. 


 éptppévor. Either (1) ‘ prostrate,’ or (2) ‘neglected,’ set at naught 
by the national teachers. 


pi txovra. ‘When they have no shepherd,’ the condition that ex- 
cites pity is expressed by pf, ovx &xovra would indicate the fact 
simiply. . 

87. 6 ptv Beptopds odds. The same expression occurs Luke x. 2 
on the occasion of sending forth the Seventy: cp. also John iv. 35, 
Gedoaabe Tas xupas, Bre Neukal elow wrpds Oepiopdy Hon. 


38. Smrws &Bady. The verb éx8d\\ev, to thrust forth, send out, 
denotes the enthusiastic impulse of mission work: cp. Mark i. 12, rd 
mvedua éxBddX\e avrov els ryv Epnuov—driveth him like a wind; and 
Matt. xiii. 52, of the enthusiastic teacher, 8oris éxBdddNee ex Tod On- 
cavpov atrod xawd kal madara. 


CHAPTER X. 


3. @aSSaios (XN B and several versions). The other reading Acf- 
Batos has however the authority of D, and it is difficult to account 
for the presence of the word (which occurs here only) unless it was the 
original reading. 

8. vexpovs éyelpere (N B C D), omitted in most of the later uncials 
and by many cursives and versions. Tischendorf has replaced the 
words in his text, ed. 8. 


25. éwexedd\coav, a certain correction for éxa\ecay. For the dif- 
ference of meaning see notes infra. 


28. doxrevvévrov. Reduplication of consonants was character- 
istic of the Alexandrine dialect; Sturz (de dial, Al. et Mac. p. 128), 
quotes as instances, duaprdvewv, POdvvew, karaBévvew, &c. 


41. Arpwherac (NX B C D). The non-assimilation of consonants 
was also characteristic of the Alexandrine dialect, as évyis, cWvxeioOe, 
ouvraret. On the other hand assimilation takes place in the Alexan- 
drine dialect in the case of y, contrary to the usage of other dialects, 
as duuéow, éu Iidpw éy KuBédors, though, as might be expected, the 
MSS. differ considerably in these readings (Sturz, 130—134). 
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THe MISSION OF THE TWELVE 1—4, AND THE CHARGE TO THEM, 
6—42. Mark iii. 14—19, and vi. 7—13. Luke vi. 12—16; ix. 1—6. 


1. rots SWdexa palyrds. The first passages in St Mark and St 
Luke record the choice or calling of the Twelve, this chapter and 
Mark vi. and Luke ix, narrate the mission or a mission of the dis- 
ciples. Possibly they were sent forth more than once. The number 
twelve was doubtless in reference to the twelve tribes of Israel, which, 
as the type of the Christian Church, survive unbroken and undispersed. 


vécov...padkaklay. See note ch. iv, 23, and ix. 35. 


2. dmrooré\wv, the only passage in this Gospel where the word 
occurs. The literal meaning, ‘sent forth,’ or ‘envoys,’ though 
scarcely recognised by classical authors, was not new. It seems to 
have been a ‘title borne by those who were despatched from the 
mother city by the rulers of the race on any foreign mission, 
especially such as were charged with collecting the tribute paid to 
the temple service’ (Lightfoot, Gal. p. 90). The title of awécrodn 
was given in a special sense to the Twelve, but was not confined to 
them. Matthias was added to the number of the twelve, Paul was 
‘called to be an apostle,’ James the Lord’s brother, and Barnabas, 
are designated by the same title. It had even a wider signification : 
cp. among other passages Rom. xvi. 7. The name is applied to 
Jesus Christ, Heb. iii. 1, xaravojoare riv dmrécrodov Kal dpxepéa 
Tis duoroylas nugv Xpiordv "Incodv. He came to do the will of Him 
that sent Him. 

There are four lists of the Apostles recorded, one by each of the 
Synoptic Evangelists, one in the Acts of the Apostles. No two of these 
lists perfectly coincide, This will be seen from the tabular view below. 


Matt. x. 8 Mark iii. 18, Litke vi. 14, Acts 1. 12, 
1. Simon Peter. Simon Peter. Simon Peter. Peter. 
2. Andrew. James the son of Andrew. James. 
ebedee. 
8 Jamesthesonof John the brother of James. John. 
Zebedee. James. 
4. John his brother. Andrew. John, Andrew. 
5 Phili valle. Philip. Philip. 
6 Bartholomew. Bartholomew. Bartholomew. Thomas. 
7 Thomas. Matthew. Matthew, Bartholomew. 
8 Matthew the Thomas. Thomas. Matthew. 
Publican. 
9. James the son of James son of James the son of James son of 
« Ipheeus. Alpheus. Alpheeus. Alpheeus. : 
10. Lebbeeus sur- Thaddsous. Simon Zelotes. Simon Zelotes. 


seus. 
1L ey the Simon the Cananite. Judas (son) of James. Judas (son) of James. 
ananite. 
12, Judas Iscariot. Judas Iscariot. Judas Iscariot. 


It will be observed from a comparison of these lists that the twelve 
names fall into three divisions, each containing four names which re- 
main in their respective divisions in all the lists. Within these di- 
visions however, the order varies. But Simon Peter is placed ira, 
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and Judas Iscariot last, in all. Again, Philip invariably heads the 
second, and James the son of Alphsus the third division. The 
classification of the apostolate is the germ of Christian Organisation. 
It implies diversity of work and dignity suited to differences of 
intelligence and character. The first group of four are twice named 
as being alone with Jesus, Mark i, 29, and xiii. 3; Peter and the sons 
of Zebedee on three occasions, see ch. xvii. 1. 


Andrew, a Greek name; see John xii. 21, 22, where the Greeks 
in the temple address themselves to Philip, ‘ Philip cometh and telleth 
Andrew and Andrew and Philip tell Jesus.’ An incident that seems 
to point to some Greek connection besides the mere name. 


3. Philip, also a Greek name prevalent at the time, partly through 
the influence of the Macedonian monarchy, whose real founder was 
Philip, father of Alexander the Great; partly owing to its adoption by 
the Herodian family. 


Lebbeus, Thaddeus, Jude the [son] of James, are all names of 
one and the same person. He was the son in all probability of a 
James or Jacob, not, as usually translated, brother of James. The 
name ‘Lebbeus’=‘courageous’ from a Hebrew word (led) signi- 
fying ‘ heart.’ 

This Jude or Judas must not be confused with Jude or Judas the 
‘brother’ of our Lord; nor must James the son of Alpheus be con- 
fused with James the brother of our Lord. The ‘ brethren of the Lord’ 
believed not on Him, and could not have been among His apostles, 
James and Judas were both common names, and the variety of names 
seems to have been small at this epoch. According to this theory there 
are four persons named James—(1) the son of Zebedee, (2) the son of 
Alpheus, (3) the father of Jude, (4) ‘The less’ or rather ‘the 
little’ (6 ytxpés), the brother of the Lord: and three named Judas— 
(1) the brother of the Lord, (2) the apostle, son of James, (3) Iscariot. 


Matthew or Levi also was son of an Alpheus, but there is no 
evidence or hint that he was connected with James son of Alpheus. 


Bartholomew=son of Tolmai, probably to be identified with Na- 
thanael. (1) St John, who twice mentions the name of Nathanael, 
never mentions that of Bartholomew ; (2) the three Synoptists mention 
Bartholomew but not Nathanael. (3) Philip is closely connected 
with Nathanael and also with Bartholomew. (4) Lastly, Nathanael 
is mentioned with six other disciples as if like them he belonged to 
the Twelve. (John xxi. 2.) 


4. Simon 6 Kavayvaios, (Aramaic Kanani, Hebr. Kannah, ‘jealous,’ 
Ex, xx. 5), or ¢nAwrqs, equivalent terms. The fierce party of the 
Zealots professed a rigid attachment to the Mosaic law; they acknow- 
ledged no king save God. Under Judas the Gaulonite they rose in 
rebellion at the time of the census, . 

We hear of a Theudas (which is another form of Thaddeus) who 
rose in rebellion (Acts v. 36). Is it not possible that this Lebbwena ox 
Jude may owe his third name to this patriot, a8 a Gelilmen might regErk. 
him? It may be observed that Simon (Ioseph. Ant. a1. WO, Sy SOO 
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cadhu Kal racy lovdalg cal Dapapelg xal Ews eoydrov ris ys, Acts 
i. 8. The Acts of the Apostles contain the history of this successive 
widening of the gospel. 


6. mpds ta mpoBata rd dtrokwAétra. See note ch. ix. 36. 


8. Aempots Kalaplfere. Leprosy is not classed with the other 
diseases. As especially symbolical of a sin-stricken man, the leper 
requires cleansing or purification. 


9. pi kryanobe. ‘Do not get, acquire,’ els ras fovas duwy ‘for your 
girdles.’ The disciples must not furnish themselves with the ordinary 
equipment of an Eastern traveller. 


Xpvordv...dpyupoy...xadkéy. Of the three metals named the brass 
or copper represents the native currency. The coinage of Herod the 
Great was copper only. But Greek and Roman money was also 
current. The Roman denarius, a silver coin, is frequently mentioned 
(ch. xviii. 28, xx. 2). The farthing, v. 29, is the Roman as, the 16th 
part of a denarius; the Greek drachma of nearly the same value as a 
denarius, and the stater (ch. xvii. 27), were also in circulation. 


{avas. Literally, girdles or money-belts, cp. ‘Ibit eo quo vis qui 
zonam perdidit,’ Hor. Ep. 1. 2. 40. Sometimes a fold of the tunic 
held up by the girdle served for a purse, ‘quando | major avaritia 
patuit sinus?’ Juv. Sat. 1. 88. 


10. 8vo xtravas. See ch. v.40. In like manner the philosopher 
Socrates wore one tunic only, went without sandals, and lived on 
the barest necessaries of life. See Xen. Mem. 1. 6. 2, where Antiphon, 
addressing Socrates, says: {ps yoo otrws, ws odd’ dv els doddos vrd 
deomdry Stacramevos pelvece, oirla re org Kal word wives Ta PavAdrara 
kal iudriov nudlecac od pdvov paddrov ddd 7d abrd Odpous re Kal xeE- 
pmvos, avumddnrés re cal dxlrwy diaredeis. Kal phy xphuward ye ov 
AauBavers d@ kal xTwudvous evppalve. nal Kexrnuévous éevOepiwrepdv Te 
kal jdcov moet §7v. Epiphanius relates that James the Lord’s brother 
never wore two tunics but only a cloak of fine linen (c.wdéva). 


brodyjpata, ‘shoes.’ From Mark vi. 9 it appears that the apostles 
were enjoined to wear sandals (cavdak:a). This distinction is dwelt 
upon in the Talmud. Shoes were of softer leather, and therefore a 
mark of more luxurious living. Sandals were often made with soles 
of wood, or rushes, or bark of palm-trees. Lightfoot, Hor. Hebr. 
ad loc. 


épyatys. See on ch. ix. 35—38. 

These directions correspond to the Rabbinical rules for approach to 
the Temple: ‘Let no man enter into the Mount of the Temple, neither 
with his staff in his hand, nor with his shoes upon his feet, nor with 
money bound up in his linen, nor with a purse hanging on his back’ 
(Lightfoot, Hor. Hebr. ad loc.). In some sense this connection must 
have been meant by Christ, and present to the minds of the Gadiea. 
It would intensify the thought of the sacredness of Yheir mission, SOs 
suggest the thought of a Spiritual Temple. es 
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Judas (Ant. xv111. 1, 1) were also names of zealous patriots who rose 
against the Roman government. 


Iscariot = Man of Kerioth, in the tribe of Judah; accordingly (if 
this be the case) the only non-Galilean among the Apostles. For 
other accounts of the name see Dict. of Bible. 


‘The choice of the disciples is an instance of the winnowing of Christ, 
the sifting of the wheat from the chaff. In these men the new life had 
manifested itself. Their faith, or at least their capacity for faith, was 
intense, and sufficient to bear them through the dangers that con- 
fronted them by their Master’s side. [Editor’s notes on Greek text 
of St Luke’s Gospel.] 


5—42. Curist’s CHARGE TO THE APOSTLES, 


This discourse falls naturally into two divisions; of which the first 
(vv. 5—15) has reference to the immediate present, the second relates 
rather to the church of the future. The subdivisions of the first part 
are: (1) Their mission field, 5,6. (2) Their words and works, 7, 8. 
(8) Their equipment, 9,10. (4) Their approach to cities and houses, 
11—15. 

5. els 68dv &vdv pr awé\Onre. For the expression ‘ way of the 
Gentiles,’ cp. ch. iv. 15, ‘the way of the sea.’ 


This prohibition is not laid on the Seventy (St Luke x. 1—16), they 
are expressly commissioned to carry tidings of the gospel to cities and 
places which our Lord Himself proposed to visit. 


es wédAw Zapaperov. The Samaritans were foreigners descended 
from the alien population introduced by the Assyrian king (probably 
Sargon), 2 Kings xvii. 24, to supply the place of the exiled Israelites. 
In Luke xvii. 18, our Lord calls a Samaritan ‘this stranger,’ i.e. this 
man of alien or foreign race. The bitterest hostility existed between 
Jew and Samaritan, which has not died out to this day. The origin of 
this international ill-feeling is related Ezra iv. 2, 3. Their religion was 
a corrupt form of Judaism. For being plagued with lions, the Samari- 
tans summoned a priest to instruct them in the religion of the Jews. 
Soon, however, they lapsed from a pure worship, and in consequence of 
their hatred to the Jews, purposely introduced certain innovations. 
Their rival temple on Mount Gerizim was destroyed by John Hyrcanus 
about 129 B.c. See Nutt’s Sketch of the Samaritans, p. 19. 


About twenty years previous to our Lord’s ministry the Samaritans 
had intensified the national antipathy by a gross act of profanation. 
During the celebration of the Passover they stole into the Temple 
Courts when the doors were opened after midnight and strewed the 
sacred enclosure with dead men’s bones (Jos. Ant. xvimr. 2, 2). Even 
after the siege of Jerusalem, when the relations between Jews and 
Samaritans were a little less hostile, the latter were still designated by 
the Jews as the ‘ Proselytes of the lions,’ from the circumstance 
mentioned above. 


Samaria was the stepping stone to the Gentile world. After the 
Ascension the charge to the Apostles was to be witnesses, €v te ‘Lepou- 
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cadh xal rdoy "Iovdalg wal Zapapelg xal ws eoydrou rijs yijs, Acts 
i. 8. The Acts of the Apostles contain the history of this successive 
widening of the gospel. 


6. mpds ra rpdBara ra dtrokwAdra. See note ch. ix. 36. 


8. Aempots KaSaplfere. Leprosy is not classed with the other 
diseases. As especially symbolical of a sin-stricken man, the leper 
requires cleansing or purification. 


9. pi xtionobe. ‘Do not get, acquire,’ els ras {wvas tur ‘for your 
girdles.” The disciples must not furnish themselves with the ordinary 
equipment of an Eastern traveller. 


Xpvoov...dpyupoy...xadkéy. Of the three metals named the brass 
or copper represents the native currency. The coinage of Herod the 
Great was copper only. But Greek and Roman money was also 
current. The Roman denarius, a silver coin, is frequently mentioned 
(ch, xviii. 28, xx. 2). The farthing, v. 29, is the Roman as, the 16th 
part of a denarius; the Greek drachma of nearly the same value as a 
denarius, and the stater (ch. xvii. 27), were also in circulation. 


{avas. Literally, girdles or money-belts, cp. ‘Ibit eo quo vis qui 
zonam perdidit,’ Hor. Ep. 11. 2. 40. Sometimes a fold of the tunic 
held up by the girdle served for a purse, ‘quando | major avaritin 
patuit sinus?’ Juv. Sat. 1. 88. 


10. 8vo xtrdvas. See ch. v.40. In like manner the philosopher 
Socrates wore one tunic only, went without sandals, and lived on 
the barest necessaries of life. See Xen. Mem. 1. 6. 2, where Antiphon, 
addressing Socrates, says: {ps yodv otrws, ws ovd’ dv els Solos vd 
deoméry Stacrapevos pelvere, orrla re org Kal word rivers Ta havAdTraTa 
kal ludriov yudlecar ob pdvov padrov ddAd 7d adTd Gépous re Kal xeI- 
p@vos, avurddnrés re Kal adylrwy Staredeis. Kal why xphuard ye ov 
AauBdvers & Kal krwudvous evppalver xal Kexrynudvous edevOepiwrepdy re 
kal qdcov moet Sjv. Epiphanins relates that James the Lord’s brother 
never wore two tunics but only a cloak of fine linen (o.wdéva). 


brrodijparta, ‘shoes.’ From Mark vi. 9 it appears that the apostles 
were enjoined to wear sandals (caydakia). This distinction is dwelt 
upon in the Talmud. Shoes were of softer leather, and therefore a 
mark of more luxurious living. Sandals were often made with soles 
of wood, or rushes, or bark of palm-trees, Lightfoot, Hor. Hebr. 
ad loc. 


épydrns. See on ch. ix. 35—38. 

These directions correspond to the Rabbinical rules for approach to 
the Temple: ‘Let no man enter into the Mount of the Temple, neither 
with his staff in his hand, nor with his shoes upon his feet, nor with 
money bound up in his linen, nor with a purse hanging on his back’ 
(Lightfoot, Hor. Hebr. ad loc.). In some sense this connection must 
have been meant by Christ, and present to the minds of the disciygles. 
It would intensify the thought of the sacredness of Yheit mission, BOX 
suggest the thought of a Spiritual Temple. m 
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12. elorepydcpevor els tiv olklav. ‘When ye are entering into the 
house,’ ie. the house of him who is indicated as ‘worthy.’ The 
injunction to remain in the same house was, perhaps, partly to avoid 
feasting from house to house, partly for the sake of secrecy—a neces- 
sary precaution in after times. Such ‘worthy’ hosts of the Church 
afterwards were Lydia at Philippi (‘If ye have judged me to be faithful 
to the Lord, come into my house and abide there,’ Acts xvi. 15), 
Jason at Thessalonica, Gaius perhaps at Derbe, see Rom. xvi. 23. 
This kind of general hospitality is still recognised as a duty in the 
East, where indeed it may be regarded as a necessity. 


domdcacbe. ‘Salute it,’ saying ‘Peace (eipjvn) be unto you’ 
(Shalom Ucha), the usual salutation at this day. This of course 
explains elpyjvy in the next verse. The ordinary and conventional 
salutation acquires a sacred depth of meaning on the lips of Christ, 
Luke xxiv. 36 and John xiv, 27. 


14. éknvdfare rov Kovioprév, as St Paul did at Antioch in Pi- 
sidia, Acts xiii. 51. The cities of Israel that rejected the Gospel 
should be regarded as heathen. The very dust of them was a defile- 
ment as the dust of a heathen land. See Lightfoot, ad loc. 


15. Comp. ch. xi. 24. 


16—42. Tue CuurcH or THE FUTURE. 


(1) The Apostolic character, 16. (2) Persecution, I7—25. (3) 
Consolation—the care of the Father, 26-31. (4) The reward, 32, 
(5) The Christian choice, 33—39. (6) The hosts of the Church, 
40—42, 


16. os mpoBara év péow AvKwv] Clemens Rom. (11. 5), who quotes 
these words, adds to them: dmoxpieis 5¢ 6 Ilérpos airg Aéyet, Edy 
obv Stacrapdtwow of AUKot Ta dpvla; Elrev 6 “Inaods rp Ilérpy, Mh 
goPeicOwoay Ta apvia rods AUKous weTa Td ArroOavety a’rd. 


povipor ..dxépatow.. The qualities required for the safety of the 
unarmed traveller. Prudence and simplicity are the defence of 
the weak. ¢péyviuoc=‘ prudent,’ full of precaution, possessing such 
‘practical wisdom’ as Paul had when he claimed the rights of Roman 
citizenship at Philippi. But the wisdom of a serpent is often to 
escape notice. With this thought the etymology of 8¢:s agrees, 
whether it is the ‘seeing creature’ (o7- as in Srw7a) quick to discern 
danger, or ‘the creature that hides’ (é77, a hole). Comp. the ex- 
pression in Rom. xvi. 19, #éAw dé vuds cools elvac eis Td dyad, 
dxepalous &é els 7d xaxéy, and note the change from ¢piviuo of the 
text to cogovs, denoting intellectual discernment of the good. The 
difference in the directions precisely meets the difference of the two 
occasions. axépacoe (xepdyyuyt) Means unmixed, so ‘pure,’ ‘simple,’ 
‘sincere,’ not ‘harmless,’ as in A.V. The disciples who were ‘simple’ 
e nan might hope to share the immunity of doves. Tibullus says 
1. 7. 17): 
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Quid referam ut volitet crebras intacta per urbes 
Alba Palestino sancta columba Syro. 


The epithet alba helps to explain axépatot. 


17. ampocéxere dd tov avOpwrev. Perhaps with a reference to 
the serpents and the doves, which shun the approach of men; but 
comp. ch, xvil. 22, wédAdAee 6 vids Tol avOpwmrov wapadldocbat els xetpas 
ay Opwrwy. 

ovvéSpia. i.e. provincial synagogue-tribunals. See note, ch, iv. 23. 

18. yepdvas. Such as Felix and Festus at Cwsarea, the Praetors 
or Duumviri at Philippi (Acts xvi. 20), the Politarchs at Thessalonica 
(Acts xvii. 6). 

BacwAets. As Herod Agrippa or the Roman Emperor. 


19. pr} peptpvijonre os a Tl AaArjonre. Curiously enough this 
has been quoted as if it justitied want of preparation for sermons or 
addresses to a Christian congregation. The direction points defi- 
nitely to the Christian ‘apologies,’ of which specimens have come 
down to us in the Acts (iv. 8—12, v. 29—32, vii. 1—53, xxvi. 2—29) 
and in the records of the Early Church. 


20. rdmvevpa rot matpds Spav. The Christian ‘apologist’ shall 
not stand alone. The same Spirit instructs him which inspires the 
universal Church. St Paul experienced such consolation: év rj rpéry 
puou drrodoyla ovdels cuunmapeyéveto...6 5¢ Kupids wo: mapéorn. 2 Tim, 
iv. 16,17. Itis to this work of the Holy Spirit that the word zwapd- 
kAnros may be especially referred. He is the Advocate in court stand- 
ing by the martyr’s side. Titais is the classical force of rapdxAnros. 


21. dSeddds...ddedpov...ratip tréxvov. The history of persecutions 
for religion affords many instances of this. It is true even of civil 
disputes. ‘Thucydides, describing the horrors of the Corcyrean se- 
dition, says (111. 81, 82), xal yap warnp maida dwéxrewe...xal 7d tvyyeves 
Tod ératpexod addorpiwrepov éyévero. 


éravacricovrat. ¢ravdoracis is defined by the Scholiast on Thuc. 
11. 39 to be drayv rues Timmbpmevoe Kal uw) adtxovmevor oracidocwor Kal 
éxOpevowar Tots undev adexnoaoc—inexcusable and heartless rebellion. 


22. 6 8% dropelvas els tTéA0S x.t.A. The parallel expression Luke 
xxi, 19 is made clear by this verse, év ry vrouovy vuav KTicecbe Tas 
Yuxds Ud, ‘ by your patience ye shall win for yourselves your souls,’ 
i.e. win your true life by enduring to the end. Comp. Rom. v. 3—85, 
kavyaueda év tais Orlpeorw elddres Sre m OAlYes vrouovny Karepyaverac 
7 S¢ vrouovy Soxyunv, 9 5é Soxewh edrida 7 5 édarls o¥ Karaurxuve. 

owOrjoerat. ‘Shall be saved,’ shall win owrnpla. In classical 
Greek owrnpla means, ‘safety,’ ‘welfare,’ i.e. life secure from evil, cp. 
Luke i. 71; in the Christian sense it is a life of secured happiness, 
hence ‘salvation’ is the highest sense. So owec@a:=‘ to live securely’ 
with an additional notion of rescue from surrounding danger, ol ow{é- 
pevoe. means those who are enjoying this life of blessed gecurity . 


23. Srav St SwwKxwow tuas. Such words inticete ork Qneae * iw- 
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structions’ have a far wider range than the immediate mission of 
the Apostles. They are prophetic, bringing both warning and conso- 
lation to all ages of the Church. 

tws dv A0y 6 vids rot dvOpdrov. The passage in Luke xxi., which 
is to a great extent parallel to this, treats of the destruction of Jeru- 
salem; and no one who carefully weighs our Lord’s words can fail to 
see that in a real sense He came in the destruction of Jerusalem. 
That event was in truth the judgment of Christ falling on the unre- 
pentant nation. In this sense the Gospel had not been preached to 
all the cities of Israel before Christ came. But all these words point 
to a more distant future. The work of Christian missions is going on, 
and will still continue until Christ comes again to a final judgment. 


24. ovk tor pabytis tmp rév SiSdaoKadov. The disciples of Jesus 
can expect no other treatment than that which befell their Master 
Christ, The same proverb occurs in a different connection Luke 
vi. 40, where Christ is speaking of the responsibility of the Apostles as 
teachers ; ‘as they are, their disciples shall be.’ 


25. dpxerdyv tva, comp. ‘sufficit ut exorari te sinas.’ Plin. Such 
use of ut in Latin will illustrate and indeed may have influenced the 
extended use of ta in later Greek. 


BeekfeBovA. Baal Zebub=‘ Lord of flies,’ i.e. ‘averter of flies,’ a 
serious plague in hot countries. By a slight change of letter the Jews 
threw contempt on their enemies’ god, calling him Baal Zebel— 
‘Lord of mire’—and lastly identified him with Satan. The changes 
from Bethel (‘House of God’) to Bethaven (‘House of naught or evil’), 
(Hos. iv. 15), from Nahash (‘ serpent’) to Nehushtan (2 Kings xviii. 4), 
and from the name Barcochab (‘Son of a star’), assumed by a false 
Messiah, to Barcozab (‘Son of a lie’), are instances of the same 
quaint humour. : 

Another derivation of Beelzebul makes it equivalent to ‘Lord of the 
dwelling,’ i.e. of the abode of evil spirits. This meaning would be 
very appropriate in relation to ‘the master of the house;’ and the 
ee Baalzebul is a nearer approach to the Greek word than Baal- 
zebel. 


érexddeoav. ‘Surnamed ;’ more than ‘called’ A.V.: cp. 6 érixAnbels 
Oaddatos, v. 3; 6 émexAnOels Bapvafas, Acts iv. 36. Probably the enemies 
uf Jesus had actually added the name in derision. 


26. otdtv ydp dori Kexaduppévoy k.r.A. Two reasons against fear 
are implied: (1) If you fear, a day will come which will reveal your 
disloyalty; (2) Fear not, for one day the unreality of the things that 
terrify you will be made manifest, 


27. & els rd ods dkovere. Lightfoot (Hor. Heb.) refers this to a 
custom in the ‘Divinity School’ of the synagogue (see ch. iv. 23), 
where the master whispered into the ear of the interpreter, who re- 
peated in a loud voice what he had heard. 

érl rav Swparev. Travellers relate that in the village districts of 

Syria proclamations are frequently made from the housetops at the 
present day. The announcement of the approaching Sebbeth wea 
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made by the minister of the Synagogue from the roof of an exceeding 
high house (Lightfoot, Hor. Heb.) just as the Turkish ‘Muezzin’ pro- 
claims the hour of prayer from the top of the mosque. 


28. droxrevvévrov. Among other instances of this Alexandrine 
form quoted by Sturz (de dial. Mac, et Alez.) are auaprayvew (1 Kings 
li, 25) and dvaBévvew (Deut. i. 41). See Crit. Notes, ch. x. 28, 

vTov Suvdpevov...dwoddoat. Hither (1) God, whose power extends 
beyond this life. Comp. Clem. Rom. Ep. 11. 4, where there is a pro-' 
bable reference to this passage, ob de? nuds poBetaAar rods avOpwrous 
BGdov GAAG Tov Oecv. Or (2) Satan, into whose power the wicked sur- 
render themselves. 


év yeévvy. See note, ch. v. 22. 


r ee orpov0la, translated ‘sparrows’ (A.V.) means any kind of small 
ird. 


kal @y & atrov «.t.A. Two deductions may be drawn—(1) That 
human life is more precious in God’s sight than the life of the lower 
animals (v. 31); (2) That kindness to animals is part of God’s law. 


82. épodoyijoen éy epol. Confess in me: make me the central point 
and object of his confession. 


34—-39. These verses exhibit beautifully three characteristics of 
Hebrew poetry, antithesis, climax, refrain. The first four lines u7 
voulanre...ol olkcaxol a’tod, which reflect the words of Micah vii. 6, indi- 
cate the separating influence of Christianity. Note here, as in all 
freat revolutions of thought, the change begins from the young. The 
separation is against father, mother, mother-in-law. The remaining 
lines indicate the cause of division. Absolute devotion to Christ 
implies (or may imply) severance from the nearest and dearest of 
earthly ties. This is set forth in a climax of three couplets each 
ending with the refrain ovx €orw pov ditos, followed by an antithetic 
quatrain. 

qAGov Badciv. The infinitive expressing a purpose is specially 
characteristic of this Gospel. The idea of aim is not prominent in 
the construction, as the infinitive might equally well express result. 


85. Sixdoar. dat ey. in N.T. carries on the idea of separation 
involved in udxatpa, for which Luke in parallel passage xii. 52 has 
drapeptonov. 

87. The connection is this: there will be divisions in families; My 
disciples must not hesitate to side with Me rather than with father or 
mother, or son or daughter. The new life changes the old relation- 
ships: everything is viewed now in reference to Christ, to whom His 
followers are related as mother and sisters and brethren. 

This absolute self-surrender and subordination of all meaner in- 
terests to the higher law and the one great Master find parallels in 
Greek conceptions. Hector prefers honour and duty to love of 
Andromache (ZI, v1. 441 foll.). The interest of the Antigone turns on 
the conflict between obedience to the supreme lem ok conatiencs BHX 
the respect to human law ahd human relations. 
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ovdé cOévew Tocotroy wouny Ta od 
Knptyuad’ wor ayparra Kkacpadyi Oey 
vopupa StvacOas Ovnrdv bv0’ vrepdpapetv. 
Ant. 453. 


Thus it is that Christ sets his seal on all that is noblest in the unin- 
spired thought of the world. 


38. &3 ov AapBdva Tov oravpdv atrotd. A further advance in the 
devotion and self-abandonment required in the disciples of Jesus. 
These are deeply interesting and solemn words. The cross is named 
for the first time by the Saviour. The expression recurs ch. xvi. 24, 
following upon the announcement of the Passion to the disciples. 
By the Roman custom criminals were compelled to bear the cross to 
the place of execution. The Galilzans would know too well what was 
meant by ‘taking the cross.’ Many hundreds had paid that forfeiture 

. for rebellion that had not prospered under Judas the Gaulonite and 
others. (See Introduction, Chapter rv.) 


39. 6 etpdy mv Wuyxiy «.7.A. yux7 embraces every form of life 
from mere vegetative existence to the highest spiritual life of the soul. 
Sometimes this variety of meaning is found within the limits of a 
single sentence—‘He that findeth the life of external comfort and 
pleasure, shall lose the eternal life of spiritual joy; and conversely, he 
who loseth his earthly life for my sake shall find the truer and more 
blessed life in heaven.’ Even in a lower sense this is true: dmécot 
pev pacrevovow Snv éx wavrds Tpdrovu ey Tots woAEutKols OVTOL KaKWs Te Kal 
aloxpas ws él 7d woNd drodvickovew, Xen. Cyr. Exped. ut. i. 43, 


40—42. Tue RECEPTION oF THE APosTLES AND MINISTERS OF 
JESUS CHRIST. 


In respect of poetical form, note first the ascending climax Uys... 
éue...rov méupayra éué. And then the descending climax, rpopjrnv... 
dixacov...€va TSv utxpGv. The privilege rises to the highest point con- 
ceivable; the reward is not only for welcome to a prophet but for the 
slightest service to the lowliest child of God (see Bp. Jebb, Sacr. Lit., 
on the whole passage). For a similar rise and fall in a poetical pas- 
sage see ch. xx, 25—28. 


40. 6 Sexdpevos. In the sense of receiving as a teacher, and of 
welcoming as a guest, see v. 14, Whoever welcomes the Apostles 
and listens to them, listens to the voice of Jesus Christ and of God 
ee oe Himself, and They ‘will make their abode with him,’ 

ohn xiv. 23. 


41. els Svoua mpopyrov. A Hebraism: for the sake of, out of re- 
gard to the prophet’s character. In translating the Hebr. l’shem the 
Hellenistic writers use indifferently eds [7d] dvoua, év [TQ] dvouare, ért 
[rp] dvopart. 


fodev mpopyrov. Such reward as a prophet or preacher of the 
gospel hath. : 
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S{xatov. The righteous are those who fulfil the requirements of 
the Christian law (comp. ch. i. 19), true members of the Christian 
Church—the saints. 


42. tva tav pixpov. The reference may be to the disciples. But 
there appears to be a gradation, in the lowest step of which are ‘ these 
little ones.’ Possibly some children standing near were then ad- 
dressed, or, perhaps, some converts less instructed than the Apostles 
had gathered round. ‘The little ones’ then would mean the young 
disciples, who are babes in Christ. The lowest in the scale—apostles 
—prophets—the saints—the young disciples. The simplest act of 
kindness done to one of Christ’s little ones as such shall have its 
reward, 

Wuxpot (tSaros). As aqua is understood in Latin ‘Frigida non 
desit, non deerit calda petenti.’ Mart. x1v. 103. | 

ov prj dtroddo-y. ov uy expresses an emphatic denial. ov denies the 
fact, uh the very conception of it; oJ denies a thing absolutely, 2) as 
it presents itself tous, The explanation usually given of an ellipse 
of déos éorc fails to satisfy all instances. See Goodwin’s Greek Moods 
and Tenses, § 89. 


CHAPTER XI. 


2. &d for dvo of textus receptus on the highest evidence. 


16. The textus receptus here has xat rpoopwvoicr rots éralpos abrdv 
kal \éyouow. The authority for the correction is decisive. 

19. The change from réxvwy to oye is not certain, it is however 
supported by NB*, by Jerome’s testimony, and by some Versions. 

23. Here the correction is partly a question of punctuation. The 
received text has xai ov, Kaepvaovu, 7 ws rod odpavod tbwwleioa, ews 
ddov xaraBiBacbjoy. The best editors give the reading of this text: 
but there is some authority for 7 bWwOns in place of nh VWwOjoy. 

The earliest MSS. afford little guidance as to punctuation. ‘The 
Greek interrogation now in use (;) first occurs about the ninth 
century, and (,) used as a stop a little later.’ Scrivener’s Introduc- 
tion, p. 45. 


1. JESUS PREACHES THE GOSPEL, PROBABLY UNACCOMPANIED BY 
THE TWELVE. 


2—19. CoNCERNING JOHN THE Baptist. 


His message to Jesus 2—6. His position as a Prophet 7—14. His 
relation to Jesus and to his contemporaries 15—19. 
St Luke vii. 18—35. 


1. kal éyévero. A translation of a Hebrew transitional formuls., 


the verb which follows (1) is sometimes connected with vol, w8 Sn. YE- 
10, xal éyévero avrod dvaxeipévov...xort ldov, (2) somelumer, VA DLTS, BRA 


/ 
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no connecting particle; (3) sometimes the infinitive is used, as xal 
éyévero waparopevecOae avréy, Mark ii. 23. This formula varied by 
éyévero d¢ is especially frequent in St Luke, and does not occur in 
St John. The particular phrase xa) éyévero, dre éréXecev, is confined 
to St Matthew; see ch. vii. 28 (cuver.), xiii. 53, xix. 1, xxvi. 1. (Winer, 
p. 406 c, and p. 760 e, and note 2.) 


éxetOev. The place where Jesus delivered the charge to the 
Apostles is not named. 


2. tv ro Seopwryply. At Macherus. See note, ch. xiv. 3. 

va sya, which were not the works which John might have expected 
from a Messiah, in whose hand was the separating fan, and at whose 
coming the axe was laid at the root of the trees. 


Sia Tov pabnrav. See critical note supra, and cp. Luke vii. 19. 


8. 6 épxépevos. Hebr. Habba, one of the designations of the 
Messiah; in every age the prophet said ‘He cometh.’ See note 
ch. i. 18. 


trepov, another—a different Messiah, whose ‘ works’ shall not be 
those of love and healing. mpocdox®uev, probably conjunctive, ‘are 
we to expect.’ 


It is often disputed whether John sent this message (1) from a 
sense of hope deferred and despondency in his own soul; he would 
ask himself; (a) Is this the Christ whom I knew and whom I bap- 
tized? (b) Are these works of which I hear, the works of the 
promised Messiah? or (2) to confirm the faith of his disciples, or (3) 
to induce Jesus to make a public confession of His Messiahship. (1) 
The first motive is the most natural and the most instructive. In 
the weary constraint and misery of the prison the faith of the strongest 
fails for a moment. It is not doubt, but faith wavering: ‘ Lord, I be- 
lieve; help Thou mine unbelief.’ (2) The second has been suggested, 
and found support rather from the wish to uphold the consistency of 
the Baptist’s character than because it is the clearest inference from 
the text; note especially the words arayyelXare, Iwdavyvy. (3) The third 
motive would have been hardly less derogatory to John’s faith than 
the first. And would not our Lord’s rebuke, v. 6, have taken a different 
form, as when he said to Mary, ‘ Mirie hour is hot yet come?’ 


5. Comp. Isaiah xxxv. 5 and lxi.1. The first passage describes 
the work of God, who ‘will come and save you.’ 

mrwxol evayyeAfovrat, In earthly kingdoms envoys are sent to 
the rich and great. Compare the thought implied in the disciple’s 
words, ‘ Who then can be saved?’ If it is difficult for the rich to enter 
the kingdom, how much more for the poor? 

For the construction see Winer 287. 5, and 326.1, a. It falls under 
one or other of the following rules: (1) a verb governing dative of 
person and accusative of thing in active voice retains the accusative of 
the thing in the passive. Cp. remlorevua rd evayyédov from mioretw 

zit rt, (2) A verb governing & genitive or dative in the active has for 
sulject in the passive the object of the active verb. 
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6. Kal paxdptos, x.7.A. Blessed are all who see that these works 
of mine are truly the works of the Messiah. Some had thought only 
of an avenging and triumphant Christ. 

pakdptos. <A term that denotes spiritual insight and advance in 
the true life. 

oxavSarwby. See note, ch. v. 29. In this passage cxavdarlfeorOa 
has the force of being entrapped or deceived by false notions, 

7—14, The position of John as a prophet. The message of the 
Baptist must have made a deep and a mournful impression on the 
bystanders. It may have caused some of them to lose their faith in 
Christ or in John, and to ask, like John, whether this was indeed the 
Christ. Jesus restores their belief in John by an appeal to their own 
thoughts concerning him. It was no fickle waverer or courtier that 
they went out to see. 

7. Some editors place the interrogative after fonuov, but the cor- 
rection seems harsh and unnecessary. 

KdAapoyv tro dvépov oar. If the first suggestion (v. 3) be adopted, 
the words have a corroborative force. It was no waverer that ye went 
out to see—his message was clear, his faith was strong then. 

Others give the words a literal sense—the reeds on the banks of 
Jordan—and observe a climax, a reed—a man—a prophet—more than 
a prophet—the greatest of them. 

8. év padakots ypdterpévov. Prof. Plumptre (Smith’s Bib. Dic. 1. 
1166) suggests that there may be a historical allusion in these words. 
A certain Menahem, who had been a colleague of the great teacher 
Hillel, ‘was tempted by the growing power of Herod, and with a large 
number of his followers entered the king’s service...they appeared 
publicly in gorgeous apparel, glittering with gold.’ (See Lightfoot, 
Hor. Hebr., on Matt. xxii. 16.) 

9. weptoodrepov mpodrrov. Other prophets foresaw the Messiah, 
the Baptist beheld Him, and ushered in His kingdom: he was the 
aes of the King. Further, John was himself the subject of pro- 
phecy. 

wepirodrepoy, late for rAéov. As wepicods has in itself a compara- 
tive force, the form wepiocdrepov is due to the redundance of expres- 
sion characteristic of the later stage of a language. 


10. yéypamrar. See note ch. ii. 5. 


tBob éyd darorr&Xw «.7.A. Mal. iii. 1. . The quotation is nearly 
a literal translation of the Hebrew, except that for the second 
person, €umrpoabéyv cov, the Hebrew has the first person, ‘ before me.’ 
The same change is made in the parallel passage Luke vii. 27, and 
where the words are cited by St Mark i. 2. By such change the Lord 
quotes the prophecy as addressed to Himself. The cov of the N.T. 
represents the pov of the O.T. Possibly the reading is due to the 
Aramaic Version of the Scriptures familiar to the contemyoraxies vi 
Christ. But in any case only the divine Gon of God could aggryy to 
Himself what was spoken of Jehovah. 
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11. 6 8% pixpdrepos. He that is less, either (1) than John or (2) 
than others. Those who are in the kingdom, who are brought nearer 
to God and have clearer spiritual knowledge of God, have higher 
pe uesee than the greatest of those who lived before the time of 

ist. 


12. dard 8 roy ijpepov x. 7.X. Another point shewing the greatness of 
John, and also the beginning of the Kingdom: it was from the time 
of John’s preaching that men began to press into the kingdom, and 
the earnest won their way in. For the preaching of John was the 
epoch to which all prophecy tended. 


Bidterar. Is forced, broken into, as a ship enters a harbour by 
breaking the boom stretched across the harbour’s mouth. Cp. fid- 
gacOa rov éxwdodv (Thuc. vit. 72) of the Athenian fleet forcing its way 
out of the harbour at Syracuse. John’s preaching was the signal 
for men to press into the kingdom—to adopt eagerly the new rule and 
life heralded by John and set forth by Christ. 


Kal Bicral dpmdfovety. The invaders, those who force their way 
in—the eager and enthusiastic followers of Christ seize the kingdom— 
win it as a prize of war. 


Biacraf. Here only in N.T. one other instance of its occurrence is 
quoted (Philo, de Agricultura, p. 314, a.p. 40). Cp. the Pindaric 
Brards. 


13. ydp gives the reason why the wonderful growth of the kingdom 
' phould be witnessed now. 


14. et O&dere SéfacGar. ‘The present unhappy circumstances in 
which John was placed seemed inconsistent with such a view of his 
mission ’ (Meyer). 

16. sdpola éotly ma8lous x.7.A. If the grammatical form of the 

‘ comparison be closely pressed, the interpretation must be that the 
children who complain of the others are the Jews who are satisfied 
neither with Jesus nor with John. The men of the existing genera- 
tion appealed in turn to John and to Christ, and found no response 
in either. They blamed John for too great austerity, Jesus for 
neglect of Pharisaic exclusiveness and of ceremonial fasting. 


But if the comparison be taken as applicable generally to the two 
terms, it may be explained by John first making an appeal, then 
Christ, and neither finding a response in the nation. This is the 
ordinary interpretation, and certainly agrees better with the facts, 
inasmuch as Christ and John made the appeal to the nation, not the 
nation to them, 

It has been remarked that the joyous strain of the children, and the 
more genial mood of Christ, begin and end the passage, pointing to 
joyousness as the appropriate note of the Christian life. 


18, piredrOlov priremlvey. pire not odre, because it is not only that 
a ea of fact is stated, but the view which was taken of John’s 
conduct. 
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Demosthenes was reproached for being a water drinker, ws éyw 
pev Vwp wivwy elxérws Svorporos Kal Svoxodds elul tis AvOpwmros, Phil. 
ir, 30. 

19. For this adversative use of xal, see note ch. i. 19. 


Suxacovyv. Lit. ‘to make right,’ of a person to do him justice, give 
him what he deserves, either punishment (Thue. 11. 40. Herod. 1. 
100), or (later) acquittal: here, ‘was acquitted of folly.’ The aorist 
marks the result, or is the aorist of a customary act—a meaning 
expressed by the present tense in English. 


4 codla is ‘divine wisdom,’ God regarded as the All-wise. The 
conception of a personified Wisdom is a growth of later Jewish 
thought, bringing with it many beautiful associations of Jewish 
literature, and hallowed by the use of the word in this sense by Christ. 


ard trav tpywv. See critical notes, supra. dard, which strictly marks 
result, is used of the instrument and of the agent in later Greek. 
Here the sense is: ‘the results justify the plan or method of divine 
providence,’ 


If the reading of the textus receptus be taken, réxva ris coplas= 
_ ‘the divinely wise.’ The spiritual recognise the wisdom of God, both 

in the austerity of John and in the loving mercy of Jesus, who con- 
descends to eat with publicans and sinners. 


90—24. Tuer CITIES THAT KEPENTED NOT. 


St Luke x. 13—15, where the words form part of the charge to the 
seventy disciples, It is instructive to compare the connection sug- 
gested by the two evangelists. In St Matthew the link is the rejection 
of Christ by the Jews—then by these favoured cities; in St Luke, the 
rejection of the Apostles as suggestive of the rejection of Jesus. 


21. Xopafely is identified with Kerazeh, two and a half miles N. of 
Tell Hum. The ruins here are extensive and interesting; among 
them a synagogue built of hard black basalt and houses with walls 
still six feet high. Recovery of Ferusalem, p. 347. 


Bryleutddv (House of Fish), either on the Western shore of the Lake 
near Capernaum (see Map); or, in case there was only one place of 
that name (see note, chap. xiv. 13), it is Bethsaida Julias, so named 
by Herod Philip in honour of Julia, daughter of Augustus. 


22 wAry. Connected probably with wAéov, rev. So ‘more than,’ 
‘moreover,’ ‘ further’ (Curtius, Grk. Etym.; Ellicott, Phil. i. 18; Winer, 
p. 552); or with réas, ‘besides,’ ‘apart from this,’ ‘only’ (Hartung, 
Lightfoot, Phil. iii. 16). (1) The rendering ‘ moreover’ would suit this 
passage. (2) In others rd almost=dAdd, ‘ notwithstanding’ (the 
additional fact being often adversative); or (3) ‘except,’ constructed 
with genitive, or 671, or with 7. The:first and last of these construc- 
tions favour the derivation from w)éor. 


23. Kadapvaotp. Seemap. Although Capernaum was truly erated 
unto heaven in being our Lord’s ‘own city; the Ynougb’ is retest Sh 
self-exaliation, The expressions recall Iselin “iv. 13—YS. Qager- 
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naum has exalted herself like Babylon—like Babylon she shall 

be brought low. The idea that Capernaum was literally on a height 

does not appear to be borne out by facts. Both the conjectural sites 

i oer low in the map published by the Palestine Exploration 
un 


25—27. THE REVELATION TO ‘ BABES.’ 


St Luke x. 21—22, where the words are spoken on the return of the 
Seventy. 

The close connection between this section and that which follows 
has been pointed out by Dean Perowne (Expositor, Vol. vim.). In 
this section two divine moral laws are set forth: (1) The revelation 
is made to humility. (2) The revelation is made through Christ 
alone. The invitation which follows (vv. 28—30) is given (1) not to 
the self-assertion of man, but to his need and the confession of that 
need, by One who is ‘meek and lowly in heart ;’ (2) with a promise of 
rest to those, and those only, who take upon them Christ’s yoke and 
learn of Him. 

_ 25. daroxpiWels. This use of doxpifels, ‘answering,’ where no 
question precedes, is a Hebraism. 

&€oporoyotpor. Strictly, ‘to speak forth,’ ‘confess,’ ras duaprias, 
ch. iil. 6; cp. Phil. ii. 11, then to ‘utter aloud’ praise or thanks, as 
here and Rom. xiv. 11 (quoted from Is. xiv. 23), d7c éuol xdéuper wav 
youu kal waca yAwooa etopodoynoerat TH Oew. 

Tov ovpavov Kal THs ys. The expression points to God as the 
author of law in nature and in religion. 

ore tkpuas. ‘That thou hidest,’ not by an arbitrary and harsh 
will, but in accordance with a law of divine wisdom. Truth is not 
revealed to the philosophical theorist, but the humility that submits 
to observe and follow the method of nature and working of God’s laws 
is rewarded by the discovery of truth. For this use of the aorist see 
note v. 27, last clause. 

dwo copav kal cuverwy, for the classical construction, xpuwrew 
rl ria, or rt mpds rwa. There is a sense of separation in ‘conceal- 
ment’ denoted by dré. The secrets of the kingdom are not revealed 
to those who are wise in their own conceit, but to those who have the 
meekness of infants and the child-like eagerness for knowledge. In 
a special Jewish sense ‘the wise and prudent’ are the Scribes and 
Pharisees. In a purely Greek sense, cogol xal cuverol are they to 
whom especially the apprehension of the highest truths belonged. 
codla is wisdom in its highest philosophic sense; it is the most exact 
of sclences—dxpiBeordrn Trav émicrnpwy, and is said wh udvov Ta éx Tey 
dpxwy eldévat GAA Kal wepi ras dpxas adyGevew (Arist. Eth. Nic. v1. 7). 
ovveois is ‘critical intelligence.’ 

26. valé arp. ‘Yea, Father (I thank thee), that,’ &c. Not as in 
A. V., ‘Even so, Father, for,’ &c. For the nominative in place of 
rocative cp. Soph. El. 634, 


Exaipe 5h od Oipal % Tapotod por. 
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evSoxla. ‘Pleasure,’ in the sense of resolve or determination (see 
note, ch. iii. 17). The divine plan of discovery and revelation is 
a subject of thankfulness. 


27. mapedd0n. Strictly, ‘were delivered.’ The A. V. translates 
the aorist by a present in this passage, by a perfect definite the 
similar expression, ch. xxviii. 18, €660y pot waoa éfovcla év ovpay®@ xal 
érl ris yjs. It is not always easy to determine the force of the aorist 
inthe N. T. (1) In classical Greek the aorist is occasionally used 
where the English idiom would require the perfect definite. But in 
such cases it is not correct to say that the English perfect and the 
Greek aorist denote precisely the same temporal idea, but rather that 
in some instances the Greeks marked an action only as past where 
our idiom connects the past action with the present by the use of the 
perfect definite. (2) Again, when the Greek aorist seems to be used 
for the present, the explanation is: (a) either that the action is past, 
but only just past—a point of time expressed by the English present, 
but more accurately indicated in Greek by the use of the aorist; e.g. 
the Greeks said accurately ri é\etas ; what didst thou say? when the 
words have scarcely passed the speaker’s lips; in English it is natural 
to translate this by the less exact ‘what sayest thou?’ (8) Or the 
action is one of indefinite frequency. Here again the English pre- 
sent takes the place of the Greek aorist. But in this idiom also the 
aorist retains its proper force. The Greeks only cared to express 
a single occurrence of the act, but from that single occurrence inferred 
the repetition of it. It will be observed that these usages are due to 
the singular (a) exactness and (f) rapidity of Greek thought. 

In later Greek some of this exactness was doubtless lost, the aorist 
coming more and more into use, being an ‘aggressive tense,’ as 
Buttmann calls it, till in modern Greek the synthetic perfect has 
disappeared. ; 

It is, however, possible probably in every instance in the N. T. to 
refer the aorist to one or other of the above-named classical uses, even 
where (1) the perfect and aorist are used in the same clause. Asin 
Acts xxii. 15, édpaxas= ‘hast seen’ (the image is still vividly present 
just now—past action connected with present time); Kal 7xoveas, 
‘and didst hear’ (act regarded merely as past); so also in Jas. i. 24, 
Karevonoev yap éaurdv kal aweAnAvdev, the aorist marks the momentary 
act, the perfect the continuing effect. Cp. Medea, 293, ov viv pe mpwrov 
GANG wodAdxts, Kpéov, | EBAawe Sdta uweydda 7’ eipyacra xaxd, the effects 
of the evil remain now. Or (2) where the relation to the present is 
very close, as Luke xiv. 18, dypdv qydpaca...yuvatxa &ynua=‘I have 
bought...married ;’ see above (1). Or (3) where vi» or yuri is joined to 
the aorist, Here the temporal particle denotes the present order or 
state of things as contrasted with the past, not the present moment; 
as Col. i, 21, vurl 6¢ awoxarnd\Adynre [or dwoxarjAdatev}]. See Bp. 
Lightfoot, ad loc. Cp. 1 Peter ii. 25. 

In this passage and ch. xxviii. 18, the act indicated by the aorist is 
placed in the eternal past, where the notion of time is lost, bok va wn 
eternal fact may be regarded as ever present, this aspect of Tne wonss 
is properly represented by the English present Vense. 
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émuywvelonet, a8 distinguished from the simple verb, implies a fur- 
ther and therefore a more perfect and thorough knowledge. ta ém- 
-vqs, Luke i, 4, ‘that thou mayest perfectly know.’ érlyvwors is used 
especially of the knowledge of God and of Christ as being the perfec- 
tion of knowledge. Bp. Lightfoot, Col. i. 9. 


28—30. Rest FoR THE HEAVY LADEN. 


These words of Jesus are preserved by St Matthew only. The con- 
necting thought is, those alone shall know who desire to learn, those 
alone shall have rest who feel their burden. The babes are those 
who feel ignorant, the laden those who feel oppressed. 


28. Acvre mpdés pe. Jesus does not give rest to all the heavy 
laden, but to those of them who shew their want of relief by coming 
to Him. For deére see note ch. iv. 19. 


Komuwyres Kal trepopriocpévot. Answering through parallelism to 
the last line of the stanza—é yap (vyds x.7.X. The figure is from 
beasts of burden which either plough or draw chariots, wagons, &c., 
for which xomiwyvres and {vyds are appropriate words; or else carry 
burdens (gopria). 

29. palere an’ guov. ie. ‘become my disciples;’ an idea also con- 
veyed by the word ¢uvyés, which was used commonly among the Jews. 
for the yoke of instruction. Stier quotes from the Mishna, ‘ Take 
upon you the yoke of the holy kingdom.’ Men of Belial=‘ Men with- 
out the yoke,’ ‘ the uninstructed.’ 


Sri mpais elpt Kal ratreivis Ty KapdS(q. The character of Jesus de- 
scribed by Himself: cp. 2 Cor. x. 1, wapaxad@ vuas da rys wpadryros 
kal émecxelas roi Xptorod. It is this character that brings rest to the 
soul, and therefore gives us a reason why men should become His 
disciples. ‘ 

dvdtravoty tais Woxais tpav. Cp. Jer. vi. 16, ‘Thus saith the 
Lord, Stand ye in the ways, and see, and ask for the old paths, where 
is the good way, and walk therein, and ye shall find rest for your 
souls. But they said, We will not walk therein.’ 


Tats ais] Not relief from external bodily toil. 


30. td doprloy gh Aadbpdv or. Contrast with this the burden 
of the Pharisees, ch. xxiii. 4, dopria Bapéa [kal SuaBdoraxta]. 


CHAPTER XII. 


4 dforovs. 6. pettov for weltwy. 7. &deos for Zreov; in these 
instances the textus receptus represents an unauthorised change to an 
easier construction or a more usual grammatical form. 

$1. The omission of rots dvOpwros after ovx ddeOjoera is on the 
‘authority of the leading editors and has the sanction of the oldest 
MSS. and several versions, But, with the exception of N B, all the 
important Uncials contain the words, and their retention gives weight 

and solemnity to the clause. 


35, wrijs kapSlas after Onoavpod is rightly rejected oa & Clogs. 


~ 
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1—18. THe OBSERVANCE OF THE SABBATH. 


1. The disciples pluck ears of corn on the Sabbath. 2. A man 
with a withered hand cured on the Sabbath. 


St Mark ii. 23—28, iii. 1—5; St Luke vi. 1—11. 


1. drope6Oy. St Luke has the less classical éyévero diawopevecOat. 

tots odBBacty. For the form as if from a sing. odffSas -aros see 
Winer 73. 7d cd8BSaroy and 74 cd8Sara, whether in singular or plural, 
mean (1) the sabbath, é rq capBdry, Luke vi. 7. 6ye dé cappdrun, 
Matt. xxviii. 1. (2) The week, mpuirn oaB8Bdrov, Mark xvi. 9. els 
play caBBarwy, Matt. xxviii. 1. 


érefvaoay. <A late form for éwelynoay. So weway and wevg for 
Attic rewjv and wrey7. 


Hpfavro raw ordxvas. The Pharisees, who seem to have been 
watching their opportunity, make the objection as soon as the dis- 
ciples began what by Pharisaic rules was an unlawful act. 


2. 8 ovx terry roviv dv caBBéry. This prohibition is a Pharisaic 
rule not found in the Mosaic Law. It was a principle with the 
Pharisees to extend the provisions of the Law and make minute regu- 
lations over and beyond what Moses commanded, in order to avoid 
the possibility of transgression. To pluck ears of corn was in a sense, 
the Pharisees said, to reap, and to reap on the Sabbath day was for- 
bidden and punishable by death. These regulations did in fact make 
void the Law; e.g. the result of this particular prohibition was to con- 
travene the intention or motive of the Sabbath. If sabbatical obser- 
vances prevented men from satisfying hunger, the Sabbath was no 
longer a blessing but an injury to man. 

8. Ahimelech, the priest at Nob, gave David and his companions 
five loaves of the shewbread (1 Sam. xxi. 1—7). ‘It is no improbable 
conjecture that David came to Nob either on the Sabbath itself, or 


when the Sabbath was but newly gone.’ Lightfoot, Hor. Heb. ae 
— 


Tous vg THs wpollcews. Literally, ‘loaves of the setting 
forth,? i.e, the bread that was set forth in the sanctuary. It was also 
called ‘continual bread’ as being set forth perpetually before the 
Lord, hence the Hebrew name, ‘bread of the presence.’ ‘Twelve loaves 
or cakes were placed 1 in two ‘piles’ (rather than ‘ rows,’ Lev. xxiv. 6) 
on the ‘pure table’ every Sabbath. On each pile was put a golden 
cup of Se aaa See Exod. xxv. 30; Lev. xxiv. 6—8; Josephus, 
Ant. 111. 10. 7. 


Tis wpoldoews. This use of the attribute genitive is very frequent 
in the Hebrew language, which has few adjectives in proportion to the 
substantives. Adjectives of material are almost entirely wanting 
(Rédiger’s Gesenius Hebr. Gram. p. 236). The construction however 
belongs also to Greek syntax, uédawa 8 Aorpwy...eippéyn ‘starry 
night.’ Soph. El. 19. Aeuxis xubvos wrésuy:. Ant. 114. ‘a wnowy 
wing.’ See Donaldson, Grk. Gr. 454. 


éfoyv jy. A late analytic form for étfv. 
ST MATTHEW > 
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5. dvéyvore. For the aor. see ch. v. 21 and xi. 27, 


of tepets...BeByAotowv. By labour in removing the shewbread, pre- 
paring fire for the sacrifice, and performing the whole temple service. 
‘Not merely does the sacred history relate exceptional instances of 
Scan but the Law itself ordains labour on the Sabbath as a duty’ 
(Stier 

BeByrovorw. The verb is late, BéBnros (8dw, Balyw, Bnrts, ‘a 
threshold ’) lit. = ‘ allowable for all to tread,’ so common, profane. 


6. peitov. The neuter gives the sense of indefinite greatness; cp. 
Luke xi. 32, etov Zorouwvos wae, and Kur. Ion, 973, kal was 7a 
Kpelaow Ovnris ovo’ Urepipduw, where ta xpeloow is equivalent to rdov 
Gedy. 


7. eb St éyvdxare. This form of the conditional sentence implies 
that the action of the protasis did not take place, The Pharisees did 
not recognise the true meaning of the prophet. 


"EXeos G&\m Kal ov Gvolav. Quoted a second time, see ch. ix. 13. 

There is something more binding than the Law, and that is the prin- 

_ ciple which underlies the Law. The law rightly understood is the 
expression of God’s love toman. That love allowed the act of David, 
and the labour of the priests; ‘Shall it not permit my disciples to 
satisfy their hunger?’ 

The MSS. vary between &cos and é\eov. In the classics &\cos is 
always mgsc., in Hellenistic Greek generally neuter, similar instances 
are mdovros neut. 2 Cor. viii. 2; Phil. iv. 19 alibi, and {jos neut. 
Phil, iii. 6 (Lachmann and Tischendort). 


10. x¢pa tXxov Enpay, i.e. paralysed or affected by atrophy. St 
Luke has 7 xelp avroi % defied. 

ei does not introduce direct questions in Attic Greek. For this 
later use, compare Latin an and even si, The construction is pro- 
bably due to an ellipse. Winer, 639. 


11. In the other Synoptic Gospels the argument is different. ‘Is it 
lawful to do good on the Sabbath days, or to do evil? to save life or to 
kill?’ St Matthew states the argument that bears specially on the 
Jewish Law. St Luke, however, mentions the application of the same 
argument by our Lord on a different occasion, ch. xiv. 5. Our Lord’s 
answer is thrown into the form of a syllogism, the minor premiss and 
conclusion of which are left to be inferred in St Luke loc. cit. 


12. Swadépa. Cp. ch. x. 31, roddGv orpovdlwy diapdpere vpeis. 


14—21. THe PHARISEES PLOT AGAINST JESUS, WHO RETIRES, 
Mark iii. 6—12; Luke vi. 11, 12. 


14, ovpBotArov AaPov kar’ airov. St Mark adds that the He- 
rodians joined the Pharisees. 
Sas atrév dtodécwow. This sequence of the subjunctive on 
the historic tenses is the established usage in Hellenistic Greek, For 
instances in the Classics see note, ch. xiv. 86. ‘The use oi the euh- 
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junctive gradually displaced the optative mood, which does not exist 
in Modern Greek. In the N.T. it is somewhat rare. It occurs, (1) 
in conditional sentences; as, dAN el xal mdcxorre Sta Sexacocvyny, 
paxaptor, 1 Pet. iii. 14. (2) In the expression of a wish; as, punéels 
xaprov oayo, Mark xi. 14, and the formula, wh yévorro. (3) In in- 
direct questions; as, jptayro cufgyreiv...rd tls apa ely é& atrwr, Luke 
xxii. 23. (4) In a temporal sentence; once only, in oratio obliqua, 
Acts xxv.16. (5) With dv, ‘when subjective possibility is connected 
with a condition’ (Winer), as Acts xvii. 18. (6) In strictly final sen- 
tences it does not occur; on the apparent instances, (a) Mark ix. 30, 
and xiv. 10, where there are strong reasons for regarding yvot and 
mapadot as subjunctive forms; and (8) Eph. i. 17, where the sentence 
introduced by twa expresses the object of the prayer or wish; see 
Winer. p. 360, note 2, and p. 363. 


15. dvexdpynoev exeiOev. See ch. x. 23. Jesus follows the prin- 
ciple which He laid down for his disciples’ guidance. 


17. +d 6nOtv Sid “Hoatov. Is. xlii.1—4. The quotation follows 
the Hebr. with slight variation. After ws dv éxBdAy...xplow a clause 
follows, expanding the thought of those words: ‘His force shall not 
be abated nor broken. Until he hath firmly seated judgment in the 
earth’ (Lowth’s trans.). In the LXX., Iaxwf8 and Icpaya are inserted 
as subjects in the first clauses, and there are many verbal discre- 
pancies. 


18. 6 wats pov. ‘My servant.’ In Isaiah’s prophecy, either (1) 
‘the chosen one,’ whom Jehovah raised ‘from the north’ (Is. xli. 25) 
to do his will, and bring about His people’s deliverance from the Baby- 
lonish Captivity, or (2) the nation of Israel the worker out of Je- 
hovah’s purposes, in either case in an ultimate sense the Messiah. 


xplow. The Hebrew word (mishpat) is used in a wider sense than 
xplows denoting ‘rule,’ -‘ plan,’ ‘ordinance,’ &c. Adherifty, however, 
to the strict force of the Greek, we may regard xplots as the ‘ divine 
sentence or decree,’ so the ‘ purpose’ of God in the Gospel. 


Trois €Oveotv. Possibly our Lord in His retirement addressed Him- 
self more especially to the Gentiles—the Greeks, Pheenicians, and 
others, settled near the lake. ‘They about Tyre and Sidon, a great 
multitude,...came unto Him,’ Mark iii. 8. 


19, 20. These verses describe the gentleness and forbearance of 
Christ. He makes no resistance or loud proclamation like an earthly 
prince. The bruised reed and the feebly-burning wick may be referred 
to the failing lives which Jesus restores and the sparks of faith which 
He revives. 


19. éploe. Here, only in N.T., it may be noted that in this cita- 
tion there are three drat Aeydueva in N.T.  alpert teev—épifeww—ri'go- 
pat, none of which occur in the LXX. version of the prophecy; the 
fut. xaredte: is extremely rare, and the construction of éAmitey is 
‘found here only in N.T. The divergence from the LXK, yaxts 6 
an independent version, and the divergence from Gt Matinee’ ® Voce 
bulary points to some translator other then the Eyengehet. 

\u— 
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dxotoea. Late for middle form dxovserat. 


éy rais wAarefats. ‘In the open spaces’ of the city. Jesus had re- 
tired to the desert. 


20. kos dv éxBdAq els vikos riiv plow, i.e, ‘until he makes his 
jedgment triumph—until he brings it to victory.’ éxBdAd\ew denotes 
fhe impulse of enthusiasm. See ch. ix. 38. 

For els vixos the lit. rendering of the Hebr. is ‘to truth.’ Mal- 
donatus suggests as an explanation of the discrepancy, a corruption 
in the Chaldean text. But, on the other hand, els vixos expresses 
the general sense of the omitted words. 


21. ro dvépart avrov. The LXX. reading, ért r@ dvéuart, nearly 
agrees with this. The Hebrew text has ‘for his law.’ It is hardly 
probable that the mistake should have arisen, as Maldonatus sug- 
gests, from the similarity of véuy and dvéparc. 


22, 23. CURE OF A MAN WHO was BLIND AND Dump. 
Luke xi. 14—16. 


St Luke omits to mention that the man was blind as well as 
dumb. 


23. pajrt otrés doriv 6 vidg AavelS; This form of interrogation 
implies a negative answer. Those who can scarcely hope for an 
affirmative reply, naturally give a negative cast to their question. 
‘Can this possibly (7) be the son of David?’ But the question itself 
implies a hope. See Winer, p. 641, note 3, and p. 642; Jelf, § 873. 4, 
and Goodwin, Moods and Tenses, p. 84. 


24—30. Tue Cuarce, ‘HE CASTETH OUT DEVILS BY BEELZEBUB.’ 
Tue ANSWER OF JESUS. 


Mark ili. 22—27; Luke xi. 15. 
24. BeedteBotdA. See ch. x. 25. 


25. waca Bacirela pepiobeion «.r.A. Not that civil disputes 
destroy a nation, but a nation disunited, rent by factions, in the 
presence of a common enemy must fall. Here Satan’s kingdom is 
regarded as warring against the kingdom of God. 

Observe the gradation of Baothela—mébrts—olxla—Zaravas; it id a 
climax; the smaller the community the more fatal the division. 
Division in an individual is a contradiction in terms. 


27. ot viol dpdv év tly éxBddAAovotw; The children are the dis- 
ciples of the Pharisees, who either really possessed the power of 
casting out evil spirits, or pretended to have that power. In either 
case the argument of Jesus was unanswerable. 


28. ev avetpari Geov. dv daxriAw Oeod (Luke). 
epOacev Ef’ vas. ‘Came upon you,’ surprised you; aorist of im- 
mediate past. @g@dvew, from its classical force of ‘anticipating,’ or 
‘coming before others,’ passes to that of simply coming and arriving 
ata place. This was indeed probably the orignal meammeg of the 
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word (Geldart, Mod. Greek, p. 206). It is also the modern meaning; 
mpopOdvey being used in the sense of ‘to anticipate.’ But in such 
a phrase as é0aca 7d druérdoov, ‘I caught the steamer,’ a trace of 
the prevailing classical use is discerned. Both senses are found in 
N.T. For the first, 1 Thess, iv. 15, o} 47) POdowpev rods Koiunbévras, 
for the second, Rom. ix. 31, "Iopajr 5 Subxwy vduov dixacordyns els 
v5uov otk EpOacev. In 2 Cor. x. 14, ¢Odvew is synonymous with 
édixvetaGat. 


29. Not only is Satan not an ally, but he is an enemy and a van- 
quished enemy. 


Ta oKetyn. Including rhv ravorNav é¢ 9 érerolfa, as well as the 
Ta vmdpx-vra of St Luke—his goods and furniture, his armour 
and equipment generally. Cp. Is. lili. 12, ray loxupay pwepret oxida 
(LXX). 


30. 6 pr ov per’ dpot Kar’ éuov éorly] The thought of the contest 
between Gnrist and Satan is continued. Satan is not divided against 
himself, neither can Christ be. Neutrality is impossible in the 
Christian life. It must be for Christ or against Christ. The meta- 
phor of gathering and scattering may be from collecting and scatter- 
ing a flock of sheep, as xal 6 AvKos aprdte attra kal oxoprive Ta wpb- 
Bara (John x. 12), or from gathering and squandering wealth, money, 
«&c., the resources given by God to his stewards to spend for him: cp. 
Luke xvi. 1, deeBAH0n airg ws Stacxopritwy ra Urdpxovra avrod. 

oxopm(fey, an Ionic word for the Attic oxeidyvyuvjs. It is found in 
Lucian, Strabo and other late writers (Lob. Phryn. 218). 


31—37. BLAsSPHEMING AGAINST THE HoLy GauHostT. 


31. 8a roiro. The conclusion of the whole is—you are on 
Satan’s side, and knowingly on Satan’s side, in this decisive struggle 
between the two kingdoms, and this is blasphemy against the Holy 
Ghost—an unpardonable sin. 

This answer is thrown into a poetical form, often observable in the 
more solemn, or (in human language) the more studied utterances of 
Christ. Two couplets are followed by a fifth line (otre éy rovry... 
Lé\ovrt) which affects each one of the preceding lines. 

This charge. was not brought forward for the first time. For a 
while it may have been passed over in silence. When the season 
for utterance came the manner as well as the meaning of the words 
would fix themselves for ever in the memory of the listeners. 


32. 6s 8 dv etry kard Tov mvetparos tov dylov. To speak 
against the Holy Ghost is to speak against the clear voice of con- 
science, to call good evil and light darkness, to pursue goodness as 
such with malignity and hatred. Such sin, or sinful state, cannot be 
forgiven since from its very nature it excludes the idea of repentance. 
Jesus, who saw the heart, knew that the Pharisees were insincere SO 
the charge which they brought against Him, ‘Shey were StiAiocs, 
to Satan what they knew to be the work of God, Sneit iors 
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the actual scene of judgment, Matt. xxv. 34—45. For the change 
from the generic dv0pwmro to the specializing 2nd person sing. in v. 37 
see ch, vii. 7, 8. 

The above interpretation harmonises better with facts, for fpya as 
well as pjua7a will come into account on the last day. 


388—42. THE PHARISEES ASK FOR A SIGN. 


St Luke xi. 16, 29—-32. St Luke omits, or at least does not state 
explicitly, the special application of the sign given in v, 40, to under- 
stand which required a knowledge of the Jewish prophets which 
would be lacking to St Luke’s readers. 

38. OéA\opev amd cov onpeiov Wetv. This is the second expedient 
taken by the Pharisees after their resolution to destroy Jesus. 


39. potxad(s, estranged from God; a figure often used by the 
Prophets to express the defection of Israel from Jehovah. Cp. ch. 
xvi. 4 and Is. i, 21, was éyévero mbpyn wodts meoTH Xiav wAhpns xpl- 
cews; and Is. lvii. 3. 

40. Jonah is a sign (1) as affording a type of the Resurrection, 
(2) as a preacher of righteousness to a people who needed repentance 
as this generation needs it. 

év tq Kotla Tov Kytovs. The A.V. introduces a needless difficulty 
by translating xyrovs, ‘whale.’ xiros (probably from a root meaning 
‘cleft,’ so ‘ hollow,’ &c., perhaps connected with squatus, ‘a shark’) 
means a ‘sea monster:’ deddivas re Kivas Te Kal elrore petfov Edyrat | 
kynros. Od, x11. 97. 

The O.T. rendering is more accurate, ‘the fish’s belly’ (Jonah ii. 1), 
*a great fish,’ (Jonah i. 17), It is scarcely needful to note that there 
are no whales in the Mediterranean. 


41. dvacrijcovrat x.r.A., ‘Shall stand up in the judgment, (i.e, in 
the day of judgment) beside.’ When on the day of judgment the Nine- 
vites stand side by side with the men of that generation, they will by 
their penitence condemn the impenitent Jews. 

els 6 Krfpvypa. Cp. els dtarayds dyyéAwr, Acts viil. 53. In both 
instances e/s appears to be equivalent to év. The two prepositions 
were originally identical in form and meaning -evs. In proof of this 
cp. duewwev dv xowWdredov vdaros Oeod. Pind. Pyth. v. 37. In later 
Greek the two forms are interchanged: 6 wy els rdv KoArov Tod rarpos, 
John i. 18. &’ atrd dodoy els oxdgdny, Epict. 111. 22, 71. On the 
other hand, év for els, as ércorpéwat arecels év Ppovnce: Sixalwy, Luke 
1,17. daedOetv év Badavely, Epict. 1.11, 32. See Donaldson’s Greek 
Grammar, p. 510, Clyde’s Greek Syntaz, § 83, obs. 4. 

42. Bactttoca vorov. ‘The Queen of the South.’ So correctly 
and not a queen of the South as some translate. The absence of the 
definite article in the original is due to the influence of the Hebrew 
idiom. For an account of the queen of Sheba or Southern Arabia, see 
1 Kings x. 1. 

Jactttooa. This form is found in ell the \eke wotnora Lot Loe 

sical Baolhea, Bee Lob. Phryn. 6. 
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attacks against the Son of man had excuse; for instance, they might 
have differed conscientiously on the question of sabbath observance, 
now they have no excuse. 


33. 4 mwoujoare rd SévSpov kaddév «.7.A. The meaning and con- 
nection are; ‘Be honest for once; represent the tree as good, and its 
fruit as good, or the tree as evil and its fruit as evil; either say that I 
am evil and that my works are evil, or, if you admit that my works 
are good, admit that I am good also and not in league with Beelzebub.’ 


34. Kvragars &v8vev. Cp.-ch. iii. 7. Here the argument is 
turned round against the Pharisees: ‘your words and works are evil, 
and spring from an evil source.’ 


The burst of indignation after an argument calmly stated resembles 
the turn in St Stephen’s speech (Acts vii. 51) oxAnporpdxndot, xal 
ameplrunrot K.T.X. 


ards Stvacte dyabd Aadetv «.7.A. Closely connected with the pre- 
ceding thought, but further illustrated by two figures—the overflow as 
of a cistern, and the abundance of a treasury. 


tweplooeupa. Cp. wepiccetuara xd\aoudrwy. Mark viii, 8. Here 
words are regarded as the overflow of the heart. 


35. éxBdAde. expresses vigorous and enthusiastic teaching and 
influence. 


@noavpos. ‘Treasury or storehouse. Cop. ch. ii. 11. 


86. dpydv, without result (a and épyov, cp. the frequent rhetorical 
contrast between Adyos and épyor, also between pjua and épyov, as 
Soph. O. C. 873; Thue. v. 111), so ‘useless,’ ‘ineffective,’ and by 
litotes ‘harmful,’ ‘pernicious.’ Cp. rots épyous trois dxdprows Tod oxé- 
rovs. Eph. v.11. Words must be not only not evil, but they must 
be actively good. The same principle rules the decision at the final 
judgment (ch. xxv. 45). 


_ droSdcovew Adyov...de yap Trav Adywv cov...g« Tov Adywv cov. 
Note the repeated dyov...Adywv...Aéywv. The English Version by 
translating pjua, ‘word,’ and é« rdv Aéywy cov, ‘from thy words,’ 
regards f7xa as synonymous with Aédyos, and translates as if éx rdy 
pnudrwy were read. But a different explanation may suggest itself 
if the passage be read thus: ‘every idle pjua that men shall speak, 
they shall render a déyos thereof in the day of judgment; for 
from thy own Aédyo thou shalt be acquitted and by thy own Adyou 
thou shalt be condemned.’ The sound and rhythm of the sentence 
almost compel the reader to refer the same meaning to Adyov 
and \dywy and to distinguish between pjua and Adywr. Adyos is 
the ‘reasoned word,’ the defence put forth by the individual in the 
day of judgment for this special thing—‘ the idle expression ;’ the plural 
Adyor denotes the various points in the defence. In this view yap 
introduces the reason for drodwaovew déyov. Acquittal or condemna- 
tion shall be the result (éx) of each man’s defence, é« tod oréuards 
gov Kpive ce movnpé Sovde, Luke xix. 22. Cp. too the description af 
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the actual scene of judgment, Matt. xxv. 34—45. For the change 
from the generic dv@pwro. to the specializing 2nd person sing. in v. 37 
see ch, vii. 7, 8. 

The above interpretation harmonises better with facts, for fpya as 
well as fijuara will come into account on the last day. 


88—42. Tur PHARISEES ASK FOR A SIGN. 


St Luke xi. 16, 29—-32. St Luke omits, or at least does not state 
explicitly, the special application of the sign given in v. 40, to under- 
stand which required a knowledge of the Jewish prophets which 
would be lacking to St Luke’s readers. 


38. OAopev ad cod onpeiov iSetv. This is the second expedient 
taken by the Pharisees after their resolution to destroy Jesus, 


39. po.xar(s, estranged from God; a figure often used by the 
Prophets to express the defection of Israel from Jehovah. Cp. ch. 
xvi, 4 and Is. i. 21, was éyévero wépyn wodts miorn Xeav wAjpys Kpl- 
oews; and Is. lvii. 3. 

40. Jonah is a sign (1) as affording a type of the Resurrection, 
(2) as a preacher of righteousness to a people who needed repentance 
as this generation needs it. 


év rq KowWlg Tov Krjrovs. The A.V. introduces a needless difficulty 
by translating xyrovs, ‘whale.’ xfros (probably from a root meaning 
‘cleft,’ so ‘hollow,’ &c., perhaps connected with squatus, ‘a shark’) 
means a ‘sea monster:’ deddivas re xvas Te xal elrore petfov Edyras | 
xynros. Od. xtr. 97. 

The O.T. rendering is more accurate, ‘the fish’s belly’ (Jonah ii. 1), 
*a great fish,’ (Jonah i. 17). It is scarcely needful to note that there 
are no whales in the Mediterranean. 


41. dvaorycovrat x.r.A., ‘Shall stand up in the judgment, (i.e, in 
the day af iadeuient) beside.’ When on the day of judgment the Nine- 
vites stand side by side with the men of that generation, they will by 
their penitence condemn the impenitent Jews. 


els ro xrfpvypa. Cp. els diarayds dyyéAwy, Acts viii. 53. In both 
instances e/s appears to be equivalent to év. The two prepositions 
were originally identical in form and meaning -evs. In proof of this 
cp. dueswev ev xowddredov vdaros Oeod. Pind. Pyth. v. 37. In later 
Greek the two forms are interchanged: 46 wy els rdv KoATrov Tod warpos, 
John i. 18. w’ adrd dodoy els oxddnv, Epict. 111. 22, 71. On the 
other hand, é» for els, as éziorpépat arecBels ev dpovnce: Sixalwy, Luke 
1.17. dmeddetv év Badavely, Epict. 1.11, 32. See Donaldson’s Greek 
Grammar, p. 510. Clyde’s Greek Syntaz, § 83, obs. 4. 

42. Bactitooa vorov. ‘The Queen of the South.’ So correctly 
and not a queen of the South as some translate. The absence of the 
definite article in the original is due to the influence of the Hebrew 
idiom. For an account of the queen of Sheba or Southern Arabia, see 
1 Kings x. 1. 

Bacttiooa. This form is found in all the late entnors ior Los 
classical BaclAea, See Lob. Phryn. 6. 
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43—45. A FIGURE TO ILLUSTRATE THE SURPASSING WICKEDNESS OF 
THE DAY. 


Luke xi. 24—26, where the connection is different. St Luke, as 
usual, omits the direct application to Israel. 

This short parable explains the supreme wickedness of the present 
generation. And herein lies the connection. The Jews of former 
times were like a man possessed by a single demon, the Jews of the 
day are like a man possessed by many demons. And this is in 
accordance with a moral law. If the expulsion of sin be not followed 
by real amendment of life, and perseverance in righteousness, a more 
awful condition of sinfulness will result. See note v. 45. 


43. 8é ‘but,’ introducing the explanation of the facts stated. 
The connection is obscured in A.V. by the omission of the particle. 


dviSpov témov. The waterless desert uninhabited by man was 
regarded by the Jews as the especial abode of evil spirits. 


44. ocyxoAdfLovra. Properly ‘at leisure.’ There must be no lei- 
sure in the Christian life; to have cast out a sin does not make a 
man safe from sin. Christians are of cwfémevor not of gerwopévor. 


45. otrws torat Kal rq yeveg Tatty. Israel had cast forth the 
demon of idolatry—the sin of its earlier history, but worse demons 
had entered in—the more insidious and dangerous sins of hypocrisy 
and hardness of heart. 


46—t0. JxEsus 1s soucHt By His Morner anp BreTHREN. THE 
TRUE MoTHER AND BRETHREN OF JESUS. 


Mark iii. 31—35; Luke viii. 19—21. 


The account is given with very slight variation by the three Synop- 
tists. But see Mark iii. 21 and 30, 31, where a motive is suggested— 
‘When his friends heard of it, they went out to lay hold on Him: for 
they said, He is beside Himself’ (v. 21). It would seem that the 
Pharisees, on the pretext that Jesus had a demon, had persuaded His 
friends to secure Him. This was another device to destroy Jesus, 
see vv. 14 and 38. 


47. ot adeddol cov. It is a point of controversy whether these 
were (1) the own brothers of Jesus, sons of Joseph and Mary, or (2) 
ser of Joseph by a former marriage, or (3) cousins, sons of a sister 
of Mary. 

The names of the ‘brethren’ are given ch. xiii. 55, where see note. 

It may be observed in regard to this question that the nearer the 
relationship of the déeAgot to Jesus is held to be, the more gracious 
are the words of Christ, and the nearer the spiritual kinship which ig 
compared to the human brotherhood. 


49. (Sod 1 pritnp pov kal ot ddeddpol pov. The new life subverts 
the old relationships. By the spiritual birth new ties of kindred are 
established. 
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50. doris yap dv roujoy «.r.A. ‘These which hear the word of 
God and do it’ (Luke viii. 21). 


Tov év otpavots. The addition is important. ‘Not those who do 
the will of my earthly father, but those who do the will of my hea- 
venly Father are brethren.’ The essence of sonship is obedience, 
and obedience to God constitutes brotherhood to Jesus who came to 
do 7d OéAnpa, TOD wéuwavros. John vi. 38. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


2. adotov, for 7d rAotov. Here there is no mention of the particu- 
lar boat used by Christ and his disciples, 


15. tdoopat, for ldcowuar. The latter reading is due to the in- 
fluence of grammatical uniformity, or an itacism, confusion of vowels 
that have a similar sound. 


18. oelpavros, for orelpovros. 2%. omelpavte for orelpovrt. The 
first change is less well supported than the second, but the tendency 
to assimilate in the first case to 6 orelpwy (v. 3) would be greater. 


25. éméomepev for éoreipev. The simple verb has large MS. sup- 
port, but there would be great probability of losing the preposition in 
transcribing, and very little of its insertion if not in original text. 
lor effect on sense see note infra. 


35. The insertion of ‘'Healov before rod rpopijrov, a mistaken gloss, 
has very slender authority, % being the only uncial that contains the 
reading. 

40. There is strong support for xalera: instead of xaraxalerat 
which may have been influenced by v. 30. 


48. dyyn for dyyeia, on good authority. dyyeta an explanation of 
the rarer form dyy7. 

51. dAéyec avrots 6 "Inoots. Omitted in the oldest uncials NX BD, 
appears in C and with the later uncials. The harshness of the con- 
struction without these words goes to prove a later insertion. 


52. ty PaciAclq has the best authority and is the more difficult 
reading, els r7v Baoi\elay was probably a marginal note. 


1—9. JESUS TEACHES IN Parasites. ‘THE PanraBle oF 
THE SowER. 


Mark iv. 1—9; Luke viii. 4—9. 


1. éka0yro. The usual position of a Jewish teacher. 


rapa Tv OdAkaccay. At the N. end of the Lake of Gennesaret 
there are small creeks or inlets ‘ where the ship could ride in safety 
only a few feet from the shore, and where the multitudes seated on 
both sides and before the boat could listen without distraction or 
fatigue. As if on purpose to furnish seats, the shore on hath Sdea Ki 
these narrow inlets is piled up with smooth bouldera gi Heat: 
‘Lhomson, Land and Book, p. 35. 
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émyivoioxet, a8 distinguished from the simple verb, implies a fur- 
ther and therefore a more perfect and thorough knowledge. ta ém- 
v@s, Luke i. 4, ‘that thou mayest perfectly know.’ é:l-yywors is used 
especially of the knowledge of God and of Christ as being the perfec- 
tion of knowledge. Bp. Lightfoot, Col. i. 9. 


28—80. RErstT FOR THE HEAVY LADEN. 


These words of Jesus are preserved by St Matthew only. The con- 
necting thought is, those alone shall know who desire to learn, those 
alone shall have rest who feel their burden. The babes are those 
who feel ignorant, the laden those who feel oppressed. 


28. Acvre pds pe. Jesus does not give rest to all the heavy 
laden, but to those of them who shew their want of relief by coming 
to Him. For deére see note ch. iv. 19. 


Komuavres kal trepopriopévor. Answering through parallelism to 
the last line of the stanza—é yap fvyds x.r.. The figure is from 
beasts of burden which either plough or draw chariots, wagons, &c., 
for which xomwyres and {vyés are appropriate words; or else carry 
burdens (¢opria). 

29. pdlere dm guov. i.e. ‘become my disciples;’ an idea also con- 
veyed by the word ¢vyés, which was used commonly among the Jews 
for the yoke of instruction. Stier quotes from the Mishna, ‘ Take 
upon you the yoke of the holy kingdom.’ Men of Belial=‘ Men with- 
out the yoke,’ ‘ the uninstructed.’ 


Srt mpais elut Kal rarevis ty kapS(q. The character of Jesus de- 
scribed by Himself: cp. 2 Cor. x. 1, mapaxad@ buds a THs mpguryros 
kal émcecxelas roo Xpuorod. It is this character that brings rest to the 
soul, and therefore gives us a reason why men should become His 
disciples. : , 

dvdtravow tats Wouxais pov. Cp. Jer. vi. 16, ‘Thus saith the 
Lord, Stand ye in the ways, and see, and ask for the old paths, where 
is the good way, and walk therein, and ye shall find rest for your 
souls. But they said, We will not walk therein.’ 


tats Wuxats] Not relief from external bodily toil. 


30. 16 hoprlov pee Aadpév tor. Contrast with this the burden 
of the Pharisees, ch. xxiii. 4, popria Bapéa [kal ducBdoraxra]. 


CHAPTER XII. 


4. dforovs. 6. pettov for welfwy. 7. Edeos for Zreov; in these 
instances the textus receptus represents an unauthorised change to an 
easier construction or & more usual grammatical form. 

81. The omission of rots dvOpwros after ovx agpeOjoera is on the 
‘authority of the leading editors and has the sanction of the oldest 
MSS. and several versions. But, with the exception of & B, all the 
important Uncials contain the words, and their retention gives weight 
and solemnity to the clause. 


35. ris xapSlas after Oncavpod is rightly rejected as a gloss. 
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1—18. Tue OBSERVANCE OF THE SABBATH. 


1. The disciples pluck ears of corn on the Sabbath. 2. A man 
with a withered hand cured on the Sabbath. 


St Mark ii. 23—28, iii. 1—5; 8t Luke vi. 1—11. 


1. éropet0n. St Luke has the less classical éyévero diaropevecOas. 

rots odBBaov. For the form as if from a sing. odf8Bas -aros seo 
Winer 73. 1d: cd8Saroy and ra odf8Bara, whether in singular or plural, 
mean (1) the sabbath, é& rg caBBdry, Luke vi. 7. bye 8& caBBdrwr, 
Matt. xxviii. 1. (2) The week, spwrn ocaBSdrov, Mark xvi. 9. els 
play caBSarwrv, Matt. xxviii. 1, 


émrelvacav. A late form for éwelynoay. So weway and rewg for 
Attic rewfy and revz.- 


ApEavro tOAav ordxvas. The Pharisees, who seem to have been 
watching their opportunity, make the objection as soon as the dis- 
ciples began what by Pharisaic rules was an unlawful act. 


2. 8 ovn eon rouv &y caBBary. This prohibition is a Pharisaic 
rule not found in the Mosaic Law. It was a principle with the 
Pharisees to extend the provisions of the Law and make minute regu- 
lations over and beyond what Moses commanded, in order to avoid 
the possibility of transgression. To pluck ears of corn was in a sense, 
the Pharisees said, to reap, and to reap on the Sabbath day was for- 
bidden and punishable by death. These regulations did in fact make 
void the Law; e.g. the result of this particular prohibition was to con- 
travene the intention or motive of the Sabbath. If sabbatical obser- 
vances prevented men from satisfying hunger, the Sabbath was no 
longer a blessing but an injury to man. 

3. Ahimelech, the priest at Nob, gave David and his companions 
five loaves of the shewbread (1 Sam. xxi. 1—7). ‘It is no improbable 
conjecture that David came to Nob either on the Sabbath itself, or 
when the Sabbath was but newly gone.’ Lightfoot, Hor. Heb. ad 
loc. 


4. rovs dprovs tis mpolkcews. Literally, ‘loaves of the setting 
forth,’ i.e. the bread that was set forth in the sanctuary. It was also 
called ‘continual bread’ as being set forth perpetually before the 
Lord, hence the Hebrew name, ‘bread of the presence.’ Twelve loaves 
or cakes were placed in two ‘piles’ (rather than ‘ rows,’ Lev. xxiv. 6) 
on the ‘pure table’ every Sabbath. On each pile was put a golden 
cup of Sera aaa See Exod. xxv. 30; Lev. xxiv. 6—8; Josephus, 
Ant. 111. 10. 7. 


ays wpo8érews. This use of the attribute genitive is very frequent 
in the Hebrew language, which has few adjectives in proportion to the 
substantives. Adjectives of material are almost entirely wanting 
(Rédiger’s Gesenius Hebr. Gram. p. 236). The construction however 
belongs also to Greek syntax, péd\awa 3 dorpwr...edppdvn ‘ starry 
night.’ Soph. El. 19. deuxijs xubvos wrépvys. Ant. 114. ‘a wouwy 
wing.’ See Donaldson, Grk. Gr. 454. 


éfdv iv. A late analytic form for ét7y. 
8ST MATTHEW +e 
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5. advéyvwre. For the aor. see ch. v, 21 and xi. 27, 


of tepets...BeByAotoww. By labour in removing the shewbread, pre- 
paring tire for the sacrifice, and performing the whole temple service. 
‘Not merely does the sacred history relate exceptional instances of 
Seay but the Law itself ordains labour on the Sabbath as a duty’ 
(Stier). 

BeBynAovorv. The verb is late. BéBndos (Bdw, Balyw, Bnrbs, 6a 
threshold ’) lit. = ‘ allowable for all to tread,’ 80 common, profane. 


6. pettov. The neuter gives the sense of indefinite greatness; cp. 
Luke xi. 32, wdefov Zorouwvos wde, and Eur. Jon, 973, xal mas ra 
kpeloow Ovyros ovo tbwepipduw, where ra xpeloow is equivalent to rév 
Oedy. . 

7 et Stéyvexere. This form of the conditional sentence implies 
that the action of the protasis did not take place. The Pharisees did 
not recognise the true meaning of the prophet. 


*Edecos 8m Kal ov Ovolav. Quoted a second time, see ch. ix. 13. 

There is something more binding than the Law, and that is the prin- 

_ ciple which underlies the Law. The law rightly understood is the 
expression of God’s love toman. That love allowed the act of David, 
and the labour of the priests; ‘Shall it not permit my disciples to 
satisfy their hunger?’ 

The MSS. vary between @\eos and @deov. In the classics eos is 
always masc., in Hellenistic Greek generally neuter, similar instances 
are wiofros neut. 2 Cor. viii. 2; Phil. iv. 19 alibi, and ¢7HAos neut. 
Phil, iii. 6 (Lachmann and Tischendorf). 


10. xépa txwv fnpav, i.e. paralysed or affected by atrophy. St 
Luke has 7 xelp avroi 7 defid. 

et does not introduce direct questions in Attic Greek. For this 
later use, compare Latin an and even si, The construction is pro- 
bably due to an ellipse. Winer, 639. 

11. In the other Synoptic Gospels the argument is different. ‘Is it 
lawful to do good on the Sabbath days, or to do evil? to save life or to 
kill?’ St Matthew states the argument that bears specially on the 
Jewish Law. St Luke, however, mentions the application of the same 
argument by our Lord on a different occasion, ch. xiv. 5. Our Lord’s 
answer is thrown into the form of a syllogism, the minor premiss and 
conclusion of which are left to be inferred in St Luke loc. cit. 


12. Siadépe. Cp. ch. x. 31, rodd\Gv orpovdlwy dcagédpere ipeis, 


14—21. THe PHARISEES PLOT AGAINST JESUS, WHO RETIRES. 
Mark iii. 6—12; Luke vi. 11, 12. 
14. ovpBovrAroy AaPov Kar airov. St Mark adds that the He- 
rodians joined the Pharisees. 


Orws avrdy drodtcwow. This sequence of the subjunctive on 
the historic tenses is the established usage in Hellenistic Greek. For 
4ustances in the Classics see note, ch. xiv. 36. The use of the sub- 
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junctive gradually displaced the optative mood, which does not exist 
in Modern Greek. In the N.T. it is somewhat rare. It occurs, (1) 
in conditional sentences; as, dAN el kal macxorre dea Sexacocdyny, 
paxapior, 1 Pet. iii. 14. (2) In the expression of a wish; as, undels 
kaprov pdyot, Mark xi. 14, and the formula, wy yévorro. (3) In in- 
direct questions; as, 7ptavro cugyreiv...7d rls apa eln é& adrwv, Luke 
xxii. 23. (4) In a temporal sentence; once only, in oratio obliqua, 
Acts xxv. 16. (5) With dv, ‘when subjective possibility is connected - 
with a condition’ (Winer), as Acts xvii. 18. (6) In strictly final sen- 
tences it does not occur; on the apparent instances, (a) Mark ix. 30, 
and xiv. 10, where there are strong reasons for regarding vot and 
nwapadot as subjunctive forms; and (f) Eph. i. 17, where the sentence 
introduced by ta expresses the object of the prayer or wish; see 
Winer. p. 360, note 2, and p. 363. 


15. dvexdpnoev exeiBev. See ch. x. 23. Jesus follows the prin- 
ciple which He laid down for his disciples’ guidance. 


17. 1d pybey Sid “Hoatov. Is. xlii. 1—4. The quotation follows 
the Hebr. with slight variation. After ws dy éxBddy...xplow & clause 
follows, expanding the thought of those words: ‘His force shall not 
be abated nor broken. Until he hath firmly seated judgment in the 
earth’ (Lowth’s trans.). In the LXX., Iaxwf8 and IcpayaA are inserted 
as subjects in the first clauses, and there are many verbal discre- 
pancies. 

18. 6 twats pov. ‘My servant.’ In Isaiah's prophecy, either (1) 
‘the chosen one,’ whom Jehovah raised ‘from the north’ (Is. xli. 25) 
to do his will, and bring about His people’s deliverance from the Baby- 
lonish Captivity, or (2) the nation of Israel the worker out of Je- 
hovah’s purposes, in either case in an ultimate sense the Messiah. 


Kptow. The Hebrew word (mishpat) is used in a wider sense than 
xplows denoting ‘rule,’ -‘ plan,’ ‘ordinance,’ &c. Adherirty, however, 
to the strict force of the Greek, we may regard xplovs as the ‘divine 
sentence or decree,’ so the ‘ purpose’ of God in the Gospel. 


Trois ¢Bveorv. Possibly our Lord in His retirement addressed Him- 
self more especially to the Gentiles—the Greeks, Phoenicians, and 
others, settled near the Jake. ‘They about Tyre and Sidon, a great 
multitude,...came unto Him,’ Mark iii. 8. 


19,20. These verses describe the gentleness and forbearance of 
Christ. He makcs no resistance or loud proclamation like an earthly 
prince. The bruised reed and the feebly-burning wick may be referred 
to the failing lives which Jesus restores and the sparks of faith which 
He revives. 

19. éploea. Here, only in N.T., it may be noted that in this cita- 
tion there are three drat Aeyéueva in N.T.  alperlfecv—épliferv—rivgo- 
pat, none of which occur in the LXX. version of the prophecy ; the 
fut. xaredtée is extremely rare, and the construction of éAmifey is 
- found here only in N.T. The divergence from the LKK,. gama ‘6 
an independent version, and the divergence from Bi Mathes’ & Vote 
bulary points to some translator other than the Eyenqgehsr. 

\3—s 
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dxovoe. Late for middle form dxrovserat. 


éy rats wAarelats. ‘In the open spaces’ of the city. | Jesus had re- 
tired to the desert. 


20. twos dv éxBdAy els vixos rv Kplowy, i.e. ‘until he makes his 
jedgment triumph—until he brings it to victory.’ éxBdAXAew denotes 
fhe impulse of enthusiasm. See ch. ix. 38. 

For eé vixos the lit. rendering of the Hebr. is ‘to truth.’ Mal- 
donatus suggests as an explanation of the discrepancy, a corruption 
in the Chaldwan text. But, on the other hand, els vixos expresses 
the general sense of the omitted words. 


21. ro dvépar. atrod. The LXX. reading, émt 76 édvduart, nearly 
agrees with this. The Hebrew text has ‘for his law.’ It is hardly 
probable that the mistake should have arisen, as Maldonatus sug- 
gests, from the similarity of véum and drvéuarc. 


22, 23. CuRE OF A MAN WHO WAS BLIND AND Dumb. 
Luke xi. 14—16. 


St Luke omits to mention that the man was blind as well as 
dumb. 


23. prjre otrés gor 6 vids AavelS; This form of interrogation 
implies a negative answer. Those who can scarcely hope for an 
affirmative reply, naturally give a negative cast to their question. 
‘Can this possibly (re) be the son of David?’ But the question itself 
implies a hope. See Winer, p. 641, note 3, and p. 642; Jelf, § 873. 4, 
and Goodwin, Moods and Tenses, p. 84. 


24—30. Toe Cuarce, ‘HE CASTETH OUT DEVILS BY BEELZEBUB.’ 
Tue ANSWER OF JESUS. 


Mark iii. 22—27; Luke xi. 15. 
24. BeedfeBotrA. See ch. x. 25. 


25. wdoa Bacirela peproleion «.t.A. Not that civil disputes 
destroy a nation, but a nation disunited, rent by factions, in the 
presence of a common enemy must fall. Here Satan’s kingdom is 
regarded as warring against the kingdom of God. 

Observe the gradation of Bactdela—mbrts—olxla—Zaravas; it id a 
climax; the smaller the community the more fatal the division. 
Division in an individual is a contradiction in terms. 


27. ot viol bd éy rly. éxBddAovorwy; The children are the dis- 
ciples of the Pharisees, who either really possessed the power of 
casting out evil spirits, or pretended to have that power. In either 
case the argument of Jesus was unanswerable. 


28. évavetpare Oeov. ev daxrvAy Oeod (Luke). 

Epbacev é’ yas. ‘Came upon you,’ surprised you; aorist of im- 
mediate past. ¢Odvew, from its classical force of ‘anticipating,’ or 
‘coming before others,’ passes to that of simply coming and arriving 

ata place. This was indeed probably the original meoning of the 
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word (Geldart, Mod. Greek, p. 206). It is also the modern meaning ; 
mpopOdvew being used in the sense of ‘to anticipate.’ But in such 
a phrase as &$0aca 7d arudrdoov, ‘I caught the steamer,’ a trace of 
the prevailing classical use is discerned, Both senses are found in 
N.T. For the first, 1 Thess, iv. 15, od ux) POdowmer rods KouunOévras, 
for the second, Rom. ix. 31, "Iopayr 8 Subxwy vouov dixatocvns els 
r5uov ovk EpOacev. In 2 Cor. x. 14, @Odvew is synonymous with 
épixvetabar. 


29. Not only is Satan not an ally, but he is an enemy and a van- 
quished enemy. 


Ta oxetym. Including rhv ravorNav é¢ 3 érerol#a, as well as the 
ra urdpx:vTa of St Luke—his goods and furniture, his armour 
mee generally. Cp. Is. lili. 12, rd» loxupady pepiet oxida 
(LXX). 


30. 6 pr ov per énot Kat’ dnov éorly] The thought of the contest 
between cst and Shtan is sontined: Ieee is not divided against 
himself, neither can Christ be. Neutrality is impossible in the 
Christian life. It must be for Christ or against Christ. The meta- 
phor of gathering and scattering may be from collecting and scatter- 
ing a flock of sheep, as xal 6 AvKos dpwdte: adrda xal cxoprlte Ta wpb- 
Bara (John x. 12), or from gathering and squandering wealth, money, 
&c., the resources given by God to his stewards to spend for him; cp. 
Luke xvi. 1, deeBAHOn atrg ws diacxopriguy rd Urdpxovra avrod. 


oxopt({ey, an Ionic word for the Attic oxeddvyvusu. It is found in 
Lucian, Strabo and other late writers (Lob. Phryn. 218). 


81—37. BLASPHEMING AGAINST THE Hoty GHosT. 


$1. Sid rovro. The conclusion of the whole is—you are on 
Satan’s side, and knowingly on Satan’s side, in this decisive struggle 
between the two kingdoms, and this is blasphemy against the Holy 
Ghost—an unpardonable sin. 

This answer is thrown into a poetical form, often observable in the 
more solemn, or (in human language) the more studied utterances of 
Christ. Two couplets are followed by a fifth line (otre éy rovry... 
#é\Xovrt) which affects each one of the preceding lines. 

This charge was not brought forward for the first time. For a 
while it may have been passed over in silence. When the season 
for utterance came the manner as well as the meaning of the words 
would fix themselves for ever in the memory of the listeners. 


32. ds 8 dv etry katd rod amvetparos rod dylov. To speak 
against the Holy Ghost is to speak against the clear voice of con- 
science, to call good evil and light darkness, to pursue goodness as 
such with malignity and hatred. Such sin, or sinful state, cannot be 
forgiven since from its very nature it excludes the idea of repentance. 
Jesus, who saw the heart, knew that the Pharisees were insincere 
the charge which they brought against Him, They were SkiRioang, 
to Satan what they knew to be the work of God. Tneis tome 
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attacks against the Son of man had excuse; for instance, they might 
have differed conscientiously on the question of sabbath observance, 
now they have no excuse. 


33. + wowujoare Td SéySpov kaddv «.7.A. The meaning and con- 
nection are; ‘Be honest for once; represent the tree as good, and its 
fruit as good, or the tree as evil and its fruit as evil; either say that I 
am evil and that my works are evil, or, if you admit that my works 
are good, admit that I am good also and not in league with Beelzebub.’ 


34. yoriters &v8vev. Cp.-ch. iii. 7. Here the argument is 
turned round against the Pharisees: ‘your words and works are evil, 
and spring from an evil source.’ 


The burst of indignation after an argument calmly stated resembles 
the turn in St Stephen’s speech (Acts vii. 51) oxAnporpaxndro, xal 
ameplrunrot K.T.A. 


aris Sivacde dyabd Aodctv K.7.A. Closely connected with the pre- 
ceding thought, but further illustrated by two figures—-the overflow as 
of a cistern, and the abundance of a treasury. 


weplooeupa. Cp. mwepicoetuara xd\aoudrwy. Mark viii. 8. Here 
words are regarded as the overflow of the heart. 


35. éBdAde expresses vigorous and enthusiastic teaching and 
influence. 


@noavpos. ‘Treasury or storehouse. Cp. ch. ii, 11. 


36. dpydv, without result (a and épyov, cp. the frequent rhetorical 
contrast between Adyos and épyov, also between pjua and épyov, as 
Soph. O. C. 873; Thuc. v. 111), so ‘useless,’ ‘ineffective,’ and by 
litotes ‘harmful,’ ‘pernicious.’ Cp. rots pyors tols dxdpwos Tod oxé- 
rovs. Eph. v.11. Words must be not only not evil, but they must 
be actively good. The same principle rules the decision at the final 
judgment (ch, xxv. 45). 


_ droidcovew Adyov...2« ydp tav Adyov cov...2« tav Adyov cov. 
Note the repeated ddyov...d\éywv...Aéywr. The English Version by 
translating pjua, ‘word,’ and é« r&v Aédywv cov, ‘from thy words,’ 
regards pnxa a8 synonymous with ddyos, and translates as if éx ray 
pnudrwy were read. But a different explanation may suggest itself 
if the passage be read thus: ‘every idle pjua that men shall speak, 
they shall render a dédyos thereof in the day of judgment; for 
from thy own Adyo: thou shalt be acquitted and by thy own Adyou 
thou shalt be condemned.’ The sound and rhythm of the sentence 
almost compel the reader to refer the same meaning to Aéyor 
and Aéywr and to distinguish between pjua and Adywrv. Adyos is 
the ‘reasoned word,’ the defence put forth by the individual in the 
day of judgment for this special thing— the idle expression ;’ the plural 
Aoyoe denotes the various points in the defence. In this view yap 
introduces the reason for drodwcovew Aéyor. Acquittal or condemna- 
tion shall be the result (éx) of each man’s defence, é« rod oréuards 
gov apivi oe wovnpé Sovde, Luke xix. 22. Cp. too the description of 
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the actual scene of judgment, Matt. xxv. 34—45. For the change 
from the generic dvépwra to the specializing 2nd person sing. in v. 37 
see ch, vii. 7, 8. 

The above interpretation harmonises better with facts, for fpya as 
well as piuara will come into account on the last day. 


88—42. Tur PHARISEES ASK FOR A SIGN. 


St Luke xi. 16, 29—32. St Luke omits, or at least does not state 
explicitly, the special application of the sign given in v. 40, to under- 
stand which required a knowledge of the Jewish prophets which 
would be lacking to St Luke’s readers. 


38. OAopev dard cot onpeiov iSetv. This is the second expedient 
taken by the Pharisees after their resolution to destroy Jesus. 


89. potxad(s, estranged from God; a figure often used by the 
Prophets to express the defection of Israel from Jehovah. Cp. ch. 
xvi, 4 and Is. i. 21, was éyévero wrépyn wodts meorn Xiav wrijpys Kpl- 
oews; and Is. lvii. 3. 

40. Jonah is a sign (1) as affording a type of the Resurrection, 
(2) as a preacher of righteousness to a people who needed repentance 
as this generation needs it. 


év rq Kkowlg Tov Krjrovs. The A.V. introduces a needless difficulty 
by translating xyrovs, ‘whale.’ xijros (probably from a root meaning 
‘cleft,’ so ‘hollow,’ &c., perhaps connected with squatus, ‘a shark’) 
means & ‘sea monster:’ deAgdivas Te kivas Te kal elwore peifov Edyra | 
qynros. Od. xt. 97. 

The O.T. rendering is more accurate, ‘the fish’s belly’ (Jonah ii. 1), 
‘a great fish,’ (Jonah i. 17). It is scarcely needful to note that there 
are no whales in the Mediterranean. 


41. dvaoricovrat «.r.A., ‘Shall stand up in the judgment, (i.e, in 
the day of judgment) beside.’ When on the day of judgment the Nine- 
vites stand side by side with the men of that generation, they will by 
their penitence condemn the impenitent Jews. 


els To Kifpvypa. Cp. els duarayds dyyéAwy, Acts viii. 53. In both 
instances e/s appears to be equivalent to év. The two prepositions 
were originally identical in form and meaning -evs. In proof of this 
cp. dwecwev ev xotdredov vdaros Oeo3. Pind. Pyth. v. 37. In later 
Greek the two forms are interchanged: 6 wy els rdv KoArov Too trarpos, 
John i. 18. w’ adrd dodoy els oxdgny, Epict. 11. 22, 71. On the 
other hand, év for eis, as ériorpéar amecBets ev Ppovnce: dixalwy, Luke 
1.17. damedOeiv év Baravely, Epict. 1.11, 32. See Donaldson’s Greek 
Grammar, p. 510. Clyde’s Greek Syntaz, § 83, obs. 4. 

42. Bacltooa vorov. ‘The Queen of the South.’ So correctly 
and not a queen of the South as some translate. The absence of the 
definite article in the original is due to the influence of the Hebrew 
idiom. For an account of the queen of Sheba or Southern Arabia, see 
1 Kings x. 1. 

Bac(ktooa. This form is found in wil the leke whors ior Noe 
classical Bagtkea, See Lob, Phryn. %. 
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8 
43—45. A Ficur8 TO ILLUSTRATE THE SURPASSING WICKEDNESS OF 
THE DAY. 


Luke xi. 24—26, where the connection is different. St Luke, as 
usual, omits the direct application to Israel. 

This short parable explains the supreme wickedness of the present 
generation. And herein lies the connection. The Jews of former 
times were like a man possessed by a single demon, the Jews of the 
day are like a man possessed by many demons. And this is in 
accordance with a moral law. If the expulsion of sin be not followed 
by real amendment of life, and perseverance in righteousness, a more 
awful condition of sinfulness will result. See note v. 45, 


43. 8é ‘but,’ introducing the explanation of the facts stated. 
The connection is obscured in A.V. by the omission of the particle. 


dviSpoev trémreov. The waterless desert uninhabited by man was 
regarded by the Jews as the especial abode of evil spirits. 


44. oyxoAdfovra. Properly ‘at leisure.’ There must be no lei- 
sure in the Christian life; to have cast out a sin does not make a 
man safe from sin. Christians are ol cwfduevor not of gecwopévor. 


45. otras torat Kal ry yeveg TavTy. Israel had cast forth the 
demon of idolatry—the sin of its earlier history, but worse demons 
had entered in—the more insidious and dangerous sins of hypocrisy 
and hardness of heart. 


46—t0. JEsus 1s soucat By His MorHer anp BreTHREN. THE 
TRUE MoTHER AND BRETHREN OF JESUS. 


Mark iii. 31—35; Luke viii. 19—21. 


The account is given with very slight variation by the three Synop- 
tists. But see Mark iii. 21 and 30, 31, where a motive is suggestead— 
‘When his friends heard of it, they went out to lay hold on Him: for 
they said, He is beside Himself’ (v. 21). It would seem that the 
Pharisees, on the pretext that Jesus had a demon, had persuaded His 
friends to secure Him. This was another device to destroy Jesus, 
see vv. 14 and 38. 


47. of aded\dol cov. It is a point of controversy whether these 
were (1) the own brothers of Jesus, sons of Joseph and Mary, or (2) 
ey of Joseph by a former marriage, or (3) cousins, sons of a sister 
of Mary. 

The names of the ‘brethren’ are given ch, xiii. 55, where see note. 

It may be observed in regard to this question that the nearer the 
relationship of the ddedk¢ol to Jesus is held to be, the more gracious 
are the words of Christ, and the nearer the spiritual kinship which is 
compared to the human brotherhood. 


49. {Sod 1 prityp pov Kal ol dSeddol pov. The new life subverts 
the old relationships. By the spiritual birth new ties of kindred are 
established. 
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50. doris yap dy moujoy «.t.A, ‘These which hear the word of 
God and do it’ (Luke viii. 21). 


Tov év ovpavots. The addition is important. ‘Not those who do 
the will of my earthly father, but those who do the will of my hea- 
venly Father are brethren.’ The essence of sonship is obedience, 
and obedience to God constitutes brotherhood to Jesus who came to 
do rd Oé\nua Too wéuwarros. John vi. 38. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


2. otov, for 7d wAotov. Here there is no mention of the particu- 
lar boat used by Christ and his disciples, 


15. ldoopa, for ldcowua. The latter reading is due to the in- 
fluence of grammatical uniformity, or an itacism, confusion of vowels 
that have a similar sound. 


18. o-elpavros, for cmrelpovros. 24. omrelpavtefor orelpovrs. The 
first change is less well supported than the second, but the tendency 
to assimilate in the first case to 6 orelpwv (v. 3) would be greater. 


25. émwéorepey for éomeipev. The simple verb has large MS. sup- 
port, but there would be great probability of losing the preposition in 
transcribing, and very little of its insertion if not in original text. 
lor effect on sense see note infra. 


85. The insertion of ‘Hoalov before roi popirou, a mistaken gloss, 
has very slender authority, % being the only uncial that contains the 
reading. 


40. There is strong support for xaleras instead of xaraxalerat 
which may have been influenced by v. 30. 


48. dyyn for dyyeia, on good authority. dyyeta an explanation of 
the rarer form dyy7. 

51. déyer ad’rois 6 "Inoots. Omitted in the oldest uncials 8 BD, 
appears in C and with the later uncials. The harshness of the con- 
struction without these words goes to prove a later insertion. 


52. +7 Bacwrelg has the best authority and is the more difficult 
reading. els ryv Bacivelay was probably a marginal note. 


1—9. JESUS TEACHES IN Parasbues. THE PAanraBlE oF 
THE SoOWER. 


Mark iv. 1—9; Luke viii. 4—9. 


1. éxa0yro. The usual position of a Jewish teacher. 


Tapa tiv Oddacocay. At the N. end of the Lake of Gennesaret 
there are small creeks or inlets ‘ where the ship could ride in safety 
only a few feet from the shore, and where the multitudes seated on 
both sides and before the boat could listen without distraction or 
fatigue. As if on purpose to furnish seats, the shore on both eidea A 
these narrow inlets is piled up with smooth bouldera Gi Heawids: 
‘Lhomson, Land and Book, p. 35. 
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2. els wdofov. See crit. notes, and compare such expressions as 
Epxovrac els otxov, Mark iii. 19. 


8. év wapaBodats. Up to this time Jesus had preached repentance, 
proclaiming the kingdom, and setting forth the laws of it in direct 
terms. He now indicates by parables the reception, growth, charac- 
teristics, and future of the kingdom. ‘The reason for this manner of 
teaching is given below, vv. 10—15. : 

arapaBoAx, from wapaBddXev, ‘to put side by side,’ ‘compare’ (Hebr. 
mashal)=‘ a likeness’ or ‘comparison.’ The meaning of the Hebrew 
word extends to proverbial sayings: 1 Sam. x. 12; Prov.i.1, and to 
poetical narration, Ps. lxxviii. 2 (see Dean Perowne’s note). Parables 
differ from fables in being pictures of possible occurrences—frequently 
of actual daily occurrences,—and in teaching religious truths rather 
than moral truths. See below v. 10 and v. 33. 


4. & pev...ddda 8é. For this use of the relative as a demonstrative 
cp. dv wer eSepav bv b8 dréxrewayv, ch. xxi. 35. ods pev e&éBadov Trav 
worray ovs 5¢ awréopatay (Dem.); and for ddda dé, following & pév, 
cp. of mév...ddAdoe dé...€repoe 52, ch. xvi. 14; Winer, p. 130. 6s 7 6 like 
6 4 76 was Originally demonstrative, but the relative and the article are 
traced to independent originals, Clyde’s Greek Syntax, § 30. (Ed. 5.) 

Tapa tiv dddv, i.e, along the narrow footpath dividing one field 
from another. 


5. td werpwdy. Places where the underlying rock was barely 
covered with earth. The hot sun striking on the thin soil and warm- 
ing the rock beneath would cause the corn to spring up rapidly and 
then as swiftly to wither. 


7 aidxavOar. Virgil mentions among the ‘plagues’ of the wheat, 


‘Ut mala culmos 
Esset robigo segnisque horreret in arvis 
Carduus.’ Georg. 1. 150—153. 


8. 8 ply éxardy, «7.4. Thomson, Land and Book, p. 83, ascribes 
the different kinds of fertility to different kinds of grain; ‘barley yields 
more than wheat, and white maize sown in the neighbourhood, often 
yields several hundred fold.’ It is however better to refer the dif- 
ference of yield to differences in particular parts of the good soil. The 
highest in the kingdom of God differ in receptivity and fruitfulness. 
As to the fact, cf. Strabo, xv. p. 1063 c.: wodvotros 5 dyav tort wore 
éxarovrdxyouy 6’ duarod nal xpiOnv Kal aupdv éxrpépeay tore 8 ore kai 
diaxootovraxouy, 


10—17. Tur Reason wHy JESUS TEACHES IN PARABLES. 
Mark iv. 10—12; Luke viii. 10. 


10. évwapaBodais. The parable is suited (1) to the uninstructed, 

as being attractive in form and as revealing spiritual truth exactly in 
Proportion to the capacity of the hearer, and (2) to the divinely wise 
45 wrapping up a secret which he can penetrate by Ms Epo in- 
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sight. In this it resembles the Platonic myth; it was the form in 
which many philosophers clothed their deepest thoughts. (3) It ful- 
fils the condition of all true knowledge. He alone who seeks finds. 
In relation to Nature, Art, God Himself, it may be said the dull ‘see- 
ing see not.’ The commonest and most obvious things hide the 
greatest truths. (4) The divine Wisdom has been justified in re- 
spect to this mode of teaching. The parables have struck deep into 
the thought and language of men (not of Christians only), as no other 
teaching could have done; in proof of which it is sufficient to name 
such words and expressions as ‘talents,’ ‘dispensation,’ ‘leaven,’ 
‘prodigal son,’ ‘light under a bushel,’ ‘ building on sand.’ 


1l. rd pvoripta tis Bactrclas rev otpavay. Secrets known only 
to the initiated—the inner teaching of the gospel. St Pau! regards as 
‘mysteries,’ the spread of the gospel to the Gentiles, Eph. iii. 3. 4, 9; 
the doctrine of the resurrection, 1 Cor. xv. 51, the conversion of the . 
Jews, Rom. xi. 25; the relation of Christ to His Church; Eph. 
v. 32. 


To the Greek, zvortpia would recall the associations of Eleusis and 
Samothrace, and so necessarily bring a part of the mystic thought 
into Christianity; only, however, to contrast the true Christian 
mysticism, which is open to all (viv 5& épavepwdOn rots aylos adrod, 
Col. i. 27), with the secresy and exclusiveness of the pagan mysteries, 
Bp. Lightfoot on Col. i. 21—28, The derivation is from pdew, ‘to 
close the lips.’ The initiated are called pepunuévoe or rédecor (fully 
instructed); the use of the latter word may be applied to the same 
conception in.1 Cor. il. 6, coplay Aahoduev év rots Tedelots...0e00 coplay 
év pvornply Kkexpuypévyv. See also Phil. iii. 153 Hebr. v. 14. 


12. Op. ch. xxv. 29. 


13. 8d rotro...d7t. Jesus teaches in parables, because, as it is, 
the people do not understand, &c., i.e. (1) either He teaches them in 
the simplest and most attractive form so as by degrees to lead them 
on to deeper knowledge, or (2) He teaches in parables because it is 
not fitting that divine truths should be at ohce patent to the unre- 
flective and indifferent multitude. 


In the parallel passages a final clause takes the place of the causal 
sentence: Mark iv. 11, éxelvots 5¢ rots &w ev wapaBorais Ta wdvra ylverat 
tva BAdrovres BAérwou x.7r.X. Luke viii. 10, rots 5¢ Nowrots év mwapaBo- 
Aais tva Brérovres Br€rwow x.7.X. The final particle ta denotes in- 
tention or aim. But in regard to God’s dealing, all results are intended 
results, and the usual distinction between consecutive and final , 
clauses is lost. The result of teaching by parables was that the care- 
less and indifferent did not understand, it was the intention of God; 
in other words it is @ spiritual law that those only who have sloris 
shall learn. The form and thought of the original Hebrew corre- 
sponds with this view. ' 


14. Is. vi. 9,10. The words form. part of The misnon tsa. 
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15. émraxivOn 4 KapSla. The heart, regarded by the ancients 
‘ as the seat of intelligence, has become gross or fat, and so closed 
against the perception of spiritual truth. 


pytore Swow...idcopat. For the sequence of the subjunctive and 
future indicative co-ordinately after o final particle, cp. Rev. xxii. 14, 
paxaptot ol wrdvovres Tas oToAds abruy, va Estar 7 éfovola abrwv...Kai 
elcéX\Oworv. For the future, among other passages, cp. Gal. ii. 4, 
where the best editors read tva tas karadovAdcovow. See Winer, p. 
361. In the classics the future indicative in pure final clauses is found 
after Stws and 8dpa, never after tva or ws, and very seldom after the 
simple yu). Goodwin’s Moods and Tenses, p. 68. Elmsley, however 
(Eur. Bacch., p. 164) does not admit the exception of tva. See Winer, 
loc. cit. above. In the N.T. 8rws occurs with the future, Matt. ch. 
xxvi. 59, and, on good MS. authority, Rom. iii. 4, As distinguished 
from the subjunctive in such instances the future indicative implies 
& more permanent condition. 


16. tpov St paxdptor of dpOadrpol. The disciples have discernment 
to understand the explanation which would be thrown away on the 
unistructed multitude, 


1s—23. THe Parasite or THE SoWER IS EXPLAINED. 
Mark iv, 14—20; Luke viii. 11—15. 


19, On some the word of God makes no impression, as we say; 
some hearts are quite unsusceptible of good. 


mavTés dkovovros. Si quis audit, quisquis est, for the classical 
édy ris dxovoy. mgs here follows the usage of Hebr. kol, ‘all,’ or 
‘any.’ See note ch. xxiv, 22, 


20, 21. ebOds...e00%5, The unstable and volatile nature is as quick 
to be attracted by the gospel at first, as it is to abandon it afterwards 
when the trial comes. 


6 St owapels. ‘He that was sown.’ The man is compared to the 
seed. Comp. the more definite expression in Luke viii. 14, ro 6¢é eds 
ras axavOas meaov ovrol elow ol dxovcavres. For a defence of the A.V. 
‘He that receiveth the seed’ (omapels being taken in the sense of ri 
orepouévny Alyurrov), see M°Clellan, New Testament, &c., ad loc. 


21. yevonévns St OAlfews 7] Stwypod. Jesus forecasts the persccu- 
tion of Christians, and the time when ‘ the love of many shall wax 
cold,’ ch. xxiv. 12. 


oxavdarlferar. ‘Falls,’ is ensnared by attempting to avoid persecu- 
tion. See note, ch. v. 29. 


22. + péptpva rov aldvos kal 1) amdry Tov mAovrov. St Mark 
adds al mwepi ra ALTA emifuular, St Luke Hdovwv rof Biov. These 
things destroy the ‘singleness’ of the Christian life. Compare with 
this the threefold employment of the world as described by Christ, 

at the time of the Flood, at the destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah, 
and at the coming of the Son of man. (Luke svi. 2%—AW.) 
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pépyva, ‘absorbing care,’ from a root that connects it with mepun- 
pliw, udprus, memoria, mora. . 


23. The word will be more fruitful in some hearts than in others. 
Even the Apostles exemplified this. The triple division in* their 
number seems to point to differences of gifts and spiritual fruit- 
fulness. 


24—80. Tuer Parasite or tHe Tares. Confined to St Matthew. 


24. wmapéOykev here and v. 31 only in this sense. Elsewhere of 
‘setting meat before a guest’—the usual Homeric use of the word— 
Mark vi. 41, viii. 6, 7; Luke xi. 6. Of committing a charge to a per- 
son, Luke xii. 48; 2 Tim. ii. 2. In mid. voice, of ‘ proving’ by com- 
parison, Acts xvii. 3. Here the word might be taken in a similar 
sense ‘made a similitude,’ rapaBorj regarded ag cognate. 


omelpayrt, not ‘which sowed,’ A.V. but when he sowed. 


25. wy 8&8 ro KxabetSav rods dvé odrrous, i.e. during the night. 
The expression is not introduced ‘nto the Lord’s explanation of the 
parable. 


éréomapev hifdvia. Travellers mention similar instances of spite- 
ful conduct in the East, and elsewhere, in modern times. él gives 
the force of an after sowing or sowing over the good seed. 


{ifavea. Probably the English ‘darnel;’ Latin, lolium; in the 
earlier stages of its growth this weed very closely resembles wheat, 
indeed can scarcely be distinguished from it. This resemblance gives 
an obvious point to the parable. The good and the evil are often 
indistinguishable in the visible church. The Day of Judgment will 
separate. Men have tried in every age to make the separation before- 
hand, but have failed. For proof of this read the history of the 
Essenes or the Donatists. The Lollards—as the followers of Wyck- 
liffe were called—were sometimes by a play on the word lolium iden- 
tified by their opponents with the tares of this parable. A friend 
suggests the reflection: ‘How strange it was that the very men who 
applied the word ‘‘Lollard” from this parable, acted in direct oppo- 
sition to the great lesson which it taught, by being persecutors,’ 


The parable of the Farés has a sequence in thought on the parable 
of the Sower. The latter shows that the kingdom of God will not be 
coextensive with the world; all men have not sufficient faith to re- 
ceive the word. This indicates that the kingdom of God—the true 
Church—is not coextensive with the visible Church. Some who seem 
to be subjects of the Kingdom are not really subjects. 


ébavy, ‘was manifest,’ when the good corn made fruit: hefore 
that they were indistinguishable. 
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$1—33. (1) Tse Parasite or THE Mustarp Seep. (2) Tue 
PaRaBLE OF THE LEAVEN WHICH LEAVENED THE MEat. 


(1) Mark iv. 30—32. (1) and (2) Luke xiii, 18—21. 


The ‘mystery’ or secret of the future contained in these two para- 
bles has reference to the growth of the Church; the first regards the 
growth in its external aspect, the second in its inner working. 

The power that plants possess of absorbing within themselves, and 

. assimilating the various elements of the soil in which they are 
planted, and the surrounding gases—not by one channel but by 
many—the conditions too under which this is done—the need of 
water, of the breath of heaven and of sunlight—find a close parallel 
in the history and influence of the Church of Christ. It is an 
instance where the thought of the illustration is deepened by fresh 
knowledge. 


81. dv AaBdv dvOpeos Loretpey. Bray crapy, St Mark, who thus 
does not name an agent, the planter of the seed. 

év T@ dyp@ avrod. els x#rov éavrod (Luke), ‘his own garden,’ with 
special reference to the land of Israel. 


82. pixpérepov tdvrav Tov oreppdrwv. Not absolutely the least, 
but least in proportion to the plant that springs from the seed. 
Moreover the mustard seed was used proverbially of anything exces- 
sively minute. 

katacknvoty éy rots kAdSois avrov, i.e. settle for the purpose of 
rest or shelter or to eat the seeds, of which goldfinches and linnets 
are very fond. (Tristram, Nat. Hist. of Bible, p. 473.) xarackn- 
vo. Literally, dwell in tents, If we think of the leafy huts 
constructed for the feast of tabernacles the propriety of the word 
will be seen. The mustard plant does not grow to a very great 
height, so that St Luke’s expression éyévero els Sévdpov [uéya] must 
not be pressed. Dr Thomson (Land and Book) mentions as an 
exceptional instance that he found it on the plain of Akkar as 
tall as a horse and its rider. ‘e 


Katacknvoty. For the infinitive termination see Winer, p. 92. 
Cp. the contraction xpvcde: = xpveot, though in infin. generally xpucdev 
=xpvootv, also the Pindaric forms fxoow for éxyovow, &e. dédoe for 
dldov. (Donaldson’s Pindar, de Stilo Pindari, p. liv) and the Thessa- 
lian genitive form is.-o. for -ov (Papillon, Compar. Phil. 112 note). 


83. Lippy. Except in this one parable, leaven is used of the 
working of evil; cp. pixpd {vpn dAov 7d Pipaua fuuot, Gal. v. 9; 1 Cor. 
v. 6; and éxxaOdpare ody rhv madalay fyunv, 1 Cor. v. 7. So, too, in 
the Rabbinical writings. This thought probably arose from the pro- 
hibition of leaven during the paschal season. But the secrecy and 
the all-pervading character of leaven aptly symbolize the growth of 
Christianity, (1) as a society penetrating everywhere by a subtle and 
mysterious operation until in this light—as a secret brotherhood—it 

appeared dangerous to the Roman empire, (2) as an influence unfelt 
at first growing up within the human soul. 
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Sir Bartle Frere on Indian Missions, p. 9; speaking of the gradual 
change wrought by Christianity in India, says, in regard to religious 
innovations in general: ‘They are always subtle in operation, and 
gonerally little noticeable at the outset in comparison with the power 
of their ultimate operation.’ 


ware tela, ‘three seahs.’ In Gen. xviii. 6, Abraham bids Sarah 
‘make ready three ‘‘seahs” of fine meal, knead it and make cakes 
upon the hearth.’ 


84. éy wapaBodats. In reference to the teaching by parables it may 
be remarked, (1) that the variety in the subject-matter not only gives 
great vivacity and fulness to the instruction, but the several illus- 
trations would interest specially particular classes and persons—the 
fisherman on the lake, the farmer and the merchant would each in 
turn find his own pursuit furnishing a figure for divine things, even 
the poor woman standing on the outskirts of the crowd learns that 
her daily task is fruitful in spiritual lessons. (2) As descriptive of 
the kingdom of heaven they set it forth us incapable of definition, as 
presenting many aspects, as suggested by a variety of external things, 
though not itself external. (3) For the general effect on the imagi- 
nation and for variety comp. the series of images by which Homer 
describes the march of the Achwan host. Jl. u. 455—484, 


35. Smrws tAnpwhy, For the meaning of this formula cp. note, 
ch. 11. ' 


Sid Tov wpodijrov, Asaph, the author of Ps. lxxviii. from which 
this quotation is taken. He is called ‘Asaph the seer,’ 2 Chron. 
xxix. 30. 

The quotation does not agree verbally with the LXX. where the 
last clause is POéyiouae rpoBrAnwata dm’ dpxjs. It is a direct transla- 
tion of the Hebrew. The psalm which follows these words is a review 
of the histcry of Israel from the Exodus to the reign of David. This 
indicates the somewhat wide sense given to ‘parables’ and ‘dark 
sayings.’ Here the mashal, rapaBod7y, or ‘comparison,’ implies the 
teachings of history. Though possibly the term may apply only to 
the antithetical form of Hebrew poetry. See Dean Perowne ad loc. 


épevyeo@ar. Tonic form for Attic épuyydyw, cp. rvyxdvw for redyu, 
ANavOdvw for AjOw. Cp. epedyero olvoBapeiwy, Ud. 1x. 374. (xduara) 
épevryerat nrrecpdvde, Od. vy. 438. The word is similarly used in Pindar 
and Theocritus, and in the LXX. of lions roaring, Hos. xi. 11; Amos 
ili. 4, 8; of water bursting forth, Lev. xi. 10, and in Ps, xviii. 2 figu- 
ratively judpa rH Nuépg epevyerac pjua. Here only in the softened. 
sense of ‘speaking;’ such softening of coarse and strong meanings is 
characteristic of Alexandrine Greek, cp. oxvAAew. 


karaBoAry, foundation, beginning. So used by Pindar and Polyb. 
éx xatraBoArns karnyoperv, Polyb. xxvi. 1, 9. KaraBodrry éracita ‘or 
Gevédov UreBddXETO wodvxpovlov Tupavvldos, EIT. G2. GH. wR Tor 
GeuédAtoy KaraBarrduevos meTavoias ard vexpuy Epywv. Bis. Wi. b- 
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36—43. EXPLANATION OF THE PARABLE OF THE TaREs, in St 
Matthew only. 


89. ovvré\era. In classical Greek ‘a joint subscription, or association 
for paying state dues,’ &c. later the ‘completion’ of a scheme opposed 
to dpx7 or ém:Bodn, cp. cuvrdrcrav ériGetvac rois Epyos, Polyb. x1. 33, 7. 


cuvréiaa alovos. ‘Completion of the fon,’ the expression is 
confined to this Gospel; see below, vv. 40 and 49 and ch. xxiv. 3, but 
compare Hebr. ix. 26, éwi ouvredelg trav alwvwy, ‘at the completion of 
the Hons,’ and 1 Cor, x. 11, ra ré\7 rév aldvwy, the ends or the final 
result of the Hons. In the two last passages the ‘ons’ are the 
successive periods previous to the advent of Christ, the ‘on’ of the 
text is the period introduced by Christ, which will not be completed 
till his second Advent. 


41. wdvra tad oxdvSada. Everything that ensnares or tempts 
men to destruction ; see ch. v. 29. 


42. 6 KdavOuds kal 6 Bovypos trav 68dvrav. For the force of the 
article see ch. viii. 12. ‘The grinding of the teeth and the uttering 
of piercing shrieks give relief in an agony of pain.’ Darwin, Ezpres- 
sion of the Emotions, p. 177. 


43. rére of Slxasor «.7.A. Cp. Dan. xii. 3, ‘Then they that be 
wise shall shine as the brightness of the firmament.’ 


44. Tue Paraste or tHE Hip Treasure, in this Gospel only. 


In ancient times, and in an unsettled country like Palestine, where 
there were no banks, in the modern sense, it was a common practice 
to conceal treasures in the ground. Even at this day the Arabs are 
keenly alive to the chance of finding such buried stores. The dis- 
honesty of the purchaser must be excluded from the thought of the 
parable. The unexpected discovery, the consequent excitement and 
joy, and the eagerness to buy at any sacrifice, are the points to be 
observed in the interpretation. 


eipwv. Here the kingdom of heaven presents itself unexpectedly, 
‘Christ is found of one who sought Him not.’ The woman of Sama- 
ria, the jailer at Philippi, the centurion by the Cross are instances, 


moe mavra Soa tye. This is the renunciation which is always 
needed for the winning of the kingdom, cp. ch. x. 38. Thus Paul 
gave up position, Matthew wealth, Barnabas lands. 


dyopdfe. trav dypév éxetvov. Puts himself in a position to attain 
the kingdom. 


45, 46. Tue Panapie o¥ tHE Peart or Great Price, in St Mat- 
thew only. 


Here the story is of one who succeeds in getting what he strives to 
obtain. The Jewish or the Greek ‘seekers after God,’ possessing 
minany pearls, but still dissatisfied, sought others yet more Caoiee, and 
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finding one, true to the simplicity in Christ, renounce all for that; 
the one his legalism, the other his philosophy. Nathaniel, Apollos, 
Timotheus, Justin Martyr are amongst those who thus sought and 
found. 


46. émpaxey, ‘sells at once,’ The perfect marks the quickness of 
the transaction, cp. Dem. Phil. 1.19, 5€55x@a:, ‘instantly determined 
upon.’ Soph. 4j. 275, viv & ws Ernte xawérvevoe trys vocou, | Ketvds Te 
Avwy was EANAaTat kaxy, and 479, 7 Kadds reOvnxévat, ‘or at once nobly 
die.’ See Jebb on both passages. 7d uh éurodwy avavraywricry evvola 
rerlunrat, (Thuc. 11. 45) ‘is at once held in honour.’ Donaldson, Greek 
Grammar, p. 409, (cc.) 


47—50. THe ParaBLeE or THE Nev, in St Matthew only. 


47. ocayyvyn. A drag-net or seine (the English word comes from 
the Greek through sagena of the Vulgate). One end of the seine is 
held on the shore, the other is hauled off by a boat and then returned 
to the land. In this way a large number of fishes of all kinds is 
enclosed. Seine-fishing is still practised on the coasts of Devonshire 
and Cornwall. 

The teaching of this parable partly coincides with that of the para- 
ble of the Tares (vv. 24—-30). In both are exhibited the mixture of 
good and evil in the visible Church, and the final separation of 
them. But here the thought is specially directed to the ingathering 
of the Church. The ministers of Christ will of necessity draw con- 
verts of diverse character, good and evil, and actuated by different 
motives. From the parable of the tares we learn not to reject any 
from within the Church, in the hope of expelling the element of evil. 
It is a parable of the settled Church. This is a missionary parable. 
It teaches that as a matter of history or of fact, no barrier or external 
test will serve to exclude the unworthy convert. 


50. els mv kdptvov Tov mupds. The article has the same force as 
in 6 xAav@uds. The figure may be generally drawn from an oriental 
mode of punishment, or there may be special reference to Dan. iii. 6. 


61, 52. Tue Scrrses or tHE Kincpom or HEAveEN. 


51. ovyykare. aivecis, ‘intelligent apprehension,’ is used spe- 
cially of spiritual intelligence, Col.i. 9. Cp. ch. xvi. 12, xvii. 13. 


52. OnrevOels ty Bacirelqg. The new law requires a new order 
of Scribes who shall be instructed in the kingdom of heaven—in- 
structed in its mysteries, its laws, its future—as the Jewish Scribes 
are instructed in the observances of the Mosaic law. 


Katwvad Kal qmadata. (1) Just as the householder brings from his 
stores or treasury precious things which have been heir-looms for 
generations, as well as newly acquired treasures; the disciples fol- 
lowing their master’s example will exhibit the true teaching, oi tne DS. 
law, and add thereto the new lessons of Christianity. @)\ Soctest 
interpretation finds a reference to Jewish sacrificial users 
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sometimes the newly-gathered fruit or corn, sometimes the produce of 
a former year furnished the offering. The wise householder was 
ready for all emergencies, So the Christian teacher will have an apt 
lesson on each occasion. 

As applied to the teaching of Christ Himself xa:va points to the 
fresh revelation, mzada:da to the Law and the Prophets on which the 
new truths rested and from which they were evolved. Instances are, 
the extended and deeper meaning given to the decalogue, and to the 
law of forgiveness, &c., the fresh light thrown on prophecy and on 
Rabbinical sayings, the confirmation of the ancient dealings of God 
combined with the revelation of entirely new truths, as that of the 
resurrection,—of the Christian Church,—of the Sacraments,—of the 
extension of the Gospel to the Gentiles. _ 


53—58. THe PROPHET IN HIS OWN COUNTRY 
Mark vi. 1—6; Luke iv. 16—30. 


In Mark the incident is placed between the cure of Jairus’ daughter 
and the mission of the Twelve; in Luke our Lord’s discourse in the 
synagogue is given at length. But many commentators hold with 
great probability that St Luke’s narrative refers to a different and 
earlier visit to Nazareth. 


53. perijpev. Only here and ch. xix. 1 in N.T. The seemingly 
intransitive use of alpecy comes from the familiar phrase alpew orddov, 
‘to start an expedition,’ then, the object being omitted, as in many 
English nautical phrases, ‘to start.’ This use of the compound 
peralpey however does not appear to be classical. 


54. tiv warp(Sa atrov. Nazareth and the neighbourhood. 


55. ovx otros ori 6 tod téxrovos vids; In Mark vi. 3, 6 vlds 
Maplas xai ddeAdos "JaxwBou xal "Iwarros xal "lovéia xal Zluwvos; No 
allusion being made to the father, as in the other synoptists, possibly 
Joseph was no longer living. For 6 réxrovos vids Mark has 6 réxrwy. 
As every Jew was taught a trade there would be no improbability in 
the carpenter’s son becoming a scribe. But it was known that Jesus 
had not had the ordinary education of a scribe. 


of ddeAdpol avrov. Probably the sons of Joseph and Mary. It is 
cerjain that no other view would ever have been propounded except 
for the assumption that the blessed Virgin remained ever-virgin. 

Two theories have been mooted in support of this assumption. 
(1) The ‘brethren of the Lord’ were His cousins, being sons of Cleo- 
phas (or Alpheus), and Mary, a sister of the Virgin Mary. (2) They 
were sons of Joseph by a former marriage. | 

Neither of these theories derives any support from the direct words 
of Scripture, and some facts tend to disprove either. The second 
theory is the least open to objection on the ground of language, and 
of the facts of the gospel. 

The brethren of the Lord were probably not in the number of the 
Twelve. This seems to be rendered nearly certain by St John’s 

assertion (Vii. 5) ode yap ob adedpot adtod enlotevev els adrév, and 
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is strengthened by the way in which the brethren’s names are in- 

troduced, as though they were more familiar than Jesus to the 

aa of Nazareth ; it seems to be implied that they were still living 
ere. 

James afterwards became president or bishop of the Church at 
Jerusalem: he presided at the first Council and pronounced the deci- 
sion: 61d éyw xplyw x.7.d. (Acts xv. 19). The authorship of the Epistle 
is generally ascribed to him. His manner of life and his death are 
described by Hegesippus (Eus. H. £. 11. 23, p. 58, 59, Bright’s ed.). 
Of Joses nothing further is known. Jude is most probably to be 
identified with the author of the Epistle bearing his name. Tradi- 
tion has an interesting story concerning his two grandsons, who 
being arrested as descendants of the royal house and therefore pos- 
sible leaders of sedition, and brought before the Emperor Domitian, 
described their poverty, and shewed him their hands, rough and 
horny from personal toil, and so dispelled the idea of danger and 
regained their freedom (Eus. H. FE. 111. 21). Of Simeon tradition has 
nothing certain or trustworthy to report. 

For the many difficult and intricate questions involved in the con- 
troversy as to the ‘brethren of the Lord,’ see the various articles in 
Dict. of the Bible, and Bp. Lightfoot’s dissertation in his edition of 
the Epistle to the Galatians. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


8. dwéCero, probably right (8 B), for éero. 


6. yeverlois yevopévors, for yeveotwy yevouévwy, The dative has 
devisive authority. The gen. abs. a grammatical note, which has 
come into the text as the easier reading. 


14, 22, 25. The subject "Incois omitted, insertion due to lectiona- 
ries or marginal note. 


19. tov xdprov. The plural rods xdprous (‘grassy places’) has 
the support of the late MSS.: the gen. sing. is the reading of NBC*. 

25, 26. The true reading éml rq OdX....€rl ris Oar. reverses the 
textus receptus. The change of case after él, and of the order of the 
participle, is suggestive: wepim. érl r7yv Odd. ‘walking over the sea,’ 
éml rns Gar. epi. ‘upon the sea,’ (the wonder that first struck the dis- 
ciples,) ‘ walking,’ a secondary thought. 

30. loxvpov, omitted by Tischendorf on the evidence of 8 B* 33. 
Lachmann and Tregelles, who retain it, did not know of &. 


1—12. Henop THE TETRARCH PUTS TO DEATH JOHN THE Baptist. 


Mark vi. 14—29, where the further conjectures as to The personmig 
of Jesus are given, ‘Elias, a [or the\ prophet, or a8 ons oi Une Bro" 
phets,’ and the whole account is narrated in The WATS, G2VAOBOS TH 
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ner of St Mark. St Luke relates the cause of the imprisonment, iii. 
19, 20; the conjectures as to Jesus, ix. 7—9. 


1. év éxelvp tO Katpo. During the mission journey of the 
Twelve. See Mark focnett en m . 

‘“Hpwdys. Herod Antipas, tetrarch of Galilee and Perea. He was 
a son of Herod the Great, and Malthaké, a Samaritan, who was also 
the mother of Archelaus and Olympias. He was thus of Gentile 
origin, and his early associations were Gentile, for he was brought up 
at Rome with his brother Archelaus. He married first a daughter of 
Aretas, king of Arabia, and afterwards, while his first wife was still 
living, he married Herodias, wife of his half-brother Philip,—who 
was living in a private station, and must not be confused with Philip 
the tetrarch of Iturea, Cruel, scheming, irresolute, and wicked, he 
was a type of the worst of tyrants. He intrigued to have the title of 
tetrarch changed for the higher title of kmg ; very much as Charles 
the Bold of Burgundy endeavoured to change his dukedom into a 
kingdom. In pursuance of this scheme Antipas went to Rome ‘to 
receive for himself a kingdom and return’ (Lwkée xix. 12). He was 
however foiled in this attempt by the arts of his nephew Agrippa, 
and was eventually banished to Lyons, being accused of confederacy 
with Sejanus, and of an intention to revolt. Herodias was his worst 
cnemy: she advised tke two most fatal errors of his reign: the exe- 
cution of John Baptist, which brought him into enmity with the 
Jews, and the attempt to gain the royal title, the rest@t of which was 
his fall and banishment. But there is a touch of nobility in the 
determination she took to share her husband's exile as she had shared 
his days of prosperity. For Herod’s design against our Lord, see 
Luke xiii. 31; and for the part which he took in the Passion, see 
Luke xxiii. 6—12. 


vetpdoxys: Literally, the ruler of a fourth part or district into 
which a province was divided, ékaora (@dvy) dieAXlvres els récoapas 
pepldas teTpapxiavy éxdorny éxddecey (Strabo x11. p. 850). After- 
wards the name was extended to denote generally a petty king, 
‘(tetrarchie regnorum instar,’ Plin. H. N. v. 16) the ruler of a 
provincial district. Deiotarus, whose cause Cicero supported, was 
tetrarch of Galatia. He is called king by Appian, just as Herod 
Antipas is called king, v. 9, and Mark vi. 14. 

The relation of these principalities to the Roman Empire resem- 
bled that of the feudal dependencies to the Suzerain in medisval 
times, or that of the Indian native states to the British Crown—poli- 
tical independence and the liberty of raising troops, imposing taxes, 
maintaining courts of justice, only conditional on the payment of 
tribute into the imperial exchequer. 


2. avrés. Emphatic, ‘he himself,’ ‘in his own person.’ 


Hyép0n did trav vexpov. A proof that Herod did not hold the Sad- 
ducaan dootrine. that there is no resurrection. 


dia Trotro. In consequence of having risen from the dead he is 
thought to be possessed of larger powers. A\iord remarks Yost tha 
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incidentally confirms St John’s statement (ch. x. 41), that John 
wrought no miracle while living. 


ai Suvdpes. “Zhe works of power’ of which Herod had heard. 
Suydues, miracles regarded as marks of divine power; as proofs or 
signs of the divine presence they are onueia,. as exciting wonder they 
are répara. The latter word is never used alone of miracles: this is 
not the side on which the Gospel dwells. Trench, Syn. of N. T. 
177 foll. 


évepyotorv. Not ‘shew themselves forth,’ A.V., but, ‘are active in 
him.’ The verb is frequent in Aristotle, the substantive évépyea is an 
important philosophical term in relation to duvayzs. The same con- 
trast is suggested here. In Polybius évepyeiy is sometimes (1) transi- 
tive, as wdyra card Suvapuy évepyeiv, xviil. 14. 8. Sometimes (2) in- 
transitive, as réy alriwy évepyowvrwy xara rd suvexés, iv. 40.4. Both 
these uses are found in N.T. (1) 6 adrds Geds 6 evepydv 7a wdvra ev 


waow, 1 Cor. xii. 6. (2) rod viv évepyodvros ev rois vlots ris dweGelas. 
Eph. ii. 2. 


3. év ti pvAaxg. At Macherus, in Perea, on the eastern side of 
the Dead Sea, near the southern frontier of the tetrarchy. Here 
Antipas had a palace and a prison under one roof, as was common in 
the East. Cp. Nehemiah iii. 25, ‘The tower which Heth out from the 
king’s high house that was by the court of the prison.’ It was the 
ordinary arrangement in feudal castles. At Macherus, now M’khaur, 
remains of buildings are still visible. These are probably the ruins of 
the Baptist’s prison. Herod was living in this border fortress in order 
to prosecute the war with his offended father-in-law, Aretas. He was 
completely vanquished—a disaster popularly ascribed to his treatment 
of John the Baptist. 


4. B\eyev. Imperfect, ‘told him repeatedly.’ 


Yyev, ‘to marry’ her. é€ye» has this special force, 1 Cor. v. 1, 
Torn jwopyela...wore ‘yuvaixd Twa Tod warpds Exe. ch. xxii. 28, 
mdvres yap torxov atrynv. Xen. Cyrop. 1, Kuatapys éreupe xpds Kap- 
Bionv rov shy ddeXpnv Exovra. 

ovk eorly wot txew atryiy. St Luke adds, iii. 19, that Herod was 
also reproved ‘zept wrdvrwyv av érolycey wovnpdv.’ ‘Boldly to rebuke 
vice’ is fixed upon as the leading characteristic of the Baptist in the 
collect for St John the Baptist’s day. 


5. O&ov. From St Mark we learn that Herodias was eager to kill 
John, while Herod, partly from fear of his prisoner, partly from 
interest in him, refused to take away his life. St Mark’s narrative 
gives a picture of the inner court intrigues, and bears evidence of keen 
questioning of some eye-witness as to facts. Possibly some of Herod’s 
own household were secret adherents of John. 


&hoByjOn Tdv SxAov. The same motive that held the tyrant’s hand, 
checked the arguments of the Pharisees, ch. xxi. 26. 


6. yeverlois yevonévors. Dative of time, ‘marking precisely Ome 
when’ (Clyde); cp. rots c4BBacw, ch, ni. 2, Winer, p. S- BENOIT 


U 
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as usual in names of festivals, éyxalma, &{vua, Tlavabjvaca, Saturnalia. 
Here ra yevéowa retains what must have been its original sense, ‘a 
birthday festival;’ but in classical Greek it meant a memorial feast 
in honour of the dead, celebrated on the anniversary of birth, and 
so distinguished from ra vexiora, the feast observed on the anniver- 
sary of death. See Rawlinson’s note on Herod. 1v. 26. The classical 
word for a birthday feast was ra yevéO\a, this in turn came through 
the process of Christian thought to mean a festival commemorative 
of a martyr’s death—his birth into the new life—émiredety thy rot 
papruplov ab’rod judpay yevéO\ov, Martyr. Polyc. 18, p. 10444. See 
Sophocles’ Lexicon on yevéOXos and yevéoros and Lob. Phryn. 104. 


-dpxyoaro. Some sort of pantomimic dance is meant. Horace 
notes as one of the signs of national decay that even highborn maidens 
learnt the voluptuous. dances of the East, Hor. Od. 111, 6. 21. Herod 
would recall similar scenes at Rome. See note v. 1. 


a] Gvydrnp rijs “HpwSidS0s. Salome; she was afterwards mar- 
ried to her uncle Herod-Philip, the tetrarch, and on his death to 
Aristobulus, grandson of Herod the Great. . 


8. «wmpoPtBacbeioa. ‘Impelled,’ ‘instigated;’ cp. Xen. Mem. 1. 5. 
1, émwoxepdpeda et re mpovBiBase Aéyww els abrhy rode. 


artvat=‘a flat wooden trencher’ on which meat was served, Sa:rpds 
dé xpecew mivaxas wapéOnxev delpas, Hom. Od. 1.141. This appears to 
have been the meaning of the old English word ‘charger’ (A.V.), 
which is connected with cargo and with French charger, and signified 
originally that on which a load is placed, hence a dish. 


9. AvmnOels, ‘though vexed;’ he still feared the popular ven- 
geance, and perhaps did not himself desire the death of John, see 
Mark vi. 20. 


6 Bactdevs.. A title which Antipas had in vain tried to acquire: it 
was probably addressed to him by his courtiers. 


Sid rods Spxovs. ‘Because of the vaths;’ he had sworn re- 
peatedly. 


11. iveyxev tH pytpl airys. The revenge of Herodias recalls the 
story of Fulvia, who treated with great indignity the head of her mur- 
dered enemy Cicero, piercing the tongue once so eloquent against her. 
Both are instances of ‘ furens quid femina possit.’ The perpetration 
of the deed on the occasion of a birthday feast would heighten the 
atrocity of it in the eyes of the ancient world: it was an acknowledged 
rule, ‘ne die qua ipsi lumen accepissent aliis demerent.’ 

The great Florentine and other medigval painters have delighted 
to represent the contrasts suggested by this scene at Macherus. The 
palace and the prison—Greek refinement and the preacher’s sim- 
plicity—Oriental luxury and Oriental despotism side by side—the 
cause of the world and the cause of Christ. In all this the ‘irony’ 

of the Greek dramatists is present. The real strength is on the side 
that seems weakest, s 
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12. Fpav ro wradpa Kal Wapav airéy. There is in this some proof 
of forbearance, if not of kindness, on Herod’s part. He did not perse- 
cute John’s disciples, or prevent them paying the last offices to their 
master. 

wropa, Lat. cadaver, in this sense rrwya is followed by vexpod, or 
by genitive of person in classical period as, Ereoxddous 5¢ rrwpa Iodv- 
yelxous Te 1ov; Eur. Phoen. 1697. 


18—21, JESUS RETIRES To A Desert Puack, WHERE HE FEEDS 
Five THousanp. 


Mark vi. 81—44; Luke ix. 10—17; John vi. 5—14. 


This is the only miracle narrated by all the Evangelists. In St 
John it prepares the way for the memorable discourse on the ‘Bread 
of Life.’ St John also mentions, as a result of this miracle, the 
desire of the people ‘to take him by force and make him a king.’ 
There is.a question as to the locality of the miracle. St Luke says 
(ch. ix. 10) that Jesus ‘went aside privately into a desert place be- 
longing to a city called Bethsaida.’ St Mark (ch. vi. 45) describes the 
disciples as crossing to Bethsaida after the miracle. The general 
inference has been that there were two Bethsaidas ; Bethsaida Julias, 
near the mouth of the Jordan (where the miracle is usually said to 
have taken place), and another Bethsaida, mentioned in the parallel 
passage in St Mark and possibly John i, 44. But the Sinaitic MS. 
omits the words in italics from Luke, and at John vi. 23 reads, 
“When, therefore, the boats came from Tiberias, which was nigh unto 
the place where they did eat bread.’ If these readings be accepted, 
the scene of the miracle must be placed near Tiberias; the Bethsaida 
of Mark, to which the disciples crossed, will be the well-known 
Bethsaida Julias, and the other supposed Bethsaida will disappear 
even from the researches of travellers. 


13. meq (68), ‘on foot,’ i.e. not by boat; ep. Acts xx. 13, néAAwy 
auros mefevev. 


15. déblas yevopévns. In the Jewish division of the day there were 
two evenings. According to the most probable view the space of time 
called ‘between the evenings’ (Ex. xii. 6) was from the ninth to the 
twelfth hour (Jos. B. J. v1. 9. 3). Hence the first evening ended at 
3 o’clock, the second began at sunset. In this verse the first evening 
is meant, in v. 23 the second. 

The meaning of 7 wpa is not quite clear, perhaps the usual hour for 
the mid-day meal. 


16. wtpets. Emphatic. 


17. ovx txopev «.t.A. St John more definitely; forw ratddpiov wie 
8s Exe wévre Aprous xpiBivous, xal Sto dydpa (vi. 9). Barley bread 
(aprous xptOlyvous), for which the classical word is pwaga, was the food 
of the very poorest. It seems probable that the English word more 
is traceable to pafa, a eucharistic significemce having been HNES betel 
this miracle from very early times, ‘The Spror Were & WHd GEWETASy 
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thin and crisp cakes which could be broken, hence xddoas, xrdopara, 
see note, ch. vi. 30. Cp. Juv. v. 67, ‘quanto porrexit murmure 
panem | vix fractum. 


19. dvaxdOyvat ert rou xéprov. St John has jy dé xdpros roNds ev 
‘ro Tory. St Mark and St Luke mention that they sat in companies, 
dvd éxardv kal dvd wevrjxovra (Mark), dvd wevrijxovra (Luke); to this 
St Mark adds the picturesque touch, xal dvérecay mpacial wrpacial. 
(ch. vi. 40). St John notes the time of year: jv 6¢ éyyls 7d wdoxa 7 
éopry Twr 'Tovdalwy, 


%Sowxey. In Mark and Luke édfgov: ‘continued to give,’ ‘kept 
giving.’ 

20. TO twepioceiov twv KAacpaToV. KAacuarwy connected with 
xAdoas, therefore not ‘fragments’ in the sense of crumbs of bread, 
but the ‘portions’ broken off for distribution. 


8dSexa kodlvovs. The same word is used for baskets in the four 
accounts of this miracle, and also by our Lord, when He refers to 
the miracle (ch. xvi. 9); whereas a different word (o7uplées) is used in 
describing the feeding of four thousand and in the reference made to 
that event by our Lord (ch. xvi. 10). Juvenal describes a large pro- 
vision-basket of this kind, together with a bundle of hay, as being . 
part of the equipment of the Jewish mendicants who thronged the 
grove of Egeria at Rome: ‘Judsis quorum cophinus feenumque su- 
pellex, 1. 14,’ ‘cophino foenoque relicto | arcanam Juda tremens 
mendicat in aurem,’ vi. 542. The motive for this custom was to 
avoid ceremonial impurity in eating or in resting at night. 


22—33. Tur DIScIPLES CROSS FROM THE SCENE OF THE MIRACLE TO 
BETHSAIDA. 


Mark vi. 45—52; John vi. 15—21. 


St Matthew alone narrates St Peter’s endeavour to walk on the 
sea. 


22. +0 tAoiov, the ship or their ship. 
23. drplas St yevopévyns. See v. 15. 


pdvos av éxet. This is a simple but sublime thought:—the solitary 
watch on the lonely mountain, the communion in prayer with the 
Father throughout the beautiful Eastern night. 


24. Bacavi{épevov. The expression is forcible, ‘tortured by the 
waves,’ writhing in throes of agony, as it were. These sudden storms 
are very characteristic of the Lake of Gennesaret. 

25. rerdpty 8 dvAakjj, i.e. early in the morning. Cp. ‘Et jam 
quarta canit venturam buccina lucem,’ Propert. 1v. 4. 63. At this 
time the Jews had adopted the Greek and Roman custom of four 
night watches. Formerly they divided the night into three watches, 
or rather according to Lightfoot (Hor. Heb.) the Romans and Jews 

alike recognised four watches, but with the Jews the fourth watch was 
regarded as morning, and was not included in the Loree Weithes of 
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‘deep night.” The four watches are named (Mark xiii. 35) 1 Even 
(ayé), 2 Midnight (necovixriov), 3 Cockcrowing (d\exropopwvias), 4 Morn- 
- ing (rpwi). St John states that they had rowed 25 or 30 furlongs, 


WjASev pds atrods. Mark adds ‘He would have passed by them.’ 


él riv OdAacoay. él with accus. of motion over a surface, cp. ért 
olvora mévrov opay wepav awAeiv (Homer). See critical notes, supra. 


26. dro Tov doBov expafav. Note the article. Not merely cried 
out from fear, but the fear which necessarily resulted from the appear- 
ance made them cry out. 


29. 6 St elwev, é\0é. The boat was so near that the voice of Jesus 
could be heard even through the storm, though the wind was strong 
and the oarsmen labouring and perhaps calling out to one another. 
The hand of the Saviour was quite close to the sinking disciple. 


30. toxvupdv. Predicate. 


KkaratrovriterOar. Here and ch. xviii, 6 only in N.T. ‘to sink into 
the deep sea’ (xév7os, the wide open sea, so the deep sea, connected 
with wdros and pons, ‘the watery way,’ (Curtius), but according to 
others with Bév69s, 840s), 


31. els rl; Literal translation of the Hebr. lammah, ‘ with a view to 
what?’ =lvarl, see note ch. xxvii. 46. édicracas, see ch. xxviil. 17. 


32. ékdémacev, goratay, properly to be weary or fatigued (xérrw, 
xérros), then to rest from weariness or suffering, used of a sick man 
Hipp. p. 1207, (sq xémros, of the pain of disease, Soph. Phil. 880,) 
then figuratively of the wind or a flood, cp. Herod. v1. 191, where 
speaking of the storm at Artemisium he says that the Magi stopped 
the wind by charms, #) d\dws xws abris €0édwy éxdmacev. 


83. Geov vids ef. A son of God. The higher revelation of the 
Son of the living God was not yet given. See ch, xvi. 16. 


34—36. JESUS CURES SICK FOLK IN THE LAND oF GENNESARET. 


Mark vi. 53—56, where the stir of the neighbourhood and eager- 
ness of the people are vividly portrayed, 


34. Swamepdcavtes. Having crossed the bay from Tiberias to the 
neighbourhood of Capernaum. See map and note on vv. 13—21, 


els T'evvnoapér. By this is meant the plain of Gennesaret, two 
miles and a half in length and about one mile in breadth. Modern 
travellers speak of ‘its charming bays and its fertile soil rich with 
the scourings of the basaltic hills.’ Josephus describes the district in 
glowing terms (B. J. m1. 10. 8). See Recovery of Jerusalem, p. 351. 


36. wapexadouy tva dipwvrat. For ta in petitio obliqua for the 


classical d67ws see note ch. i. 22, and Goodwin’s Greek Maoda ona. 
Tenses, p. 78. 


The sequence of the subjunctive or a historical Lense GASS wd 
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ness to the narrative by retaining thc mood originally used by the 
speaker. The usage is frequent in the classical period: éydpour éx 
Tov olkiay Srws wh Kata dds rpocdépwrra, Thuc. 11. 3. kai wept rovTwy 
éuvicOnv va ph taira wé0nre. Dem. Olynth. ut. 30.10. See note, 
ch. xii. 14. 

Tov KpaoméSov. The hem of the garment had a certain sanctity 
attached to it. It was the distinguishing mark of the Jew: cp. 
Numbers xv. 38, 39, ‘that they add to the fringes of the borders 
(or corners) a thread of blue.’ At each corner of the robe there was 
a tassel; each tassel had a conspicuous blue thread symbolical of the 
entaay origin of the Commandments. The other threads were 
white. 7 

Soo avto Sterwlnoav. Cp. the case of the woman with an 
issue of biood, ch. ix. 20—22. - 


CHAPTER XV. 


5. xal omitted before o¥ prj Tis. on the most ancient authority. 

6. rdv Adyoyv for rnv évro\ny of textus receptus; rdv vduov the read- 
ing of Tischendorf has the authority of N and C and some cursives, 
and would explain ryy évroAjv. dv AGyov may have been introduced 
from Mark, 

8. The words éyylf{e pot...7@ orduare abray xal, which fill up the 
quotation from the LXX., are omitted on the highest MS. authority. 

16. "Incois omitted and 30 rod Inood for avrov. 

22. %pafey rightly replaces the rarer form éxpavyacev. 

25. «mpooexive. is probably right, though the evidence is evenly 
balanced between aor. and imperf. | 

35, 36. The omission of xal before edxapiorjoas makes the struc- 
ture very harsh. It is the reading necessitated by the rules adopted 
for forming the present text. Tregelles omits the xat against Lach- 
mann and Tischendorf. If the former had seen N it can scarcely be 
doubted that he would have inserted the conjunction so necessary to 
the flow of the sentence, 

39. MayaSdav for Mayda\d with the chief MSS. (SB D) and versions; 
some ancient authorities have Mayeday. Most of the later uncials 
read Maydada. 


1—20. THe True RELIGION AND THE Farse. A Discourse TO THE 
PHARISEES, THE PEOPLE, AND THE DISCIPLES. 


Mark vii. 1—23. 


These twenty verses sum up the great controversy of the N.T., that 
between the religion of the letter and external observances and the 
religion of the heart, between what St Paul calls ‘the righteousness 
which is of the law and the righteousness which is of God by (or 

grounded upon) faith,’ Phil. iii. 9. 
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1. dd ‘Teporodtpov Papioator kal ypapparets. Probably a depu- 
tation from the Sanhedrin, such as was commissioned to question 
John the Baptist. Cp. Johni. 19. 


2. wiv wapadocw trav mperPurépwy. The elders, or presbyters, 
were the Jewish teachers, or scribes, such as Hillel and Shammai. 
The traditions were the rules or observances of the unwritten law, 
which they enjoined on their disciples. Many of these were frivolous; 
some actually subversive of God’s law; yet such was the estimation 
in which these ‘traditions’ were held that, according to one Rabbinical 
saying, ‘the words of the scribes are lovely, above the words of the 
law; for the words of the law are weighty and light but the words of 
the scribes are all weighty.’ 


3. Sta tiv wapddoow. ‘For the sake of your tradition;’ i.e. in 
order that ye may establish it: tva ryv mapddoow vay typjonre, Mark 
Vii. 9. 


4. 6 ydp Ocds éveretXard, answering to rip évrod}v Tod Oeod, as in 
v. 5, duets Adyere refers back to da ryv wapddocw vuav. St Mark has 
Mwiojs yap elev (vii. 10), an instructive variation. 


6 kaxoAoyov. Asa classical word xakoNoyely or xaxds Aé-yew— the 
preferable form (Lob. Phryn. 200), means to ‘abuse,’ ‘ revile;’ so in 
LXX. Beovds ob xaxodoyhoas, Ex. xxii. 28. In many passages the He- 
brew word represented here by xaxoAoyety is translated by driudfev 
and means ‘to treat with disrespect,’ ‘to despise.’ In one form, how- 
ever, of the Hebr. verb the meaning is ‘to curse,’ but the first sense 
is to be preferred here: ‘whoever makes licht of their claims to sup- 
port,’ &c. See Guillemard, Hebraisms in N. T., ad loc. 


5. Sewpov 6 édv «7A. ‘Let that by whatsoever thou mayest be 
profited by me (i.e. the sum which might have gone to your support) 
be a ‘ gift’ (xop8av, Mark), or devoted to sacred purposes.’ 

The scribes held that these words, even when pronounced in spite 
and anger against parents who needed succour, excused the son from 
his natural duty, indeed bound him not to perform it; and, on the 
other hand, did not oblige him really to devote the sum to the service 
of God or of the temple. 


ov 1) Tipyoe. The omission of xal before these words (see critical 
notes) obviates the need of the awkward ellipse supplied in A.V. by 
the words ‘he shall be free,’ and throws out with far more force and 
clearness the contrast between the évyro\x rod Geo and the wapddoces 
Trav mpecButépwy. God’s command was, ‘honour thy father and thy 
mother;’ ye say (in certain cases), ‘a man shall not honour his father 
and mother,’ 


ov p1} with future indicative or with subjunctive, is an emphatic 
denial. See note, ch. x. 42. 


7. Kadas erpodyrevcey. A common Jewish iormnuls in qasung, > 
saying of the prophets. 
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. 8, 9. Isaiah xxix. 13, The quotation nearly follows the LXX. 
The Hebrew has nothing answering to udrny d¢ céBovral pe. 


9. évrdApara dv@pdmrwy. ‘Collections of ritual laws which were 
current in the times of the pre-exile prophets.’ (Cheyne, Is. ad loc.) 
Thus Pharisaism had its counterpart in the old dispensation. 


10. mpooKxaherdpevos tov SxAov. The moment our Lord turns to 
the people, His teaching is by parables, 

This appeal to the multitude as worthier than the Pharisees to 
receive the divine truths is significant of the popular character of the 
Kingdom of heaven, 


11. k«otvot. Literally, maketh common; cp, ‘common or unclean,’ 
Acts x. 14, ‘The Pharisees esteemed ‘defiled men’ for ‘* common 
and vulgar” men; on the contrary, a religious man among men is “a 
singular man.”’ Lightfoot ad loc. 


12. of Dapirator coxavSarlobyoav, A proof of the influence of 
the Pharisees. The disciples believed that Christ would be concerned 
to have offended those who stood so high in popular favour. 


13. waoa outela. Nota wild flower, buta cultivated plant or tree; 
the word occurs here only in N.T.; in LXX. version of O.T. it is used. 
of the vine, the most carefully cultivated of all plants; 2 Kings xix, 29; 
Ezek. xvii. 7; Mic. 1.6; Aq. and Symm. have dévdpwv gurelay in Gen. 
xxi. 33, of the tamarisk. Here the plant cultivated by human hands— 
the vine that is not the true vine of Israei—is the doctrine of the 
Pharisees. 


14. oSnyol eloiy tuddol trvpAoyv. The proverb which follows is 
quoted in a different connection, Luke vi. 39; cp. also ch. xxiii. 16. 


els BéOuvoy mevotyrar. Palestine abounded in dangers of this kind, 
from unguarded wells, quarries, and pitfalls; it abounded also in 
persons afflicted with blindness. See note ch, ix. 27. 


16. dxprv. Here only in N.T. Strictly, ‘at the point of time, 
‘in late authors, ‘even now,’ ‘still.’ Latin, adhuc. 1n the modern 
Greek versions érz is used for dxunv. 


- Kal dpets, as well as the crowds to whom the parables are spoken. 


doiverol tore, Cp. cuvécer mvevsarixg, Col. i. 9, and ryy civeow 
pou ev TH pvaornply rod Xpiorod, Ephes, iii, 4, 


19. éx ydp ris KapSlas x.r.A. The enumeration follows the order 
of the Commandments. Evil thoughts—(dadoyiopol rovnpot) ‘ harmful 
reasonings’—form a class under which the rest fall, indicating, too, 
that the transgression of the commandments is often in thought, by 
Christ’s law, not in deed only. 

The plurals ‘ murders, adulteries,’ &c., as Meyer points out, denote 

the different instances and kinds of murder and adultery. Murder 
inclades far more than the act of bloodshed. 
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21—28. Tar DavGHTER oF A CANAANITE WOMAN IS CURED, 
Mark vii. 24—30. 


This narrative of faith without external observance or knowledge of 
the Law affords a suggestive contrast to the preceding discourse. It 
is not related as we might have expected by the Gentile St Luke. St 
Mark has various points of particular description not given here. 


21. dvexadpyoev. Perhaps to avoid the hostility which this attack upon 
the Pharisees would arouse. St Mark preserves the connection dya- 
oras dri\Oev as if He had beem teaching (xadlcas). 


els ra péon Tipov nat LiSaveg, The reading adopted by the lead- 
ing editors, Mark vii. 31, #AGev dia XVsdwvos els rHv Oddaccay ris T'a- 
AtAalas, makes it certain that Jesus crossed the borders of Palestine 
and passed through a Gentile land. 


22. yuvi) Xavavala. In Mark 7 5é yuvy qv ‘EdAnvls, Zupodowlxicoa 
(vii. 26), The two expressions are in Hellenistic Greek identical. In 
Joshua v. 12, ‘The land of Canaan’ (Hebr.) appears in the LXX. 
version as Tnv xwWpay rev Powlkwy. Hecateus (Tr. 254) states: Xva. 
[Canaan] olrw wrpbrepory 7 Powlen éxadeiro, The term land of Canaan, 
literally the low lands or netherlands, at first applied to the whole of 
Palestine, was confined in later times to the maritime plain of Phe- 
nicia. Still, according to Prof. Rawlinson, the Canaanites and Phe- 
nicians were distinct races, possessing marked peculiarities. The 
former were the original occupants of the country, the latter ‘immi- 
grants at a comparatively recent date.’ (Herod. Vol. 1v. p.199.) The 
relations between Phoenicia and Palestine had been with scarcely an 
exception peaceful and friendly. The importance of the narrative 
lies in the fact that this woman was a foreigner and a heathen—a 
descendant of the worshippers of Baal. She may have heard and 
seen Jesus im earlier days. Cp. Mark iii, 8, ‘they about Tyre and 
Sidon...came unto him.’ This instance of mercy extended to a 
Gentile points to the future diffusion of the Gospel beyond the Jewish 
race. 


&énodv pe. Identifying herself with her daughter. Cp. the prayer 
of the father of the lunatic child: ‘Have compassion on us and help 
us,’ Mark ix. 22. 


vids AavelS. A title that proves the expectation that the Messiah © 
should spring from the house of David. It is the particular Messianic 
prophecy which would be most likely to reach foreign countries. The 
Tyrian woman’s appeal to the descendant of Hiram’s friend and ally 
has a special significance, 


23. ovK emma auvry Adyov. Jesus, by this refusal, tries the 
woman’s faith, that He may purify and deepen it. Her request must 
be won by earnest prayer, ‘lest the light winning should make Kgs 
the prize. ; 
Observe that Christ first refuses by silence, Then by SHPTSes ASNT: 
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qjpwrovy. For the form cp. mxodvri, Rev. ii. 7. the reading of 
Lachmann and Tischendorf (ed. 7); and see Winer, p. 104, note 3. 


dréAvoov atriyv. By granting what she asks, by yielding, like the 
unjust judge, to her importunity. 


24. els ta mpdBara ra dodwAdra K.T.A. Jesus came to save all, 
au his personal ministry was confined, with few exceptions, to the 

ews. 

The thought of Israel as a flock of sheep lost upon the mountain is 
beautifully drawn out, Iizekiel xxxiv.; ‘My flock was scattered upon 
all the face of the earth, and none did search or seek after them’ (v.6). 
Read the whole chapter. . 


26. tiv dptoy tay técvev «.r.A. The réxva are the Jews; the 
xuvdpia are the Gentiles. This was the name applied by the Jews 
to all outside the chosen race, the dog being in the East a symbcl of 
impurity. St Paul, regarding the Christian Church as the true Israel, 
terms the Judaizing teachers rods xivas, Phil. iii. 2, The same reli- 
gious hostility, and the same names of scorn, still exist in the East 
between Mussulman and Christian populations. Christ’s words, as 
reported by St Mark (ch. vii. 27), contain a gleam of hope, dges mpw- 
Tov xopracOjvar 7a Téxva. 


27. Kal ydp. ‘Tor even’ (‘yet’ of the A.V. is misleading). The 
woman takes Jesus at His word, admits the truth of what He says, . 
accepts the name of reproach, and claims the little that falls even to 
the dogs. ‘True, it is not good to cast the children’s bread to the 
dogs, for even the dogs have their share,—the crumbs that fall from 
their master’s table.’ 


va kuvdpta éoOle. St Mark has éodiew of the dogs and yopracbjvac 
of the children, so completely is the strict use of the two words 
reversed. 


Tis Tpawéfns tav Kuplwy. The ‘ Masters’ must be interpreted to 
mean God, not, as by some, the Jewish people. Note the turn given 
by the introduction of the xipio. xvvapia that have xpi: are not the 
wretched outcasts of the streets—they have some one to care for 
them. Even the Gentiles may expect a blessing from the God of 
Israel. 


28. St Mark has evpey 7d wasdiov BeBAnpévoy eal rhv KrAlLyny Kat Td 
Gacuovov éteAnrvOds. 


29—31. JESUS RETURNS TO THE HIGH LAND OF GALILEE, AND CURES 
MANY Buinp, Dums, anp Lame, 


Mark vii. 31—37, where, not content with the general statement, 
the Evangelist describes one special case of healing. 


29. els rd opos. The mountain country; the high land, as dis- 
tinguished from the low land, which He had leit. 
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32—38. Four THousanp MEN, BESIDES WOMEN AND COILDRIN, ARE 
MIRACULOUSLY FED, 


Mark viii. 1~9. 


32. rpépatrpets. For this parenthetical introduction of the nomi- 
native see Winer, p. 704, § 2 and note 3. 


36. evxapiorioas. evxapioreiy does not occur before Polybius in 
the sense of gratias agere. The decree in Demosth. de Cor. p. 257, 
where the word is found, (see Lob. Phryn. 18) is probably spurious. 
The classical expression is xapuv eldévar. 


| £3 wepircevoy tav KAacpdrwv. See ch. xiv. 20. One side of the 
lesson is the lavishness of Providence. God gives even more than 
we require or ask for. But the leading thought is a protest against 
waste. 


37. émrd omvplSa3. See note ch. xiv. 20, and Acts ix. 25, where 
St Paul is said to have been let down from the wall of Damascus in a 
omupls, probably a large basket made of rope-net, possibly a fisher- 
man’s basket; in 2 Cor. xi. 33, where the same incident is related, 
the word capydyy is used. Why the people brought different kinds 
of baskets on the two occasions we cannot determine. The facts 
seem to point to a difference in nationality or in occupation. ozupls 
connected with ozelpw, ‘to twist,’ is the Lat. sporta, or sportula. 

capydvn in Asch. Suppl. 769=‘the mesh of a net’. 


89—XVI. 4 JrEsvs at Macpaua, on MaGapban, IS TEMPTED TO 
GIVE A SIGN. 


Mark viii. 10—12; Luke xii. 54—57. 


89. Mayaddy. For the reading see critical note. It is probable 
that the familiar Magdala supplanted in the text the more obscure 
Magadan. Magdala or Migdol (a watch tower) is identified with the 
' modern Mejdel, a collection of ruins and squalid huts at the S.E. 
corner of the plain of Gennesaret, opposite to K’hersa or Gergesa. 
This is the point where the lake is broadest. Prof. Rawlinson thinks 
that this Magdala may be the Magdolus of Herodotus, 11. 159; unless 
indeed by a confusion curiously similar to that in the text, Herodotus 
has mistaken Migdol for Megiddo. Magdala was probably the home 
of Mary Magdalene. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


2 and 3. orplas...ov S6vacbe. The genuineness of this passage is 
doubtful. It is omitted in several uncials (among them NB) and cur- 
sives. Origen passes over the passage in his Commentary, and 
Jerome notes its omission in plerisque Codicibus. Still the internal 
evidence is strong in its favour and it is retained by the leading 
editors, though bracketed by Tischendorf and Westcott end Sis. 
See Scrivener’s Introduction, p. 49 (3). | 
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_ 8.. droxpiral omitted before rd pty mpocmmov and (v. 4) rod mpo- 
grou after "Ieva. 


11. Gprtov for dprov, a certain correction. 


20. "Incovs, though found in some important MSS. (not in 
NBL), is rightly omitted, the internal evidence against it is strong, 
and the insertion might easily be made by a mistake in transcription. 


1. of Dapicato. kal DasSouxaio. In Mark of Papicato: alone. 
The coalition between these opposing sects can only be accounted for 
by the uniting influence of a strong common hostility against Jesus. 


mepdtovres. The participle sometimes expresses in a condensed 
form what might be expanded into a final or consecutive sentence. 
See Campbell’s Soph. Essay on the language, &c., § 36. (5) b., éBas | 
réccov éy moiuyas mirvwv (Ajax, 185)=rbcc0v wore wirvew. Cp. Ant. 
752, 9 kamwareAay wd’ dwetépxes Opacus; see Jebb’s note on Ajaz, 
loc. cit. 


onpetoy x Tov ovpayov. They could not conceive the inner beauty 
of Christ’s teaching, but they would follow the rules of a Rabbi who, 
like one of the ancient prophets, should give an external sign—a 
darkening of the glowing sky—a flash of light—a peal of thunder. 
The answer of Christ teaches that the signs of the times, the events of 
the day, are the signs of God, the sign that Christ gives. 


2. ev8la...xapov. For this contrast cp. d\\a viv por | yardoxos 
evilay Sraccev | éx xeyuwvos. Pind. Isth. (vit) v1. 37—39. 


3. otvyvatwy, late. Polybius uses cruvyvérns of the weather. 


7d. Tmpoowmroy Tov ovpavov. Perhaps Jesus and His questioners 
were looking across the lake towards the cliffs of Gergesa, with the 
sky red from the reflected sunset. In Luke the signs are ‘a cloud 
rising in the west’ and the blowing of the ‘south wind.’ 


onpeia trav Kaipoy. The meaning of passing events—some of 
whicn point in many ways to the fulfilment of prophecy, and to the 
presence of Christ among men; others to the overthrow of the 
national existence through the misguided passions of the people, and 
the absence of true spiritual life. In Luke xii., two events of typical . 
importance are reported to Jesus who shews how they are cyueca ray 
xatpwv: they were not, as the Jews interpreted them, instances of 
individual punishment for sin, but they were warnings to the nation. 
Perhaps no clearer proof of this want of political or spiritual insight, 
and of blindness to facts, could be given than the pretension to politi- 
cal liberty made by the Jews, John viii. 33, ovdevi SedovAevKapevy ai- 
wore. Neither Babylonish captivity, nor tribute to Caesar, nor pre- 
sence of a Roman Procurator were onpeia to them. 

The work and life of Christ were in the highest sense onueta. He 
was Himself onuetoy dvrideybpevov. 


4. potyarls. See ch. xii. 39. 
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7d onpetov "Iwva. See ch. xii, 89—41, where the same word oc- 
curs in the same connection. An estranged people cannot see signs. 
The words in Mark viii. 12 are ‘there shall no sign be given unto 
this generation,’ i.e. no such sign as they demanded. 


5—12. Tue LEAVEN oF THE PHARISEES AND OF THE SADDUCEES. 


Mark viii. 14—21, where the rebuke of Christ is given more at length 
in stirring language; and Luke xii. 1, where the context and occasion 
are different. émiouvaxercowv trav pupiddwy rod bx\ou Wore xaTarate 
dd\AjAous nptaro Aéyery wxpds Tovs padnras avrod mpwrov. 


6. tas fopns. Teaching, which like leaven is corrupt and pene- 
trating, cp. 1 Cor. v. 7, éxxa@dpare rnv mwadady tinny wa qre véov 
pvpapa xadus éore &fvuor, where the reference is to the putting away 
of leaven before the passover. See Schottgen on 1 Cor. v. 7, and cp. 
Hos, vii. 4, and note ch. xiii. 33. 


7. Ot. dprovs oix AdBopev. S71, probably not causal but recitati- 
vum i.e. used to introduce the words of the speaker, ef ux éva dprov ovx 
elyov (Mark). It is possible that Jesus may have employed figurative 
language even more than was usual with Eastern teachers; certainly 
this special metaphorical use of leaven was new. See Lightfoot, Hor. 
Hebr. ad loc. Again, the Pharisees had rules of their own.as to what 
kind of leaven it was lawful to use, and what kind it was right to 
avoid. Hence it was not strange that the disciples should imagine 
that their Master was laying down similar rules for their guidance. 

8. éAtyémorrot. Their ricr:s had failed in two respects: they had 
shown (1) want of spiritual insight by taking ¢iuy in a literal sense. 
(2) Want of loving trust in thinking that Jesus intended a rebuke to 
their forgetfulness. 


9. oftrw votre. In Mark the rebuke is conveyed by a reference to 
the prophecy quoted ch. xiii. 14, 15 (Is. vi. 9, 10), with the striking 
variation of rerwpwuévny xapdlay for éraxvvOn 7 xapdla. 

Kodlyous...cmrup(Sas. See notes ch. xiv. 20 and xv. 37. 


12, ovviKkayv. See note on dovvero:, ch. xv. 16, 


13—20. THe creat Conression or St Peter, anD THE PROMISE 
GIVEN TO HIM. 


Mark viii. 27—30: The question is put ‘while they were on the 
way,’ the words ‘ the Son of the living God’ are omitted, as also the 
blessing on Peter. Luke ix. 18—21: Jesus was engaged in prayer 
alone; the words of the confession are ‘the Christ of God;’ the bless- 
ing on Peter is omitted. 


13. Katoapelas tis PAlrrov. The most northerly point in the 
Holy Land reached by our Lord. The city was rebuilt by Herod 
Philip, who called it by his own name to distinguish it from Casares. 
Stratonis on the sea coast, the seat of the Romen government, wos. 
the scene of St Paul’s imprisonment. 

NM 
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The Greek name of this Cesarea was Paneas, which survives in the 
modern Banias, Cssarea was beautifully placed on a rocky terrace 
under Mount Hermon, a few miles east of Dan, the old frontier city 
of Israel. The cliffs near this spot, where the Messiah was first ac- 
knowledged, bear marks of the worship of Baal and of Pan. See 
Recovery of Jerusalem, and Tristram’s Land of Israel. 


Tov vidy tov avOpémov. See note ch. viii. 20. The question of 
Jesus is: In what sense do the people believe me to be the Son of 
man? In the sense which Daniel intended or in a lower sense? 
yet the antithesis in Peter’s answer:—the Son of man is the Son 
of God. 


14. ‘Iepeplav. Named by St Matthew only. The mention of Jere- 
miah as representative of the Prophets is explained by Lightfoot (Hor. 
Hebr. Matt. xxvii. 9) by reference to a Talmudic treatise, according to 
which the book of Jeremiah came first of the Prophets, following the 
books of Kings. 


16. odeddé Xptoros 6 vids rov Veov tov fovros. This confession 
not only sees in Jesus the promised Messiah, but in the Messiah 
recognises the divine nature. It was this claim that brought upon 
Jesus the hostility of the Jews. Trypho the Jew in his dialogue with 
Justin Martyr declares that his nation expected a human Messiah: 
such a claim made by Jesus might even have been admitted: it is the 
claim to divinity not to Messiahship that rouses the popular fury (John 
vill. 58, 59) and decides the judgment of the Sanhedrin (Matt. xxvi. 
64, 65). 

17. Badp*Iwva, ‘son of Jonah,’ or ‘son of John.’ The Greek form 
may stand for either name (see Bp. Lightfoot on a Fresh Revision of 
N.T., pp. 159, 160); but the reading adopted by the best editors 
John i. 43, vids ‘Iwdyov, seems conclusive in favour of the latter ren- 
dering. Bar is Aramaic for son; cp. Bar-abbas, Bar-tholomew, 
Bar-nabas. : 


Ste odpE xal alya «.7.A. Not man, but God; ‘flesh and blood’ 
was a common Hebrew expression in this contrast. The recognition 
was not by material test or human judgment, but by the witness of 
the Holy Spirit. 

_ 18. ode Tlérposx.r.A. The precise meaning of wérpa in relation 
to Ilérpos has been keenly disputed. To suppose no connection be- 
tween Ilérpos and wérpa is opposed to candid criticism. On the other 
hand, to view 7érpa as simply equivalent to Ilérpos, and to regard 
the personal Peter as the rock on which the Church is built, narrows 
the sense. IIérpa is the central doctrine of the Christian Church— 
the Godhead of its Lord. Yet Peter is not named in connection with 
the rérpa without cause, To Peter first was granted spiritual insight 
to discern, and courage to confess this great truth; and therefore it was 
his privilege to be the first scribe instructed to the kingdom of heaven, 
and to Peter as such the blessing is addressed. For an illustration of 
this view of Peter, regarded, not as an individual, but as a represen- 
tative of a trath, cp, Apol, Soc., p. 23p., Kak olvetar tot ob heya 
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Tov Dwxpdrn, wpocKxexppoda Sé TH ev dvduart, éue wapadelypa srorov- 
peevos, Gowep ay el eltroe Ste ovTos tuuv, D dvOpwra, copwrarbs dor 
doris Wowep Dwkparns Eyvwxev OTe ovdevds aitds dare TH aAnOcig mwpds 
codlav. 


On these words mainly rest the enormous pretensjons of the Roman 
pontiff. It is therefore important (1) To remember that it is to Peter 
with the great confession on his lips that the words are spoken, The 
Godhead of Christ is the wérpa—the keystone of the Church, and 
Peter is for the moment the representative of the belief in that truth 
among men. (2) To take the words in reference: (a) to other pas- 
sages of Scripture. The Church is built on the foundation of the 
Apostles and Prophets, Eph. ii. 20, on Christ Himself, 2 Cor. iii. 11. 
(b) To history ; Peter is not an infallible repository of truth. He is 
rebuked by Paul for Judaizing. Nor does he hold a chief place among 
the Apostles afterwards. It is James, not Peter, who presides at the 
Council at Jerusalem. (c) To reason: for even if Peter had precedence 
over the other Apostles, and if he was Bishop of Rome, which is not 
historically certain, there is no proof that he had a right of confer- 
ring such precedence on his successors, 


pou tiv ékkAnolayv, The word éxxAyola occurs twice in Matthew 
and not elsewhere in the Gospels. See note ch. xviii. 17 where the 
Jewish éxxAnola is meant. From the analogy of the corresponding 
Hebrew word, éxxAyola in a Christian sense may be defined as the con- 
gregation of the faithful throughout the world, united under Christ as 
their Head. The use of the word by Christ implied at least two 
things: (1) that He was founding an organized society, not merely 
preaching a doctrine: (2) That the Jewish éxxAyola was the point of 
departure for the Christian éxxAyola and in part its prototype. It is 
one among many links in this gospel between Jewish and Christian 
thought. The Greek word (éxxAynola) has passed into the language of 
the Latin nations; église (French), chiesa (Italian), iglesia (Spanish). 
The derivation of the Teutonic Church is very doubtful. That usually 
given—Kupraxdv (the Lord’s house)—is abandoned by most scholars, 
The word is probably from a Teutonic root and may have been con- 
nected with heathen usages. See Bib. Dict. Art. Church. 


mda. gdov, Cp. Eur. Hec. 1., qxw vexpav KxevOuova cat oxbrov 
muAas | Auray ty “Acéns xwpls @eicras Sew». Theocr. Idyll, 11. 159 
(Schol.) rv rod gdov xpover wuAnv. rotr’ éorw amodavetra, Verg. 
Aen. vi. 126, Noctes atque dies patet atri janua Ditis.. Here the ex- 
pression symbolises the power of the unseen world, especially the 
power of death: cp. Rev. i, 18, cal yw ras Kes tod Cavarov xal rob 
ddov. 1 Cor. xv. 55, rod cov, Oavare, rd xévrpov, rou cou, dn (var. lect. 
Odvare), 7d vixds. “Acdyns is used for the Hebrew Sheol, the abode of de- 
parted spirits in which were the two divisions, Paradise and Gehenna, 
The introduction of such Greek religious terms to translate Hebrew 
religious terms is full of interest. It may be thought to ratify in 
part, at least, Greek religious ideas, to blend and modify thoes Ween 
with Jewish doctrine, and to bring the result of hota Xo he tensed BOs 
enlightened by the teaching of the Master. 

\A——h 
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ob Kkanoxtcovow airys. The gates of Hades prevail over all 
things human, but the Church shall never die. 


19. tds KdciSas ms Pactrclas Tov ovpaveyv. This expression was 
not altogether new. To a Jew it would convey a definite meaning. 
A key was given to a Scribe when admitted to his office as a symbol 
of his authority to open the treasury of the divine oracles (ch. xili. 52). 
Peter was to be a Scribe in the kingdom of heaven. He has re- 
ceived authority to teach the truths of the kingdom. Again the key 
was symbolic of office and authority generally; cp. Is. xxii. 22: ‘ The 
key of the house of David will I lay upon his shoulder, &c.’—words 
which are transferred to Christ Himself Rev. iii. 7. These words of 
his Lord would afterwards gain a fresh force for Peter, when he found 
yer through him God had opened ‘the door of faith to the Gentiles.’ 

cts xiv, 27. 


8 édy Sijoys «7.4. ‘To bind’ (ep. ch. xxiii. 4) is to impose an obli- 
gation as binding ; ‘to loose’ is to declare a precept not binding. Such 
expressions as this were common: ‘The school of Shammai binds 
it, the school of Hillel looses it.’ The power is over things, not 
persons. The decisions of Peter, as an authorized Scribe of the 
Kingdom of God will be ratified in heaven. Such decisions of the 
Scribes of the Kingdom of Heaven were the sentence pronounced by 
oe Acts xv. 19, and the judgments of Paul in the Corinthian 

urch, 


Compare with this passage John xx, 23, AdBere wvedua dyov, dv 
TWuv apyre Tas Guaptlas adéwrrat avrots’ av TwwY KpAaTHTE KEKpaTnyTas, 
where the reference is to the judicial authority of the apostles; here a 
legislative power is conferred. Observe carefully the force of the per- 
fect apéwvra: and xexparnvra, ‘whosesoever sins ye shall remit, they 
have been remitted.’ Your spiritual ovveocs will enable you to recog. 
nise and ratify the divine judgment on offending persons. So here 
note the future perfect Esra: dedeuévoy, your decision will have been 
anticipated in heaven. 


20. tva pySevl dtxrwory &ri adrés tory 6 Xpirrés. Lest the Gali- 
lean enthusiasm should endeavour to make Him a king. 


21—23. Tue Passion 18 FORETOLD, 


Mark viii. 31—33; Luke ix. 22. St Luke omits the rebuke to Peter. 
St Mark adds xal wappyolg (without reserve) rdv Ad-yor éAdAe, both add 
kal arodoxipacbyjvat. 


21. awd réte. An’ important note of time, Now that the disciples 
have learned to acknowledge Jesus to be the Messiah, He is able to 
instruct them in the true nature of the Kingdom. 

Set conveys the idea of duty, of a course of life not led haphazard, 
but determined by principle, of the divine plan which rules the life 
and work of Christ from first to last. This thought is specially 

prominent in the third gospel:—in His childhood, év rots roo rarpéds 
fou Oei elval we. Luke ii. 49: in His preaching, rol tals srépors ToNeow 
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evayyeNlcacbal pe Set trav Bacidrelay rod Oeod ort éxl rotro areord\ny. 
iv. 43, in the fulfilment of the prophecies of His sufferings and death 
and exaltation, ox radra fet rabety roy Xpiordv, xal eloedOciv els rH 
dsgav avrod, xxiv. 26. Cp. Acts xvii. 3. The same thought is applied 
to St Paul’s life and work in the Acts xviii. 21, xxiii. 11, and in other 
passages. It was felt to be the motive of noble lives before the gospel: 
ov ay Tis é€aurdy Taty 4 nynodpevos BéArTioy elvar 4 Uw’ dpxovros Tax07, 
évradda det, ws enol doxet, udvovra xivduvevew, undev broroyitouevoy pre 
Gavarov wire ddAO wndev wpd rob aloxpod, Plato, Apol. Socr. p. 28. 


mo\Xd walety. macxew strictly means to ‘feel,’ or ‘experience,’ 
without any thought of pain or suffering. The history of the word is 
a melancholy comment on the experience of mankind. To feel was 
to suffer. In the language of Christianity rdoxew is used specially of 
the sufferings and death of Christ, as here, and Luke xxii. 15, pd 
Too pe wader. 1 Pet. li. 21, Xpiords fradey vwrép jyuwy. Hence 
through the Vulgate, ‘passion’ has passed with this technical sense 
into English as in ‘ Passion-tide,’ ‘ Passion-week.’ 


Tov mpexB. kal apx. kal ypap.=the Sanhedrin. See ch. ii. 4, and 
1. 3. 


XXV1. 


droxrayv@jvat. As yet there is no mention of the Roman judge or 
of the death upon the cross; this truth is broken gradually, see v. 24. 


droxrav0nvat. A rare late form. The Attic writers as a rule used 
O6vycxw and its compounds to supply the passive of xrelyw. Veitch 
cites éxrelvovro, Thuc, 111. 81, as the one known exception. In Homer 
the passive forms occur; e.g. aor. 1 éxrd@nv, Od. 1v. 537. Also rarely 
in late authors dmexrdvOa, Polyb. 7. 7, and in LXX. and N.T. (Veitch, 
sub voc. xrelvw). 


Tq tTelry pépg éyepOyvar. How can the plainness of this intima- 
tion be reconciled with the slowness of the disciples to believe in 
the Resurrection? Not by supposing that obscure hints of the 
Passion were afterwards put into this explicit form; but rather 
(1) partly by the blindness of those who will not see; (2) partly by the 
constant use of metaphor by Jesus. ‘‘Might not,” they would argue, 
‘‘this ‘death and rising again ’ be a symbol of a glorious visible king- 
dom about to issue from our present debasement ?”’ | 


22. ‘reds oor. Understand @eds yévorro or yévoio, and translate 
literally: ‘may God pity thee,’ 1.¢..‘ give thee a better fate,’ or (2) ‘ pity 
thyself. tews is used of divine pity, in this way especially by late 
authors: ov &’ tkews Agpodlrn yevod, Lucian. Amor. 30; déorora Ianai- 
prov, thews uly yevod, Eur. Iph. T. 271; tair & Avxe’ “Aroddov, thews 
xAvwv | dds wow «.7.A., Soph. El. 655. Hence like Latin di avertant 
of events to be shunned or deprecated. 


23. wtmaye éricw pov, carava. Peter takes the place of the 
tempter, and argues for the false kingdom instead of for the true (see 
notes ch. iv. 8—10). 
 axdvSadov nod, i.e. a snare to allure me, va Lempiing, ms (Wo ist- 
sake the divine plan of self-denial and sacrifice. 
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ov dpovels Ta TOU Veov dAAd, Td Trev avOpdrwy. ‘Thou mindest not 
the things of God but the things of men,’ i.e. thine are not God’s 
thoughts but man’s thoughts. Cp. 7d rijs capxds dpovodcw (have a 
carnal mind), Rom. viii. 5; rd dyw gpovetre, Col. iii. 2. In the classics 
¢povetv is used of political partisanship: gpovety ra PiAlamov, or Ta Tod 
54uov (Dem.), ‘to be on the side of Philip or on the side of the people.’ 
unr éuol wapéorios | yévocro ur’ toov dpovuyw (i.e. of the same party 
in the state) 6s rdé° pdr, Soph. Ant. 374. Thus the expression in 
the text=‘ thou art not on God’s side but on man’s, and therefore a 
Satanas or é:dfodos, an adversary of God thwarting his plan of 
humility’. 

With the exception of the parallel passage in Mark, and Acts 
XXVlii. 22, dpovety is confined in N. T. to St Paul’s epistles where it is 
frequent, especially in Romans and Philippians. 


24—28. SELF-RENOUNCEMENT REQUIRED IN CHRIST'S FOLLOWERS. 
THem RewarD. Mark viii. 34—ix. 1; Luke ix. 23—27. 


24. dpdtre rév oraupéy, ‘take up his cross,’ St Luke adds caf fudpar. 
The expression, ch. x. 38, differs slightly, 6s ov AauBadver rév oravpdy 
avro?, where see note. adpdrw rdv cravpdy implies death; this explains 
the yap (v. 15), let Christ’s follower lose on the cross the lower life, as 
the Master lost His, crucify also his earthly affections, of which the 
wux7 was the seat (Wux...avamravou, paye, rle, evppalvov, Luke xii. 19), 
and he shall win the higher spiritual life here and hereafter. Another 
thought of the Cross is slavery—it was especially a slave’s death 
(‘cives Romani servilem in modum cruciati et necati,’ Cie. in Verrem 
1. 5); ‘you must be slaves not kings;’ ep. ch. xx. 25—28 and Phil. ii. 8, 
érareivwoev éaurdév, yevduevos Urnkoos wéxpt Oavarov, Savdrov 5¢ cravpod. 


For the thought of the Christian’s crucifixion with Christ cp. among 
many other passages Gal. ii. 20, Xpiorg cuvecravpwpat. 


26. édv tov dopo Sdov kepSrjo7. One of the false Messianic notions 
was that the Christ should gain the whole world, i.e. the Roman 
Empire. This was the very temptation presented to our Lord Him- 
self ‘the kingdoms of the world and the glory of them.’ What is the 
value of universal dominion, of the whole power of Cesar, com- 
pared with life? wWvy} had a wide range of meaning to the Greek; 
it was ‘life’ in all its extent, from the mere vegetative existence to 
the highest intellectual life. Christianity has deepened the conception 
by adding to the connotation of yuxi the spiritual life of the soul in 
anion with Christ. 

The higher and the lower sense are both present in these verses, it 
is true that the world is worthless if life be lost, still more true if the 
union of the soul with Christ should be sacrificed. The Greek poet 
discerned that there is a greater gain than external prosperity, ézei 
o” épevpnxa polpg uev obx éw écOdG | BeBwoav’ a dé péytor’ EBdaore 
vouspa, THvde pepopévay | dpiora TE Zyvds edoeBelg. Soph. El. 1094. 

Kxepo7} 1w0p. xKépdos and {nula...are often thus opposed in 

the sat TC. Mp hil. iii. 7, GN drwa jv por Képdsos taltra Aynuac 
da roy Xprordy Fyulayv—a passage which reflects the Thought of nis, 
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dyrdAAaypa. Cp. xéxpiobe...u78’ avradrAdéacOac pndeulas xapiros 
und’ ddedelas thy els rods “EAAnvas edvorcay (Dem. Phil. m. 10); no 
external gain, it was felt, would tempt Athens to abandon her loyal 
and pro-Hellenic policy—for that she would make every sacrifice, 


27. ydp. The reason given why the higher life—the soul—is of 
priceless value: (1) The Judge is at hand who will condemn self- 
indulgence and all the works of the lower life, and will reward those . 
who have denied themselves, (2) Further (v. 28) this judgment shall 
not be delayed—it is very near. The same motive for the Christian 
life is adduced by St Paul, Phil. iv. 5, 7d éwcecxes tay ywwoOjTw raiow 
avOpwras. 6 Kuptos éyyus. Cp. 1 Cor. xvi. 22. 


28, ov pr yevoovrar Saydrov «.r.A. Compare 


The valiant never taste of death but once. 
SHaxspPEaR, Jul. Ces. Act 11, 2. 


St Matthew’s version of this ‘hard saying’ indicates more plainly 
than the other Synoptic Gospels the personal presence of Christ. 
St Luke has, @ws dy t8wew rhv Bacirelay rov Geov: St Mark adds to 
these words, éAnAvéutay év Suvauec: but the meaning in each case is 
the same. Various solutions are given. The expression is referred to 
(1) the Transfiguration, (2) the Day of Pentecost, (3) the Fall of Jeru- 
salem. The last best fulfils the conditions of interpretation—a judicial 
coming—a signal and visible event, and one that would happen in the 
lifetime of some, but not of all, who were present. To take é r7 
Bacrrela adrod in a literal external sense would be to repeat St Peter’s 
error, and to ignore the explanation of the Kingdom just given. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


4. moijow (NBC*), for rowjowuer, which is supported by all the 
later uncials—the more ancient evidence rightly prevails. 

5. dxovere avrov for atdrof dxovere on the authority of NBD. 

9. é« for dd on decisive evidence; éx from out the mountain, 
from the heart of it—a less usual expression than dzé. 

10. mporov, inserted to help the sense, appears in the majority of 
later uncials, not in NBD. 

20. dAvtyomorlay for dmoriay, the term of gentler blame has the 
earliest evidence in its favour. 

21. Here the received text has: rofro &¢ 1d yévos obx éxropevterat 
el yn €v mpocevxy Kal vnorelg. The words are undisputed in the 
parallel passage, Mark ix. 29, with the exception of col vastdig, SSANRA. 
by Tischendorf without decisive evidence. Here The crmmashon S SSR" 
ported by NB* 33 and some important versions. 
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25. ctoeA\0dvra, the reading of &*. There is much variation in 
the MSS. ére 7\@em is well supported, but looks like an explanation 
of the participle. 

26. edwévros St (NBECL) for Aéyes adr@ 6 Ilérpos, not supported by 
the later uncials., 


1—13. Tue TransricuraTion. Mark ix. 2—13; Luke ix, 28—26. 3(, 


1. ped’ tpépas &. Within a week of Peter’s confession. St Luke 
has ‘about an eight days after,’ according to the common Jewish 
reckoning, by which each part of a day is counted as a day. The 
note of time cannot be without a purpose. The link is intentional 
between the announcement of the Passion and the kingdom of utter 
sacrifice on the one hand, and the foretaste of glory on the other. 


' ov Tlérpov xal "IdkeBov kal "Iodvyny. The three who were chosen 
to be with their Master on the two other occasions, (1) the raising of 
Jairus’ daughter, (2) the agony in the Garden of Ge e. 

els Spos UyyAdyv. A contrast suggests itself, between this mountain 
of the Kingdom of God, and the mountain of the kingdoms of the 
world, ch. iv. 8. 

An old tradition placed the scene of the Transfiguration on Mount 
Tabor. It is known, however, that the summit of Tabor was at this 
period occupied by a fortress, and there is no hint given of Jesus 
being in that neighbourhood. Many regard one of the spurs of Hermon, 
or even its summit (Conder, Tent Work, &c. 266), as the most likely 
spot. Cmsarea Philippi, the last named locality, lies under Hermon, 
and its glittering cone of snow may have suggested the expression in 
Mark, \evxa Alay ws xuwv, if, indeed, the words ws xd are to be ad- 
mitted into the text. : 

2. perepoppaby. ‘Was transformed.’ Here was a change (uerd) of 
hopdy, ‘the abiding form,’ ‘the manner of existence.’ perapopdot- 
o@as ‘involves an inwardness of change, a change not external, not of 
accidents, but of essence.’ Trench, N. 7. Syn. Part 1. p. 87. pera- 
oxnuaritev denotes change of external appearance. See Rom. xii. 2 
and Phil. ii. 6—8, where see Bp Lightfoot’s notes and separate note 
On pLopdh and oy fua. 

St Luke records that the change took place é» r@ mpovevxer Oar 
aubrév. 

ds 6 HAos...05 td bas. A hint that the Transfiguration took place 
at night, which is also rendered probable by the statement of St 
Luke that the three Apostles were ‘heavy with sleep,’ that they 
‘kept awake,’ that they descended ‘the next day,’ ch. ix. 32 and 37. 


3. Moitoys Kal ‘HAlas (Elijah). The representatives of the 
Law and the Prophets. The whole history of the Jewish Church is 
brought in one glance, as it were, before the Apostles’ eyes in its due 
relation to Christ. St Luke names the subject of converse: they 

Pas of his decease which he should accomplish at Jerusalem’ 
ix, 81), 
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4. moujow. So in the best MSS., ‘let mte make.’ The tran- 
sition to the singular is in keeping with Peter’s temperament; he 
would like to make the tabernacles.— Meyer. By oxnvai are meant 
little huts made out of boughs of trees or shrubs, such as were made 
at the Feast of Tabernacles, 


5. otros éo-riv 6 vids k.7.A. Words that recall the baptism of Jesus; 
ch. iii. 17, where see note. For the tense of evdéxnoa, cp. rapeds6n, 
ch. xi. 27, 


8. rdv’Incotv pévoy. Christ, who came to fulfil the Law and the 
Prophets, is left:alone. To His voice alone the Church will listen. 


9. rd Spapa. ‘The thing seen,’ not a ‘ vision’ (A.V.) in the sense of 
a dream: it is equivalent to 4 eJov (Mark), & édpaxay (Luke). 


10. odv. Elijah had appeared to the chogen three Apostles. It 
seemed to them that this was a fulfilment of Malachi’s prophecy and 
the necessary condition of the Messiah’s Advent as explained by the 
Scribes. But they are forbidden to announce this to any one. Hence 
the inference expressed by ofv. The Scribes must be mistaken. For 
surely the Messiah would allow His disciples to make known this 
clear token of His presence. 


11. ‘Halas tpyeras «7.A. ‘Elijah cometh and will restore all things,’ 
not will come first (A.V.). Our Lord’s words point to a fulfilment of 
Malachi iv. 5, cal léod éyw drogreXd vpiv ‘HXlavy rdv BeoBlrynv, mply 
ENeiy ryv Nuépay Kuplou riv peydAnv kal éripav7, bs droxaracrnce Kap- 
dlav warpds mpds vlovy, cal xapdlay dvOpdmrov mpds tov rAnolov avrod py 
E\Ow kal wardtw tiv yiv dpdnv. Note the concise form of the Lord's 
expression; it is not so much a citation as an allusion addressed to 
‘those that know the law.’ By such droxaracrijoe wdvra would natu- 
rally be interpreted by a reference to the precise words of Malachi. 
In the light of that prophecy the dmoxardoragis would signify a 
national restoration to unity under the influence of the Messenger of 
Jehovah. 

drokaragrioce wavra, Two questions arise in reference to these 
words, (1) How is the future to be explained? (2) In what sense 
were they fulfilled by John the Baptist? (1) If the prophecy be 
regarded as absolutely and finally fulfilled in John the Baptist the 
point of departure for the future dwoxaraorige, and the present- 
future fpyera; must be taken, not from the time when the words were 
spoken, but from the time when the prophecy was first uttered. 
Christ cites and affirms the prediction of Malachi. (2) The answer to 
the second question must be sought in the angelic message to Zacha- 
riah, Luke i. 16, 17, woddods trav uldv "Iopanr émiorpéper ert Kuproy 
Tov Oedv airav’ xal adrds mpoedevoerae evwrioy adrod év mvevpart kal . 
duvdet “Hdlou émiorpépat xapilas: rarépwv éwl réxva kal amedets év 
ppovioe: Sixalwy, éroudoat Kuply A\adv xareoxevacpévov. 

The view that regards the words as pointing to an event still in the 
future, and to the coming of another Elijah, of whom the fre Dosa 
and John were types, is rendered improbable by The wots Sache 
above, and. by our Lord’s words in the next verse, “Hos tha Wes - 
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25. eloe\0dvra, the reading of N*. There is much variation in 
the MSS. é8re 7A\Gey is well supported, but looks like an explanation 
of the participle. | 

26. elaévros St (NECL) for Adve: adrg@ 6 Mérpos, not supported by 
the later uncials, 


1—13. Tue TransriauraTion, Mark ix. 2—13; Luke ix. 28—26. 3(, 


1. peO” tpépas &. Within a week of Peter’s confession. St Luke 
has ‘about an eight days after,’ according to the common Jewish 
reckoning, by which each part of a day is counted as a day. The 
note of time cannot be without a purpose. The link is intentional 
between the announcement of the Passion and the kingdom of utter 
sacrifice on the one hand, and the foretaste of glory on the other. 


' rov Iérpov xal *IdkwBov kal ’Iodvvny. The three who were chosen 
to be with their Master on the two other occasions, (1) the raising of 
Jairus’ daughter, (2) the agony in the Garden of Gethsemane. 


els Spos UynAdy. A contrast suggests itself, between this mountain 
of the Kingdom of God, and the mountain of the kingdoms of the 
world, ch. iv. 8. 

An old tradition placed the scene of the Transfiguration on Mount 
Tabor. It is known, however, that the summit of Tabor was at this 
period occupied by a fortress, and there is no hint given of Jesus 
being in that neighbourhood. Many regard one of the spurs of Hermon, 
or even its summit (Conder, Tent Work, &c. 266), as the most likely 
spot. Cmsarea Philippi, the last named locality, lies under Hermon, 
and its glittering cone of snow may have suggested the expression in 
Mark, AevKa Alay ws xewv, if, indeed, the words ws x.Wy are to be ad- 
mitted into the text. 


2. perepoppw0y. ‘Was transformed.’ Here was a change (uerd) of 
pnopd}, ‘the abiding form,’ ‘the manner of existence.’ jerapopdot- 
o6a: ‘involves an inwardness of change, a change not external, not of 
accidents, but of essence.’ Trench, N. 7. Syn. Part 11. p. 87. jera- 
oxnuarlvev denotes change of external appearance, See Rom. xii. 2 
and Phil. ii. 6—8, where see Bp Lightfoot’s notes and separate note 
on pope and ox Fuca. 

Pa Luke records that the change took place év r@ mpocevxyerOat 
atrép. 

as 6 HALos...ch¢ td has. A hint that the Transfiguration took place 
at night, which is also rendered probable by the statement of St 
Luke that the three Apostles were ‘heavy with sleep,’ that they 
‘kept awake,’ that they descended ‘the next day,’ ch. ix. 32 and 37. 

3. Mwivons «al ‘HAlas (Elijah). The representatives of the 
Law and the Prophets. The whole history of the Jewish Church is 
brought in one glance, as it were, before the Apostles’ eyes in its due 

relation to Christ. St Luke names the subject of converse: they 


(ix 81). of his decease which he should accomplish et Jerusalem’ 
‘IX. 'e : 
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4 woujowo. So in the best MSS., ‘let me make.’ The tran- 
sition to the singular is in keeping with Peter’s temperament; he 
would like to make the tabernacles.— Meyer. By oxynval are meant 
little huts made out of boughs of trees or shrubs, such as were made 
at the Feast of Tabernacles, 


5. ovrds éoriv 6 vids k.7.A. Words that recall the baptism of Jesus; 
“9 iii. 17, where see note. For the tense of evddxyoa, cp. rapeds6n, 
. xi. 27, 


8. dv Inootv pévoy. Christ, who came to fulfil the Law and the 
Prophets, is lott alone. To His voice alone the Church will listen. 


9. +d Spapa. ‘The thing seen,’ not a ‘vision’ (A. V.) in the sense of 
a dream: it is equivalent to 4 ¢ldov (Mark), & édpaxay (Luke). 


10. odv. Elijah had appeared to the chogen three Apostles. It 
seemed to them thai this was a fulfilment of Malachi’s prophecy and 
the necessary condition of the Messiah’s Advent as explained by the 
Scribes. But they are forbidden to announce this to any one. Hence 
the inference expressed by ofy. The Scribes must be mistaken. For 
surely the Messiah would allow His disciples to make known this 
clear token of His presence. 


11. “HAlas tpxeras «7.4. ‘Elijah eometh and will restore all things,’ 
not will come first (A.V.). Our Lord’s words point to a fulfilment of 
Malachi iv. 5, cat ldod éyw dirogredG tpiv ‘HXNlavy rov BecBlrnv, mplv 
éOeciv rhy huépay Kuplou riv peydAny xal émipavii 8s droxaracrnce Kap- 
dlav warpds mpds ulov, kal xapdlay dvOpdmrov wrpds Tov rAQolov avrod ph 
f\Ow Kal wardéw tiv yiv dpdnv. Note the concise form of the Lord's 
expression; it is not so much a citation as an allusion addressed to 
‘those that know the law.’ By such droxaracrijcea wdévra would natu- 
rally be interpreted by a reference to the precise words of Malachi. 
In the light of that prophecy the droxardoragis would signify a 
national restoration to unity under the influence of the Messenger of 
Jehovah. 

dmroxaragrice twavra. Two questions arise in reference to these 
words, (1) How is the future to be explained? (2) In what sense 
were they fulfilled by John the Baptist? (1) If the prophecy be 
regarded as absolutely and finally fulfilled in John the Baptist the 
point of departure for the future dwoscaracrige:, and the present- 
future tpyeras must be taken, not from the time when the words were 
spoken, but from the time when the prophecy was first uttered. 
Christ cites and affirms the prediction of Malachi. (2) The answer to 
the second question must be sought in the angelic message to Zacha- 
riah, Luke i. 16, 17, woddods trav uluav "Iopand éemcorpéwer ert Kupcop 
Tov Oedy avray’ xal avrds mpoedevceras évwmioy avTrod év wvevmare Kal . 
duvdwec ‘HAlov ériotpépar xapdlas: rarépuw éwl réxva xal aweBeis ép 
ppovioe: Sexalwy, érouacae Kuply \adv xareoxevacpévov. 

The view that regards the words as pointing to an event still in the 
future, and to the coming of another Elijah, of whom the fark Bsn 
and John were types, is rendered improbable by The worts gece 
above, and by our Lord’s words in the next yeree, “WN. tha We - 
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12. otK éaréyvacay, ‘did not recognise.’ éxt denotes ‘further,’ 
hence ‘clear’ recognition. 


év air trovetv. In classical Greek zrovety would be followed by two 
accusatives. éy avrg in him as the sphere or field of their action. 


adoyxew, is destined to suffer, such is to be his experience 
also. mdoxew refers to ovx éxéyywoay as well as to érolycay &v auT@ 
Soa 70éAnoay. 


14—21, A Lunatic Carp 18s CURED. 


Mark ix. 14—-29, where the scene and the symptoms of the disease 
are described with great particularity. Luke ix. 37—42. 


14. QOdvrwv wpds tov Sxdov. Some will recall Raphael’s great 
picture of the Transfiguration, in which the contrast is powerfully 
portrayed between the scene on the mount, calm, bright, and 
ae and the scene below of suffering, human passions, and 
ailure. 


15. oeAnvdterar. This is the only special instance of cure in the 
cace of a lunatic. They are mentioned as a class, ch. iv. 24. The 
word literally means ‘affected by changes of the moon.’ On the 
thought underlying the word, that there is an access of mania at 
the time : lunar changes, see Belcher, Our Lord's Miracles of Heal- 
ing, Pp: 131. 

St Mark describes the child as foaming, gnashing with his teeth, 
and pining away. St Luke mentions that he ‘crieth out.’ All 
Lane were epileptic symptoms; ‘the child was a possessed epileptic 
unatic.’ 


_ 17. & yeved droog kal Steorpappévn, addressed to the scribes and 

the multitude thronging round, as representing the whole nation. 

The disciples, if not specially addressed, are by no means excluded 

from the rebuke. For this moral sense of d:acrpépw cp. Luke xxiii. 2, 

Tovrov evpopevy Stactpéporvra 7d &Ovds, Phil. ii. 15 (Deut. xxxii. 5), 
eveds oxodtds Kal dtecrpappévys, and Polyb. vit. 24. 3, dteorpédero 
itd KbNQKOS. 


20. épetre rp Spe. tovrw k.t.A. Such expressions are characteristic 
of the vivid imagery of Eastern speech generally. To ‘remove moun- 
tains’ is to make difficulties vanish. The Jews used to say of an 
eminent teacher; he is ‘a rooter up of mountains.’ See Lightfoot 
ad loc. 


22,23. Tae SEconD ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE Passion. 
Mark ix. 31; Luke ix. 44. . 
Both St Mark and St Luke add that the disciples ‘ understood not 
this saying.’ It was difficult for them to abandon cherished hopes of 


sn earthly kingdom, and ‘ might not Jesus be speaking in parables of 
8 figurative death and resurrection?’ See note, ch. ai. Zl, 
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Observe here the various phases in the prediction of the Passion. 
The first (ch. xvi. 21) foretells the rejection of Jesus as the Messiah 
by the Jews, and his death in the indefinite passive, dwroxravOjvat. 

The second speaks of the betrayal into the hands of men, els xeipas 
évOpwrwy (Matt., Mark, Luke); and ‘they shall put him to death.’ 

The third (ch. xx. 17—19) particularises the share taken by Jew 
and Gentile. The Sanhedrin shall condemn and deliver to the 
Gentiles, els 7d éumatta: cal pacriyicat Kal cravpdcat. 


24-27. JESUS PAYS THE HALF SHEKEL OF THE SANCTUARY, 
Peculiar to St Matthew. 


ta SSpaxpa. This was not a tribute levied by Cesar or by Herod, 
but the half-shekel (Exod. xxx. 13) paid annually by every Jew into 
the Temple treasury. The ‘ sacred tax’ was collected from Jews in all 
parts of the world. Josephus (Ant. xvi. 6) has preserved some inter- 
esting letters from Roman proconsuls and from Augustus himself, to 
Cyrene, Ephesus and other communities, directing that the Jews 
should be allowed to forward their contributions to the Temple 
without hindrance. 

It would be interesting to know whether the Jewish Christians con- 
tinued to pay the Temple-tax in accordance with the Lord’s example. 

After the fall of Jerusalem and the destfuction of the Temple the , 
Jews were obliged to pay the two drachma# into the Roman treasury. 
Joseph. B. J. vi. 6. 6. 


ov redct. Probably some who misunderstood or whe wished to 
misrepresent Jesus had raised the doubt whether He would pay the 
tribute. It is possibly a hint that His claims to the Messiahship were 
becoming more widely known. Meyer remarks that the vai of Peter 
makes it clear that Jesus had been in the habit of paying the tax. 


25. «mpoépOacey atréy. ‘Anticipated him’ by answering his 
thoughts. 


rédn Ff Kqvody. Taxes (1) indirect and (2) diréct; on (1) things and 
on (2) persons. x7voos, Lat. census: see ch. xxii, 17. 


ard roy viev «.7.r., i.e. of their own sons, or of those who do not 
belong to the family, namely, subjects and tributaries, 


26. éecvOepol elow of viol, ‘the sons are exempt from tribute.’ 
The deduction is, ‘Shall he whom thou hast rightly named the Son 
of God pay tribute to the Temple of his Father?’ The Romans called 
their sons free (tiberj}, as oppesed to slaves. 


27. orarypa (formu, ‘to weigh’), ‘a stater’; a Greek silver coin 
equivalent to the Hebrew shekel, or to four drachms# in Greek 
money, hence sometimes called rerpadpaxuos. ‘In paying the temple- 
tax it is necessary that every one should have half a shekel to pay for 
himself. Therefore when he comes to the changer he is obliged to 
allow him some gain which is called xé\\ufos (see ch, xxi. 12\. &ES 
when two pay one shekel between them each of Ynem is Songes Dee 
allow the same gain or fee.’ The collection of Toe Temps We SF 
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made in Adar, the month preceding the Passover. Lightfoot, Hor. 
Hebr., Matt. xxi. 12. 


dvri duot Kal cov. Cp. Ex. xxx. 12—16, ‘The rich shall not give 
more, and the poor shall not give less than half a shekel, when they 
give an offering unto the Lord to make an atonement for your souls’ 
(v. 15), It is in accordance with this thought of atonement or 
substitution that the preposition dy7? is used. 


CHAPTER XVIIL 


6. mepl (NBL and some of the Fathers) for émt of textus receptus. 
els is also strongly supported, and wep? may have come from the paral- 
lel passages in Mark and Luke. 


11. Here the textus receptus has: 7\0e yap 6 ulds rol dvOpdrov cicat 
7rd aro\wdds. This is strongly supported by the later MSS. The 
omission rests on the evidence of NBL, and several versions and 
Fathers. 


19. cupdavijrovory has far higher authority than cvngwriowou, a 
grammatical correction. 


29. els rods wodas atrob. Almost certainly a gloss, the weight of 
the earlier MSS. is in favour of the omission. 


35. 71a wapamrwyara atrav. After kapSiaiv tpov. These words 
Hak the support of C and 12 uncials, but are omitted in the earlier 


1—4. A Lesson 1x Humiiry. Tur Kixapom or HEAvENn 
AND LITTLE CHILDREN, 


Mark ix, 83—87; Luke ix, 46—48, 


1. dv éxelvy ry @pq. The preceding incident and our Lord’s words 
had again erated hopes of a glorious kingdom on earth, We may 
suppose that Jesus and St Peter were alone when the last incident 
happened, they had entered the house (probably Peter’s) and were 
now joined by the other apostles who had been disputing on the way 
(év rq 65g, Mark). 

6 peltwv (rdv ddAwy) as distinct from the superlative, the compara- 
tive contrasts an object with but one standard of comparison, pé- 
ytoros would have implied three or four degrees of rank among the 
Twelve. Winer, 303 and 305. 


2. évpéow atrav. So Mark; St Luke has the more loving fornce» 
aird wap’ avrg. St Mark notes that Jesus first took the child in His 
arms (éyxaXtodpevos avré). 


3. orpadyre, ‘be converted ;’ cp. John xii. 40, Wa py...ctpadwoow 
wal lagopat avrovs. 


of py elrAOnre, ‘shall not enter, much less be greth Therein, 
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4. raravioe éavrdy. He who shall be most Christ-like in hu- 
mility (see Phil. ii. 7, 8) shall be most like Christ in glory. Cp. éramei- 
vwoev éaurbv, yevouevos ur7nKkoos péxpt Oavdrov, Oavydrou dé oravpod. 86 cal 
6 Qcos avrov vrepiwoev x.T.A., Phil. ii, 8,9. rarewwoe marks the 
particular point in which little children are an example to Christians, 
and the words of St Paul give the precise lesson of this incident taken 
in connection with the death upon the Cross just foretold. Jesus 
gives himself to His disciples as an example of rarewédrns péxpt Oavd- 
tov. See ch. xi. 29, 5 

The expression rarew. éavrdvy is more emphatic than the middle 
voice and implies greater self-mastery. 


6,6. Curist’s Lirrtz Ones, Mark ix. 87—42. 


The thought of Jesus passes from the dispute among His disciples 
to the care of his lfttle ones, the young in faith, who, if they have the 
weakness, have also the humility of little children. 


5. 8s éav SéEnrar. It is a sacrament of lovingkindness when Christ 
himself is received in the visible form of His little ones. SéxecOa is 
not only to welcome, show kindness to, but also to receive as a 
teacher (drodéxeoOa). The faithful see in the rareyvérns of little 
children a symbol of the rarewérys of Christ. 


6. morevévrov eds éué. For the distinction between micrevev els 
‘to believe in any one,’ i.e. to put entire faith in him, and morevew 
ruvl, ‘to believe any one,’ ke. to give credit to his words, see Prof. 
Westcott on John viii. 30 (Speaker’s Commentary). The first con- 
struction is characteristic of St John’s gospel and in the Synoptics 
occurs only here, and in the parallel passage Mark ix. 42. 


oupdépe fva, expedit ut, See note ch, i. 22, 


pudAos ovikds. A millstone turned by an ass, and so larger than the 
ordinary millstone, Cp. Ovid (Fasti v1. 318): ‘Et que pumiceas ver- 
sat asella molas.’ 


The manner of death alluded to appears to have been unknown to 
the Jews. But Plutarch mentions this punishment as being common 
to Greece and Rome. Cp. Juv. Sat. vu. 213, where, as in other 
places, it is named rather than the cross as @ swift and terrible 
penalty for crime. The Scholiast on Aristoph. Equites, 1360, explains 
umépSorov, Bray yap Karewévrouy rivas Bapos ard TwWY TpaxnALWH éxpémwy. 


év To TeAdye THS Bardoons. médayos does not in itself mean the 
‘deep sea,’ but either ‘the expanse of open water’ (rAdé, rAarus, flat, 
&c.), or the ‘tossing,’ ‘beating’ sea (xAjoow from root wiay). In 
this passage, therefore, the sense of depth is rather to be looked for in 
Kararovric 07, though the connection between wdvros and Bévfos, BdBos, 
&c., is doubtful; Curtius prefers the etymology of médros, ‘path’ and 
Lat. pons, (See Trench, A’. T. Syn. 52, 68, and Goring, Btym. Bs 
and 278.) | 
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7—9. Or OFFENCES. Mark ix. 483—48, 


From offences—snares and hindrances.to the faith of Christ’s little 
ones—the discourse proceeds to offences in general—everything that 
hinders the spiritual life. 


7. ovat. Alexandrine, but corresponding to éd, Aisch., Pers. 115, 
121, the Latin form is ve. amo denotes that oxdvdada are the source 
of woes. 


oxdvScdka. Snares, allurements to evil, temptations. See notes on 
ch. y. 29, 30. 


8. Kaddy...q. Cp. Luke xv. 7, xapa fora: ért evi duaprwr@ pera- 
vooovre 7 éx) évernxovraewéa ducalocs. Instances are quoted from the 
classics, as Thuc. vi. 21, aloxpdv Bracévras dredOew f torepov émripmera- 
wéuweoOa, but it is better to refer the construction to the Hebrew 
usage, by which the comparative idea is expressed by the positive 
adjective followed by the preposition min (from). The construction 
is common in the LXX. and it may be noted that a rare classical 
usage tends to become frequent in Hellenistic Greek if it be found to 
correspond to a common Hebrew idiom, For another instance of this 
see note on rod wupds below. 


9. povddPadpov. In classical Greek a distinction is made: the 
Cyclops or the Arimaspi (Hdt. 111, 116) are povdd0adkuo.. A man who 
has lost an eye is érepdp0aduos. Cp, Hdt. loc. cit. welOopuar dé ovdée 
tovro, Skws pourdpbarpos dvdpes Pvovrat. 


viv yéevvav rod awupds. ‘The fiery Gehenna.’ This adjectival 
genitive may be paralleled from the classics: xéprwv evddvdpwy Eupw- 
wav, Iph. in Taur. 184. See note ch. v. 22, and Donaldson, Greek 
Grammar, p. 481, for other instances. But the frequency of the 
usage in Hellenistic Greek is again attributable to the Hebrew 
idiom. 


10—14, Cxrist’s Care ror His Lirrte ONES ILLUSTRATED BY A 
ParaBLE. Luke xy. 3—7. 


After a brief digression (vv. 7—9), Christ’s love for His young dis- 
ciples again breaks out in words. Let noone despise them. They 
have unseen friends in the court of heaven, who are ever in the pre- 
sence of the King himself. There, at any rate, they are not despised. 
It was for them especially that the Son of Man came to earth. 


10. of dyyeAot avrwv. In these words our Lord sanctions the 
Jewish belief in guardian angels. Cp, Acts xii. 15, 6 dyyedds dor 
avrod, and Hebr. 1. 14, ovx! adres eloiv Nevrovpyitxa mvevpara els dua- 
xovlay diroore\Ndpeva did rods wédAXovras KAnpovonew owrnplavy; The 
reserve with which the doctrine is dwelt upon in the N.T. is in con- 
trast with the general extravagance of Oriental belief on the subject. 


PAdrovoiy 1d mpdcwroy Tov watpés pov. The image is drawn 
from the court of an Eastern king, where Vhe favoured courtiers | 
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enjoy the right of constant approach to the royal presence; cp. Esther 
i, 14, ‘Which saw the king’s face and which sat the first in the 
kingdom.’ 


12. The expression and the imagery of the parable recall Ezek. 
XXxiv.; comp. also ch. xv. 24. In Luke the parable is spoken with 
direct reference to publicans and sinners, whom the Pharisees 
despised, and who are the ‘little ones’ of these verses. Such differ- 
ences of context in the Gospels are very instructive; they are, indeed, 
comments by the Evangelists themselves on the drift and bearing of 
particular sayings of Christ. 


This parable is followed in Luke by the parable of the Lost 
Drachma and that of the Prodigal Son which illustrate and amplify — 
the same thought, 


ddels td éveriixovra. St Luke adds é r7 épijuy. 


15—35. ForGIvEnEss oF Sins. Luke xvii. 3, 4. 


God's forgiveness of sinners suggests the duty of forgiveness 
among men. 7. 


15. Beyfov airdv x.r.A. ‘Rebuke him.’ See Levit. xix. 17, ‘Thou 
shalt not hate thy brother in thine heart: thou shalt in any wise 
rebuke (éAéyéers, LXX.) thy neighbour, and not suffer sin upon him’ 
(rather, ‘not bear sin on his account,’ ‘by bearing secret ill-will,’ 
Ephes. iv. 26; or by ‘encouraging him to sin by withholding due 
rebuke.’ Speaker’s Commentary ad loc.). 

&épSynoas, ‘gained,’ i.e. won over to a better mind,—to Christ. 
Cp. 1 Cor. ix. 19—22, and 1 Pet. iii. 1. The aorist is of the action 
just past. If he shall have heard thee thou didst (at that moment) 
gain thy brother. 


17. eld rq exxAnolg. The word éxxAnola is found only here and 
ch, xvi. 18 (where see note) in the Gospels. In the former passage 
the reference to the Christian Church is undoubted. Here either 
(1) the assembly or congregation of the Jewish synagogue, or rather, 
(2) the ruling body of the synagogue (collegium presbyterorum, 
Schleusner) is meant. This must have been the sense of the word 
to those who were listening to Christ. But what was spoken of the 
Jewish Church was naturally soon applied to the Christian Church. 
And the use of the term by Christ implied for the future an organised 
Church exercising discipline, organised too at least in part on the 
model of the synagogue. 


6 @yvixds Kal 6 reAXdvns. Jesus, the friend of publicans and sinners, 
uses the phrase of his contemporaries. What Jesus says, Matthew 
the publican records. é@vxés, the adjective of fn, in the special 
Jewish sense of ‘Gentiles,’ in Polybius €@v.xds =‘ national.’ 


18. S00 édy Sijonre k.r.A. What was spoken to Peter alone is now 
spoken to all the disciples, representing the Church. ‘*Wnsiaouxet 
you as @ Church declare binding or declare not Winding, That Season 
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shall be ratified in heaven.’ Note the tense, fora: deSeuéva...AeAupuéva, 
‘shall have been bound...loosed,’ and cp. note ch. ix. 2. 


19. The slight digression is continued. Christ thinks of His 
Church, Not only shall your decisions be ratified, but your requests 
shall be granted, provided ye agree. 

édv cupdwvicovow. For this construction see Winer, p. 369. 
The close relation between the future indicative and the subjunctive 
moods easily accounts for the usage; in many passages the readings 
vary between the subjunctive and the future indicative; in Acts viii. 
31, édy ph tis ddyyjoe is read by Tischendorf and Tregelles. It is 
more startling to find édv ofdauev, 1 John v.15. Srav éPewpovv, Mark 
iii, 11. dray rotev, Rev. viii. 1. See also the quotation from the 
Scholiast, v. 5, where dray is followed by indicative. 


20. Svo 7 rpeits. In the smallest gathering of His followers Christ 
will be present. 


cuvnypévor. cuvdyew is used specially of the ‘gathering’ of the 
Church, as Acts xi. 26, cuvaxOfvar év rp éxxAnolg. xx. 8, év Tp Urep- 
@y ov juev ouv7yuévot. Hence in later Ecclesiastical Greek ovvatis 
is ‘a religious service,’ cvvatdpiov a ‘service book,’ ouvdéiuos Auépa 
‘a day on which services are held.’ 

21. %ws érraxig. The Rabbinical rule was that no one should 
ask forgiveness of his neighbour more than thrice. Peter, who asks 
as a scribe a scribe’s question, thought he was making a great 
advance in liberality and shewing himself worthy of the kingdom of 
heaven. But the question itself indicates complete misunderstanding 
of the Christian spirit. 


22. tws éBSounkovrdkis émrd, i.e. an infinite number of times. 
There is no limit to forgiveness, 

23. 0&Anoev ovvdpat Adyow perd trav SovAwv atrot. The pic- 
ture is drawn from an Oriental Court. The provincial governors, 
farmers of taxes, and other high officials, are summoned before a 
despotic sovereign to give an account of their administration. 


70noev, ‘chose,’ ‘resolved:’ all is subject to his sole will. 


SovAwyv, i.e. subjects, for all subjects of an Eastern monarch from 
the highest to the lowest are ‘slaves.’ Demosthenes frequently. 
makes a point of this, e.g. Phil. m1. 32, «av airds wh wapy rods 
Sovdous dywvoberjoovras wéure. This shade of meaning is perhaps 
present in the Apostolic title 50iX0s "Inooi Xpicrod, Rom. i. 1. 


24. puplwy raddvrev. Even if silver talents are meant, the sum 
is enormous—at least two million pounds of our money. It was pro- 
bably more than the whole annual revenue of Palestine at this time ; 
see Joseph. Ant. xu. 4. 4. The modern kingdoms of Norway or 
Greece or Denmark hardly produce a larger national income, 

It is the very sum which Demosthenes records with pride to have 
been stowed in the Acropolis at the height of Athenian prosperity: 
wrclw 0 7 pwipia rddavra els Thy axpbrodw dvyyayov. Olyn. 111. 24, 

The vast amount implies the hopeless charecter of the debt of sin. 
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25. Ax txoyros, ‘since he had not.’ He had wasted in extrava- 
gance the provincial revenues, or the proceeds of taxation. 


26. mpocextve. The imperfect tense denotes persistence. 


27. 1d Sdveov ddyjkev airw. With the almost reckless generosity 
of an Eastern Court that delights to exalt or debase with swift strokes. 
The pardon is free and unconditional. 


28. etpev, ‘found,’ perhaps even sought him out. 


tva tov ovvSotAov. By this is meant the debt of man to man, 
offences which men are bound to forgive one another. 


éxarov ntl daar The denarius was a day's wage (ch. xx. 2). The 
sum therefore is about three months’ wages for an ordinary 


labourer, by no means a hopeless debt as the other was; see note, 
ch, xxvi. 7. 


trvyey, imperfect, not aor. 2, which does not appear to be used 
in the active. See Veitch and Lob. Phryn. 107. 


29. apexade. Contrast this with mpogextve, v. 26. mapaxa- 
Aetvy would be used by an equal addressing an equal. 


31. édumi{Pyoav oddSpa. This seems to point to the common 
conscience of mankind approving or anticipating the divine sentence. 


83. Cp. the Lord’s Prayer, where forgiveness of others is put for- 
ward as the claim for divine pardon. 


84. The acquittal is revoked—a point not to be pressed in the 
interpretation. The truth taught is the impossibility of the unfor- 
giving being forgiven, but the chief lesson is the example of the 
divine spirit of forgiveness in the act of the king. This example the 
pardoned slave should have followed. 


rots Bacavicrats. ‘To the keepers of the prison,’ the gaolers, part 
of whose duty it was to torture (Sacavijev) the prisoners. Thus in 
the Greek version of Jer. xx. 2, by Symmachus, Bacamorijpiov is! a 
prison’ (A.V. ‘stocks’). Fischer, de vitiis Lex. N.T., p. 458. 


35. dard tov kapSuiv tpoyv. A different principle from the Phari- 
see’s arithmetical rules of forgiveness. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


13. mpoonvéxOnoav (8 BC D L and others) for rpoonvéxfn, an 
early grammatical change. 


16, 17. Here the tertus receptus has: Avidoxade ayabé, ri dyabdv 
mroujow wa Exw fwhy alunov; o dé elrev avrg Th we déyes dyabdv; 
ovdels dyados, el yn els 6 Oeds. 

The omission of d-ya6é has the most ancient evidence in its favour. 
rt pe épwrgs wept rod dyadot rests on the authority of N BDL and 
other MSS., several versions and patristic quotetiona. “Sos enue 
receptus is found in C and in many later uncials. 


> 
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The classical meaning of xo\dGv is (1) to glue; (2) to inlay; (3) to 
join very closely: xexoAdnraz yévos mpds drg, Ausch, Ag. 1566. 


els odpxa play. els denotes the state or condition into which a 
thing passes. The construction follows the Hebrew idiom. 


6. 6, the neuter strengthens the idea of complete fusion into a 
single being. 


ouvéfevgev. The aorist of the divine action undetermined by time. 
Cp. evddxnoev, ch. ili, 17, wapedd0n, xi. 27, €566n, xxviii. 18. 


7. BiBAlov dmwooraclov. See ch. v. 31, 32, 


8. mpds Ty oKxAnpoKxapSlay tpov. Having respect to, with a view 
to the hardness of your hearts towards God. So the law was relatively 
good, not absolutely. A great principle. Even now all are not capable 
of the higher religious life or of the deepest truths. Some interpret 
‘hardness of heart,’ of the cruelty of men towards their wives. 


érérpefey, ‘allowed,’ a correction of éverel\aro, v. 7. Moses’ did 
not enjoin, but merely permitted a bill of divorce. 


ov yéyovey. Not ‘was not so,’ A.V., but ‘hath not been so’ con- 
tinuously from the beginning to the present time. It is not an original 
and continuous tradition. 


9. See ch. v. 32. 


10. It is difficult to fix the precise meaning of 7 ailria. It is 
either: (1) the cause or principle of the conjugal union: ‘If the union 
be so close as thou sayest;’ or, (2) the cause or reason for divorce, 
namely adultery, referring to alréa, v. 3: ‘If for this reason, and for 
this alone, divorce be allowed;’ or (3) ‘the case’ in a legal sense like 
causa, res de qua in judicio agitur: ‘If this be the only case with 
which a man may come into court.’ A further meaning, sometimes 
assigned ‘condition,’ ‘state of things,’ may be rejected. On the whole 
(2), which is Meyer’s view, seems preferable. 


In D the reading is dvdpés, the correct word in contrast with yuvatxés, 


but the reading is not supported. era is used to express relation 
generally, as in modern Greek. 


ot ocupdéper yaprnoat. Nothing could prove more clearly the revo- 
lution in thought brought to pass by Christ than this. Even the dis- 


ciples feel that such a principle would make the yoke of marriage un- 
bearable. 


yaunoat. This aorist is used both in the sense of ‘to give to wife’ 
and ‘to take to wife,’ it is nearly confined to late authors. See Veitch 
sub voc. yauéw. 


11. ywpeiv is to have or make room for, so (1) to contain: were 
penkére xwpety nde Ta wpds Thy Odpay, Mark ii. 2; vdplac xwpoicar ava 
perpynras S00 4 Tpets, John li. 6; SKpyrip xwpel adudopéas éEaxoclovs, 
Hadt. 1. 151; (2) to receive (in love): ywpjoare quas, 2 Gor. WA, >, OS) 
to receive intellectually, ‘comprehend, or ‘accept, (A) Soe Kiomsoe 
meaning ‘to withdraw,’ i.e. to make room for eather, 1S BL LOS 


Ve 
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20. éptrAafa (NS B D L) for égvdAatduny (C and later uncials), The 
latter perhaps influenced by Mark; in Luke é¢oAakéa should be read. 

éx vedrnrés pov omitted inS® BL. (D omits pov.) The insertion 
supported by N°> C D, later uncials, some versions and Fathers, may 
be accounted for by the occurrence of the words in Mark and Luke. 


29. After 4] pyrépa the leading editors omit 4 -yuvaika. with B D 
and some versions and on good patristic evidence. 


aro\AamAaclova (BL) for éxarovrardactova (8 C D and other uncials), 
The best editors adopt woAX. notwithstanding the strong support of the 
other reading. éxarovrar. probably introduced from Mark to explain 
the less definite roA\Xam)aclova. 


1, 2. JESUS GOES TO JUDHA FROM GALILEE. 
Mark x. 1. 


1. perypev amd tris TadtAalas «.1.A. From the parallel passage 
in Mark we learn that this means: Came into Judea by the trans- 
Zordanic route through Perma, thus avoiding Samaria. It does not 
mean that any portion of Judgza lay beyond Jordan. St Matthew 
here omits various particulars, of which some are to be supplied from 
Luke ix. 51—xvii, 11; others from John—two visits to Jerusalem 
(vii. 8—10 and x. 22—39); the raising of Lazarus (xi. 1—46); the 
retirement to Ephraim (xi. 54). 


pernpev. In this sense late, in N. T. only here and ch. xiii. 51. 


8—12. THE QUESTION or MargiaGE AND DivoRcE. 
Marx x. 2—9. 


vv. 10—12 are peculiar to Matthew. St Mark mentions the part 
of the conversation contained in v. 9 as having taken place ‘in the 
house,’ vv. 10—12. 


3. wepdtovres airév. For present participle containing an idea 
of purpose cp. Soph. El. 68, défacdé pw’ evruxoivra ratcde rats odois. 


el teary dvOpdwrw dirodktea «.7.A. The words ‘for every cause’ 
are omitted in Mark. In Matthew they contain the pith of the 
question: ‘Is the husband’s right to divorce his wife quite unlimited?’ 
The school of Shammai allowed divorce in the case of adultery, 
the school of Hillel on any trivial pretext. 

It was a question of special interest and of special danger in view 
of Herod’s marriage with Herodias, 


4. am adpxijs. An appeal from the law of Moses to a higher and 
absolute law, which has outlived the law of Moses. 

5. &veca rottov. The lesson of Nature is the lesson of God, 
‘Nunquam aliud Natura aliud Sapientia dicit. Juv. Sat. xrv. 321. 


KohAnOyjoera. This word and the compound xpoox. in N. T. use 
are confined to St Paul and St Luke except Rev. xviii. 5. Thig 
passage and Mark x. 7 (where the reading is doubtiul) axe quotations, 
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The classical meaning of xo\ay is (1) to glue; (2) to ays (3) to 
join very closely: xexoAAnrac yévos pds Arg, Hach, A g- 156 


els odpka play. els denotes the state or condition — orn & 
thing passes. The construction follows the Hebrew idiom. 


6. §, the neuter strengthens the idea of complete fusion into a 
single being. 


ovvélevgey. The aorist of the divine action undetermined by time. 
Cp. evddxnoev, ch. iii. 17, rapedo0n, xi. 27, €6007, xxviii. 18. 


7. BiBAlov drooractov. See ch. v. 31, 32. 


8. ampds Ty oKAnpoKapSlay dpov. Having respect to, with a view 
to the hardness of your hearts towards God. So the law was relatively 
good, not absolutely. A great principle. Even now all are not capable 
of the higher religious life or of the deepest truths. Some interpret 
‘hardness of heart,’ of the cruelty of men towards their wives. 


érérpefev, ‘allowed,’ a correction of éverelAaro, v. 7. Moses’ did 
not enjoin, but merely permitted a bill of divorce. 


ov yéyovey. Not ‘was not so,’ A.V., but ‘hath not been so’ con- 
tinuously from the beginning to the present time. It is not an original 
and continuous tradition. 


9. See ch. v. 32. 


10. It is difficult to fix the precise meaning of % airla. It is 
either: (1) the cause or principle of the conjugal union: ‘If the union 
be so close as thou sayest;’ or, (2) the cause or reason for divorce, 
namely adultery, referring to alrta, v. 3: ‘If for this reason, and for 
this alone, divorce be allowed;’ or (3) ‘the case’ in a legal sense like 
causa, res de qua in judicio agitur: ‘If this be the only case with 
which a man may come into court.’ A further meaning, sometimes 
assigned ‘condition,’ ‘state of things,’ may be rejected. On the whole 
(2), which is Meyer’s view, seems preferable. 


In D the reading is dvdpés, the correct word in aoutrast with yuvackés, 


but the reading is not supported. werd is used to express relation 
generally, as in modern Greek. 


ob cuphépe yoproat. Nothing could prove more clearly the revo- 
lution in thought brought to pass by Christ than this. Even the dis- 
ciples feel that such a principle would make the yoke of marriage un- 
bearable. 


Yop ra. This aorist is used both in the sense of ‘to give to wife’ 
and ‘to take to wife,’ it is nearly confined to late authors, See Veitch 
sub voc. yauéw. 


11. xwpety is to have or make room for, so Q) to contain: wore 
pnkére Xwpety pnde Ta wpds THY Ovpav, Mark il. 2; vdplar xwpooar dva 
perpyras S00 4 Tpets, Jokn ii, 6; 6 xpynrip xwpet dpdopéas eget 
Hat. 1. 151; (2) to receive (in love): Xwphoare TUBS, 2 Gor. WH, By QB 
to receive intellectually, ‘comprehend,’ or taccept; (4) tne Bowens 
meaning ‘to withdraw,’ i.e. to make room for another, Wf Br Loon 


\e— 
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the N.T.; (5) the ordinary classical force, ‘to advance,’ i.e. to make 
room for oneself, ‘to go,’ is found ch. xv. 17 and 2 Pet. iii, 9, els werd- 
votay xwpjoa, and John viii. 37, 6 Adyos 6 ends ob xwpet ev Uuiv, ‘makes 
no. progress in you.’ 

It is better to refer rdv A\d-yov rofrov to the last words of the disciples, 
ov cundépe yaufjoa:, than to the whole preceding argument. The general: 
sense will then be: ‘Not all, but only those to whom it hath been 
given, make room for (i.e, accept and act upon) this saying.’ 


12. dolv ydp. The yap explains ols dé50raz. 


Sta tiv Bacwelay tov odpavdyv. In old days some men abstained 
from marriage in order to devote themselves to the study of the law, 
in later times men have done so for the furtherance of Christianity. 


6 Suvdpevos xwpetv xope(ro, Let him accept the rule who can 
accept it—he to whom it has been given—he who belongs to either of 
the three classes named, 


The disciples found difficulty in the pure and binding conditions of 
marriage laid down by Christ, and saw no escape save in abstaining 
from marriage like the Essenes of that day (Joseph. B. J., yduou perv 
trepovla wap’ avrots, and Antig. xvil. 1, 5, ofre yaperas elod-yovrat). 
Christ shews that there is difficulty there too. The limitations of 
Christ were forgotten in early days of Church history. False teachers 
arose, ‘forbidding to marry’ (1 Tim. iv. 8, cwAudvrwy yapety). 

As in so many of our Lord’s important ‘rules,’ the principle of 
Hebrew parallelism is discernible here. The closing words—é dur. xwp. 
xwpelrw—recall the opening words and respond to them—ov wdyres...ols 
dé5ora, the enclosed triplet rises to a climax—the highest motive is 
placed last. 


13—15. Lirrte CHILDREN ARE BROUGHT TO CHRIST. 
Mark x, 138-~16. Luke xviii. 15—17. 


In Luke the incident is placed immediately after the parable of the 
Pharisee and Publican; there it is an illustration of humility. Here, 
and in Mark, the connection between the purity of married life and the 
love of little children cannot be overlooked. 


18. It appears that it was customary for Jewish infants to be 
taken to the synagogue to be blessed by the Rabbi. Smith’s Dict. 
of Bible, Art. ‘Synagogue,’ note H. 


va, éri6j. For the sequence of the subjunctive on historic tenses 
see note ch, xii. 14. 


14. tTdv ydp rovovTwy «.7.A. Love, simplicity of faith, innocence, 
and above all, humility, are the ideal characteristics of little children, 
and of the subjects of the kingdom. 


15. émOels tas xeipas. No unmeaning act, therefore infants are 
capable of receiving a blessing, though not conscious of an obliga- 
tion. It is the authorization of infant baptism. St Mark, as often, 

records a farther loving act of Jesus, évayKatiod.pevos obT6.. 
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16—22. THe Youne Ricw Ruiter. 
Mark x. 17—22. Luke xviii. 18—23. 


Frem Luke alone we learn that he was a ‘ruler;’ from Matthew 
alone that he was young. Each of the three Synoptists states that ‘he 
was very rich’ (Luke); ‘had great possessions’ (Matthew and Mark). 


16. els mwpooeAOdv. ‘Came one running, and kneeled to him’ 
(Mark), ‘A certain ruler,’ i.e. one of the rulers of the synagogue, like 
Jairus. The ‘decemvirate’ (see ch. iv. 23) of the synagogue were 
chosen from ‘men of leisure’ (Hebr. Batlanin, op. the same thought 
in Greek oxod7, from which ultimately through Lat. schola comes 
Eng. scholar), who were free from the necessity of labour, and could 
devote themselves to the duties: of the synagogue, and to study; of 
these the first three were called ‘Rulers of the Synagogue.’ 


vl dya@dy troujow «.7.A. In Mark, rf roujow tva fwhy aldnoy xAnpo- 
vounow; in Luke, ri moujoas ¢. al. kAnpovouyow; In this question, ‘what 
shall I do?’ the ruler touches the central error of the Pharisaic system— 
that goodness consisted in exact conformity to certain external rules 
of conduct. Jesus shews that it is not by doing anything whatever 
that a man can inherit eternal life, but by being something; not by 
observing Pharisaic rules, but by being childlike. 


17. +l pe pwrds wept tov dya0ov; The form in which our Lord’s 
answer is reported in Mark and Luke is: ri pe Aéyers dyabdy; ovdels 
dyads, ef uh efs 6 Oeds. According to St Matthew’s report, our Lord 
seizes upon the word dyaéoy in the ruler’s question; according to the 
other gospels the reply turns on the use of the word as applied to 
himself, dya0é diédoxade. But though the reports differ in form, in 
effect they are identical. Christ’s answer is so framed as to wake 
reflection. ‘Why do you put this question about ‘the good,” why do 
you call me ‘‘good?” Do you understand the meaning of your own 
question?’ It was not a simple question, as the ruler thought: two 
points are raised: (1) What is ‘the good?’ (2) How to enter life 
eternal. Then again the answer to the first is partly left to inference, 
and the answer to the second lies deeper than the young ruler’s thoughts 
had gone. (1) There is one only who is good, therefore (the inference 
is) ‘the good’ can only be the will of God. (2) Then the way to enter 
into life eternal is to keep God’s will as expressed in the commandments. 
Jesus shews that here too the questioner had not thought deeply 
enough. Keeping the commandments is not external observance of 
them, but being in heart what the commandments mean, and what the 
will of God is. 


Note in this incident (1) the manner of Jesus adapting itself to the 
condition of the ‘scholar,’ one who had leisure to think, and who 
plumed himself on having thought. To such he points out the way to 
deeper reflection. (2) The mission of Jesus to ‘fulfil the law.’ (3) The 
spiritual use of the law (the ten commandments), as awakening, tos 
sense of sin, and so leading to repentance. Bengel saya. ‘esos ER- 
curos ad Legem remittit, contritos evangelice conadistur! 
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18. wolas; What commandments? written or unwritten? human 
or divine? the law of Moses or the traditions of the elders? or per- 
haps the young ruler expected a specimen of the rules with which 
this new Rabbi would instruct his disciples to ‘fence round’ the law. 
In N. T. wotos may perhaps always be distinguished from rls; in later 
Greek (see Sophocles, Lez. sub voc.) and in the modern vernacular the 
distinction is lost. 


7d od doveboas x.7.X. For the use of the article prefixed to a 
sentence cp. elrev airw: 7d ef Sivy, Mark ix. 23; 6 was vduos ev évt 
Abyy werdrjpwrat dv TY ayarynces Tov wAyoloy gov, Gal. v. 14. See 
Winer, p. 135. 


ov dovevorets. In Hebrew a negative is never used with the impera- 
tive; prohibitions being always expressed by means of the future (or 
imperfect). This idiom is here followed in the Greek, od ¢ov.—prohibi- 
tion, riza—positive command (Reed.-Gesen. Hebr. Gram., p. 280) 
the future is however also used in pure Greek to express the impera- 
tive notion, as e.g. Ady’ ef re BovrAe, yetpl 5’ ov Waioets woré, Eur 
Med, 1320 (Donaldson Grk. Gram. p. 407). 


Comp. this enumeration with that in ch. xv.19. Here, as there, 
the commandments proceed in order from the 6th to the 9th. Here, 
as there, the enumeration stops at covetousness—the rich ruler’s 
special failing. The fifth commandment not named in ch. xv. had 
probably an individual application here. Neither St Mark nor St 
Luke preserve the same order. 


20. wavra tavra épiAata. Like St Paul, he was card dixacocdyny 
Thy év voup dueurros. Phil. iii. 6. : 


21. tré\eos. Used here in relation to rf ért varepw, ‘complete;' 
not (1) in the deeper sense which the word sometimes bears in reference 
to the ancient mysteries, as 1 Cor. ii. 6, copiav dé Aadoduev ev rots Te- 
Nelors (see also Col. i. 28); nor (2) in the sense of ‘perfect’ in manhood, 
opposed to babes, as Phil. iii. 15, 8c0e ody réXeroe TodTO Ppovduev (see 
also 1 Cor. xiv. 20; Eph. iv. 13; Heb. v. 14). 


iraye, wdAnoov «.T.A. Jesus does indeed bid him do something, 
but to do that would be a proof of being perfect, it is the test for his 
special case, not a universal rule. With many it is more difficult to 
use wealth for Christ than to give it up for Christ. St Mark has the 
touching words ‘Jesus beholding him loved him.’ The incident recalls 
the parable of the ‘merchant man seeking goodly pearls’ (ch. xiii. 
45, 46). Here is a seeker after good, the pearl is found: will he not 
sell all that he hath and buy it? 


The aorist rwAnoov indicates the single act, dxo\ovGec the continual 
following of Christ. Cp. Dem. Phil. 1. 14, éwecdav dravra dxovonre 
xplvare (‘decide once for all’), 42 wpdrepov mpodauBdvere (‘don’t be pre- 
judging as I go on’); and Eur. Med, 1248, Aadod Bpaxciay udpav 
raliuy céBev xareita Opjver. ‘For one brief day forget, and then go on 

Jamenting.’ 


22. Avrovpevos. A conflict of opposite desires vexed ns woul. He 
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wished to serve God and mammon, He was sorrowful because he saw 
that the special sacrifice required to win eternal life was too great for 
him. He was lost through the drdry rod wiovrov (ch. xili. 22), 


23—26. Or RicHes, AND THE Krinepom or Gop. 
Mark x. 23—27. Luke xviii. 24—27. 
These reflections follow naturally on the last incident. 


23. tiv Bac. rav ovp. Comparing this with vv. 16 and 17, we 
note that {wy aldnes, 7 fw} and 7 Bacrela tov otpavdy are used 
as synonyms, 

24. Kdpndov Sid rpumjparos pad(So0s. An expression familiar to 
Jews of our Lord’s time, The exaggeration is quite in the Eastern 
style. Some attempts however have been made to explain away the 
natural meaning of the words. xdytdov, which is said to mean ‘a 
thick rope,’ has been read for xdun\ov. But the change has no MS. 
support, and «datos, which does not occur elsewhere, is probably an 
invention of the Scholiast. Others have explained rp’rnua padldos to 
be the name of a gate in Jerusalem. But the existence of such a 
gate is not established; and the variety of expression for ‘a needle’s 
eye,’ rpirnua padldos (Matt.), rpuypadrla pagdléos (Mark), rpjua Beddvns 
(Luke), is against this view. The variation also indicates that the 
proverb was not current in Greek. The expression in Luke is the 
most classical. pagis is rejected by the Attic purists: 7 dé padls ri 
éorw ovx dv tis yvoln (Lob. Phryn. p. 90). srpvenua was a vernacular 
word and is found in Aristoph. Pac. 1234, 

An eastern traveller has suggested that the association of ideas 
arose thus: every camel driver carries with him a large needle to mend 
his ie @S8 occasion requires, hence the ‘camel’ and the 
‘needle. 


25. &€erdijoocovro opéSpa. The extreme amazement of the dis- 
ciples, which can find no echo in souls trained to Christianity, is not 
quite easy to understand. But there was present to the disciples, 
perhaps, a latent Jewish thought that external prosperity was a sign 
of the favour of heaven. Then in a town like Capernaum all the 
leading religious people would be rich (see note v. 16). There is 
always a tendency when religious life is at a low ebb to make disciples 
of the wealthy and to exalt their saintliness. One of the distinctive 
marks of Christ’s mission was ‘preaching to the poor.’ Cp. St 
Paul’s words : 7 xara Bd0ous rrwxela airwv éreplacevoer els 7d wodTOs 
THs awAdTynTos a’rwy, 2 Cor, viii. 2. Read also St James v. 1—11. 


tls dpa Stivarat cw8yvar; The thought of the disciples still lives: 
for the guilt of detected wickedness is mainly brought home to the 
poor, the sins of the rich and educated seldom result in crime, accord- 
ingly wealth and intellect make men seem better, ‘sometimes even 
supplying the absence of real good with what looks extremely like it.’ 
See a Sermon by Prof. Mozley, on The Reversal of Human Judgment, 
pp. 85—87. 


26. euBdépas. These heart-searching locks of Const AqwNess 
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gave an effect to His words which it is impossible to recall, but which 
would never be effaced from the memory of those who felt their 
meaning. 


27—30. Tue CLaim OF THE DISCIPLES. 
Mark x. 28—31. Luke xviii. 28—30. 


27. ddiixapev...jxodovdijcapev. The aorists have their proper 
force, ‘left,’ * followed.’ 


vl dpa tora: sjptvy; Peter, still not perfect in the Spirit of Christ, 
suggests a lower motive for following Christ. The answer of Christ 
shews that all true sacrifice shall have its reward, but all that looks 
like sacrifice is not really such, therefore ‘Many ‘that are first shall 
be last.’ Among the ie there was & Judas. 


' These words qualify rabloeabe, and are 
Peay ise y oo xabloy K.7T.d. 

modwyever(a, ‘a return to life,’ a new birth. Late and rarely 
used. tt expressed a Stoic thought, q Wepodixh wadwyevecia Tav Srwr, 
‘the periodic restitution of all things’ (M. Antoninus x1. 1, quoted by 
Wetstein). Cicero speaks of his return from exile as a radwyeveota, 
ad Attic. v1. 6. Similarly Josephus writes: rhy dvdkrnow xal madw- 
yeveolay rijs rarpldos éoprdgovres, Ant. x1. 3.9. Both of these thoughts 
find a place in the N.T. meaning of the word. It is the renewed and 
higher life of the world regenerated by Christ, succeeding the birth- 
pangs (wdtves) which the present generation must suffer. Again, it is 
the spiritual return of Israel from the bondage of the law, which the 
Apostle calls Swi éx vexpGv, Rom. xi. 15. 

Other meanings have been assigned to wahwyeveota in this passage: 
(1) The Saviour’s return to glory in His Father’s kingdom, (2) The 
glorified life of the Apostles after death. 

In Tit. ii, 5 wahwyeveota, is used of the new life the entrance to 
which is baptism: Ecwoev nuads 5d Aovrpod waduwyevecias cal dvaxat- 
ywoews wvevparos aylou K.T.A. 


xabloecQe kal avrot K.7.A. One aspect of the radryeveota was the 
new birth of thought which spiritualised every conception. Israel 
became no longer Israel according to the flesh, to reign was to reign 
spiritually with Christ. In this spiritual Israel the Apostles have 
ere sat on thrones. They are the kings and judges of the Church 
of Go 


Tas SéSexa mudds. Incidentally this expression confirms the con- 
nection between the number of the Apostles and the twelve tribes of 
Israel, 


29. This saying would fulfil itself in many ways to the thoughts 

of the Apostles, (1) In the spiritual relationships, homes, children, 
and fathers in Christ that sprang up to them wherever the gospel was 
preached, In a deep sense the thought of ‘omne solum forti patria 
est’ would come home to the first eyanaeliets: (2) As Christ recog- 
nised his kindred in those who did the work of His Father, recipro- 
cally His servants found in their brethren, wife, cmitren end lends. 
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(3) Sometimes self-renouncement created intensified love for others: 
sometimes kinsfolk forsaken for Christ were in turn won for Christ, 
and thus increased manifold the gift and love of kinship. 


mwodXatAactova Arjpiera.. St Mark adds perd diwypdv. Did this 
word that explains so much fall so softly at the end of the sentence 
as to be heard only by the nearest to the Saviour? Was it half for- 
gotten till persecution came? 


30. Note the connecting particles—3¢ in this verse, ydp (xx. 1), 
orws (xx. 16); 5¢ marks the contrasting statement, yap introduces 
the illustration of it, ovrws closing the illustration reverts to the state- 
ment illustrated. 


CHAPTER XX. 


6. wpay after éySexarny and dpyos after éotdtas omitted on the 
highest evidence. , 

7. After duwedova omit as NBDLZ the words xal § day F Slxasov 
AjWeode. The thought of v. 4 was probably repeated in a marginal 
note. 


12. The omission of 57 after Aéyovres is on the best evidence 
(NBC?DI versions and fathers). 


16. After oryarot the textus receptus has: moddol ydp elot KAnrol, 
éAlyou 5é €xAexrol. Here the older MSS. are followed, but CD and the 
mass of later uncials and many versions and patristic quotations con- 
tain the clause, which is certainly genuine, in ch. xxii. 14. 


19. éyepOrjoerat for avagrijceras. Here the evidence is conflicting, 
the two great uncials Nand B are on opposite sides. éyepOjcera 
(NC*L and other uncials), avacrjcerac (BDE and the majority 
of MSS.). 


22. Omit cal 7d Bawricua 8 éyw Barrlfopar BarricOfvac after mivev, 
and xal 7d Bérricua 8 éyw Barrlfoua: BarricOncecbe after rleae (v. 23) 
with NBDLZ and Origen. The words are genuine in Mark. 


28. After this verse an early insertion is found in D and the 
Curetonian Syriac Version: the first words are tuets 5é fnretre éx 
puxpod alféjoa kai éx pelfovos Edarrov elvat, the rest reproduce to a 
great extent Luke xiv. 8—10. See Scrivener’s Introduction, pp. 8 and 
500. 

34. avrwv of dP0aduol omitted (NBDLZ); the insertion is not very 
easy to account for. 


1—16. Tue PARABLE or tHe LABOURERS IN THE VINEYARD. 
Peculiar to St Matthew. 


1. dpola yap éorw.r.A. There are many possible applications. of 
the parable, but the only true explanation of its meaning to the dis- 
ciples at the time must be reached by considering the question ta 
which it is an answer. The parable is addresaed wey to Los ee 
ciples. The thread of thought may be treced in Via ways 
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impossible for a rich man, one who trusts in riches, to enter the 
kingdom of heaven. The disciples, through Peter, say ‘We at any 
rate have left all and followed thee; what shall we have therefore ?’ 
Our Lord’s answer is (1) partly encouraging, (2) partly discouraging. 

(1) All who have in a true sense given up all for Christ shall have 
a great reward (ch. xix. 28, 29). 

(2) But (v. 30) priority of time is not everything. The parable is 
given in explanation of this point. Not only will the disciples not be 
the only called, but they may not reach a higher place or a higher 
reward than some who follow them at an apparent disadvantage, Still 
all who work shall have their reward. But they must beware of a 
spirit very prevalent among hard workers, and not think too much of 
Pa i labours, or be displeased because others are equally re- 
warded. 

Possibly the element of time is introduced to illustrate in a para- 
bolic form the apparent degrees of service, and to signify that no man 
can estimate the comparative merit of work for God. 

dvOpware olkoSeordty. Cp. dvOpmry épvarbpy, ch. xiii. 45. dvOpwrw 
Baowre?, ch. xviii. 23. 


oF 


Gpa wpot. This unclassical use of dua with an adverb is modelled 
on such classical expressions as dua ty, dua bpPpw: ep. the late forms 
amo réTe, dd wépvat, and the classical és ael, és ére:ra, és 6yé. Winer, 
p. 525 and note 5. 


2. t Snyvaplov. ‘On the terms of a denarius,’ é« indicates the 
point from which the bargaining proceeds, the starting point and so 
the basis of the compact. It is not=dyvaplov, v. 13, genitive of price 
or rate of pay. A denarius was the ordinary day’s wage of a labourer, 
that of a common soldier was less, as we learn from Tac., Annal, 1.17: 
nec aliud levamentum quam si certis sub legibus militia iniretur, ut 
singulos denarios mererent,’ A ‘florin’ or a ‘half-crown’ would re- 
present the meaning to English readers far more accurately than the 
‘penny’ of the A.V. which gives a wholly wrong impression. See ch, 
xviii. 28, 


pera rav épyarwyv. Later use of wera. The classical construction 
is cupgwveiv rl, or mpbs Twa. 


4. 8 édv 7 Slxatov. This time there is no stipulated sum. The 
labourers are invited to leave all to the justice of the householder. 
It is a lesson in faith and an implied rebuke to the spirit displayed 
in the question, ri dpa forat piv; 

5. wmddw 88 éeAOav. The householder himself goes forth to sum- 
mon labourers to his vineyard. Thus not only in the beginning of 
the gospel, but in every age Christ Himself calls labourers to His 
work, The Master never stands idle. 


6. wepl tiv évSexdrnv. The various hours may be referred in the 
first instance to the call of a Paul, a Barnabas, and a Timothy, who 
adopted the Cause later than the Twelve. In a secondary and less im- 
mediate sense they seem to indicate the successive periods at which 

the various nations were admitted to the Church of Cones. Wea it 
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unjust that European nations should have equal privileges with the 
Jews in the Church of Christ, or that Paul should be equal to Peter? 


Note the reproach conveyed by dpyol. Even they to whom no message 
has come may do some épyor for Christ. See Rom. ii. 10, 14. 


8. to émurpére. ‘To his steward,’ as in Luke viii. 3, "Iwdvva 
yuvh Xouta émcrpbrov ‘Hpwdov. In the only other passage where the 
word occurs in the N. T., Gal. iv. 2, éwirporot, ‘guardians’ of a minor’s 
person, are distinguished from olxéyouor, stewards of his property. 
The word was Hebraized and used in both these senses by Rabbinical 
writers (Schodttgen ad loc. cit.). 


9. dvd Syvdprov, ‘a denarius each.’ 


11, yoyyttev and yoyyvopes were ancient Ionic words synonymous 
with rovOupl few and rovOupicuds in the Attic dialect, Phrynichus quotes 
from Phocylides of Miletus x7 ro. tov ératpov éralpy | ppovrifeyv dao’ dy 
mepryoyyuvwoe worirat. The word was probably formed from the sound 
of the cooing of doves, and is therefore like rpdf¢ew both in original 
and derived meanings: cp. Il. rx. 311, ws un} por rpdgnre rapihpevoe EN\oGev 
&\Aot. The verb occurs more frequently in St John’s gospel, written 
in an Ionic city, than in any other book of the N.T. Verb and noun 
are found in the LXX. and in Epictetus and other late writers. See 
Lob. Phryn. 358. 


12, ylav wpav érofycav. Cp. Acts xv. 33, moujoavres 5¢ xpdvov 
adrevOnoav. So facere in Latin, ‘quamvis autem paucissimos una fe- 
cerimus dies tamen multi nobis sermones fuerunt.’ Seneca, Epist. 67. 


@pay. ‘ During the residence in Babylon the Hebrews adopted the 
division of the day into twelve hours whose duration varied with the 
length of the day.’ Edersheim, Temple, déc., in the Time of our Lord, 
p. 174). 


tois Bartdcact Td Bdoos rijs Hpépas Kal Tov katowva. This may be 
regarded as man’s estimate of his own merits, which is not the divine 
estimate. The words echo the tone of ‘what shall we have?’ ch. xix. 
27. Man does not here acquiesce in the Judge’s decision, as in the 
parable of the debtors, ch. xviii. What is just does not at first seem 
just, but, as in science many things that seemed untrue are proved to 
be true, what seems unjust will be proved just when we know all. 
Further, time is not the only element in service. An act of swift in- 
telligence or of bravery wrought in the space of a single minute has 
saved an army or a people, and merited higher reward than a lifetime 
of ordinary service; a Romaic proverb says: 7a gépret 4 wpa 6 xpdvos 
dév ra dépver, ‘ what an hour brings, a year brings not.’ 


Baordoact. Geldart, Mod. Greek Lang. pp. 191, 192, notices the 
frequent occurrence of Bacrdfew in N. T. as a modernism. No word 
has a longer literary history, it occurs in almost every Greek writer, 
from Homer to the N. T. 


73 Bdpos Tis rpépas Kal tov Katoova. ‘The burden of the day and 
the hot morning wind.’ xatcwva, emphatic by ita portion vk tne ens 
of the sentence, heightens the effect of the picvare, end Urea wes0oy 
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to it. The labourers hired in the cool evening hours would escape the 
long toil, and what is more the scorching sirocco which blows from 
the desert at sunrise. Cp. dvéredrev yap 6 yrs civ TH Kavowm, 
James i. 11. It was from the combined influence of sun and sirocco 
that Jonah ‘fainted and wished himself to die:’ xal éyévero dua Tp dvaret- 
Nat Tov HALov kal mpocérateyv 6 Oeds wvevpare Kavowvt ovyxaiovrs, Jon. iv. 8. 
See also Ps. ciii. 16 and Is. xl. 6, and read Dr Thomson's account of 
the two kinds of sirocco (Land and Book, pp. 536, 537). Describing 
the effect of the sultry sirocco he says: ‘The birds hide in thickest 
shades; the fowls pant under the walls with open mouth and drooping 
wings; the flocks and herds take shelter in caves and under great 
rocks; the labourers retire from the fields, and close the windows and 
doors of their houses.’ 


13. ératpos is used of any temporary connection, without the idea 
of affectionate friendship. It is used by a master to his slave; by a 
guest to a fellow-guest; as a general address on meeting. Cp. ch. 
xxii. 12 and xxvi. 50, where it is a term of reproachful rebuke. 


15. é0arpds wovnpds. The belief in the evil eye still prevails in 
the East. The envious or malevolent glance is thought to have an 
injurious effect. Here the sense is: Art thou envious because I am 
just? 


16. of rparot. Not only as primarily in the parable the first called, 
but the first in position, knowledge and influence. 


17—19. JESUS GOING UP TO JERUSALEM FORETELLS His PASSION FOR 
THE THIRD TIME. 


See chs. xvi, 21, xvii. 22, 23; and Mark x, 32—34; Luke xviii. 31— 
34. St Mark and St Luke add ‘shall spit upon him’ (Mark); ‘shall 
be spitted on’ (Luke); St Matthew alone names ‘crucifixion;’ St Luke, 
who mentions only the share which the Gentiles had in the Passion, 
adds ‘they understood none of these things, and this saying was hid 
from them, neither knew they the things which were spoken.’ 

The disciples, as Jews, still placed their hopes in the present world: 
‘what shall we have?’ They still thought Jesus might be using a 
figure of speech. Jesus was alone in the certainty of His awful secret. 
He had no sympathy from His followers. 

For distinctive points in the several predictions of the Passion see 
notes ch. xvii. 22, 23. 


17. wapé&taBev cat Slay. Cp. Plat. Apol. Socr. 264, lilg A\aBbyra 


Ocddoxew Kal vouderety. 


18, 19. Observe the exactness of the prediction; the Sanhedrin 
shall condemn but not kill, the Gentiles shall scourge and crucify. 


19. els rd euraifar «.7.A. The use of e/s with the infinitive is 
equivalent to a final clause. Thus the guilt of the crucifixion is 
fastened on the Jews. St Mark has (rd @@vn) éuraltovow...€umricovow 
x.7.A., denoting independent action on the part of the Gentiles. St 

Luke, the Gentile Evangelist, passes over in mience tos Eur of tha 
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Jewish chief priests and Scribes. That this is not accidental, but part 
of the evangelistic plan, seems proved by comparing the language of 
St Peter, Acts iii. 13, 14 (where the crime is pointedly brought home 
to Israel) with his speech in the house of Cornelius, Acts x. 39, dy xa 
dvethay xpeudoavres éwl EvNov, where the subject of dyethay is tacitly 
dropped, and the Gentile mode of execution named. 


20—28. Sarome’s PRAYER FOR HER SONS, AND THE ANSWER OF JESUS. 


Mark x. 35—45. St Mark begins ‘And James and John the sons of 
Zebedee came unto him, saying, &c.’ For once St Matthew is more 
graphic and true to detail than St Mark. 


20. 1 pyTnp Tov viev ZeBedalov. Her name was Salome, as we 
learn by comparing Matthew xxvii. 56 with Mark xv. 40. 


‘Among which was Mary Mag- ‘Among whom was Mary Mag- 
dalene, and Mary the mother of dalene, and Mary the mother of 
James and Joses, and the mother James the less and of Joses, and 
of Zebedee’s children.’ Matthew Salome.’ Mark xv. 40. 

xXxvil. 56. 

awpookuvovoa. The act of prostration before an Eastern King— 
though the word ‘crucify’ might have suggested a slave’s death. ‘he 
Kingdom of heaven introduces many such contrasts. : 


alrotoa. She dares not speak until her Lord addresses her. 


91. lm tva Kadlowow «7A. Cp. for the thought ch. xix. 28, for 
the construction ch. i. 22. 


22. ovx otSare. Observe, Jesus addresses the sons, not the mother. 


vl alretoOe. There is some force in the middle voice ‘ask for 
yourselves,’ or ‘cause to be asked,’ 


aveiv...rlvew. If the difference between the tenses be pressed, the 
gor. mietv implies a single draught—a taste of the cup, the present 
aivew & continued drinking of the cup. 


+d worrptov & éyd péAdw arlvew, i.e. the destiny in store for me. 
Cp. among other passages, Is. li. 17, ‘Thou hast drunken the dregs of 
the cup of trembling, and wrung them out,’ and Ps. lxxv. 8; the 
prophets use the figure in reference to the vengeance of God and His 
wrath against sin. When the disciples afterwards recalled the image 
it would signify to them the mediation of Christ, who by His passion 
and death drank for man the cup of suffering. Maldonatus suggests 
the thought of ‘the poison cup,’ the cup of death, For the image, cp. 
‘quot bella exhausta canebat.’ Verg. Aen. tv. 14. 


23. 7d moTyptov pov wleoOe. James was slain by the sword of 
Herod Agrippa I. (Acts xii. 2). John suffered many persecutions, but 
died a natural death. The rebuke of Jesus is very gentle; his soul 
knew what suffering was in store for the two brothers. 


GAN ols tyrofpacrar. The A.V. is right in understanding, bodjsetor 
éxelvors ‘but it shall be given, &c.,” thus retaining, the proper ioree Sb 
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aA\Ad, which never=el 47. In Mark ix. 8, odxéri oddéva elSov ANd Tdv- 


’"Inoodv udvoy, eldov must be repeated in the second clause. See Winer, 
566, 728. 


24. oi Séxa aya cay. In his ingenuus Evangelistes. Bengel. 
The indignation of the ‘Ten’ displayed the same spirit and motive as 
the request of the sons of Zebedee. It seemed as if the jealousies 
and intrigues of an earthly court were breaking out among the disciples 
of Jesus. 


25. Jesus points out the inversion of earthly ideas in the Kingdom 
of heaven. This important ‘rule’ of the Master is thrown into the 
form of Hebrew parallelism. The antithesis is complete. In the 
Kingdom of heaven the ambition must be to serve not to reign; that 
Kingdom is in every way the reverse of the kingdoms of the world. In 
the latter the gradation of rank is (1) the supreme prince (€pxwv); (2) 
the nobles (ye-ydAor) ; he a ministers or attendants (d¢dxovor) ; (4) the 
slaves (So0A\0). In the Kingdom of heaven he that will be the noble 
must be the minister or attendant; he that will be supreme must be 
the slave. What Jesus teaches is the dignity of service in the King- 
dom of heaven. 


katakuptevovety. The word occurs in two other passages of the 
N.T. besides the parallel passage (Mark x. 42). In one there is 
probably a reference to our J.ord’s words here. St Peter, teaching the 
same lesson of humility, says (1 Pet. v. 3), u78’ ws xaraxuptevovres trav 
KAjpwv GAG TUroe yevduevoe TOU troyvlov. In Acts xix. 16 it is used in 
the account of the sons of Sceva, the possessed man, xaraxupredoas 
dudorépuy toxucev kar’ a’rdy. Here it is used appropriately of supreme 
authority, just as xaretovolaferw is appropriate to the delegated authority . 
of the péyas or subordinate governor. xaret. here only and in the 
parallel passage Mark x. 42. It is a novel compound formed perhaps 
for the sake of the parallelism. 


29. otk AO x«.7.A. ‘Came not to be ministered unto, but 
to minister,’ i.e. (as the parallelism shews) came not to be a 
péyas, ‘a great one,’ but to be a servant (didxovos), xal dodvac thy 
Yuxhv avbrod NUrpov dvrl wodAGy, & still further humiliation—to be a 
slave and render a slave’s supreme service—to die a slave’s death for 
others. This view, to which the poetical form of the whole paragraph 
points, brings the passage into close relation with St Paul’s words: 
popphy Sovdov AaBuaw...éramrelvwoev éavrov yevduevos vrjxoos wéxpt Oavdrov 
Oavdrov 5¢ oravpod (Phil. ii. 7, 8). The conception of a redemption 
from the slavery of sin through Christ is enriched by that of a life 
sacrificed to win life for us. 

The bearing of such passages as this on the alleviation of slavery in 
the ancient world should be considered. Their influence towards the 
abolition of slavery in modern times might have been still greater if 
no translators had used the word ‘slave’ rather than ‘servant’ in the 


Avrpoy only here and Mark x. 45 in the N.T.,a ransom or price 
paid for the redemption of a captive from slavery. For toe Thought 
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cp. Rom. iii, 24; 1 Cor. vi. 20; 1 Pet. i, 19. The English word is 
derived through the French rangon from Lat. redemptionem, The act of 
redeeming is expressed by daodvrpwots, as Sixarovpevor Swpedy 77 adrod 
Xdpire Sa THs dmroduTpHcews Tis éy Xporg ‘Inaod, Rom. iii. 24; év @ 
Exomev Thy drodvtpwow da Tod aluaros av’rov Thy age TaV auaprioy, 
Eph. i. 7. See also 1 Cor. vi. 20; 1 Pet. i. 19. 


avril wokdAov. Cp. 1 Tim. ii. 6, 6 dods éaurdv dyriturpov rep rdvrwr. 
The difference between the roAAGv and the wdvyrwy in these two pas- 
sages must be explained by the difference between the offer of salvation 
and the acceptance of it. It is offered to all, accepted by many. The 
preposition dv7i denotes the vicarious nature of Christ’s death, 


29—34, Two MEN CURED OF BLINDNESS, 
Mark x, 46—52. Luke xviii. 35—43. 


There are remarkable divergences in the Synoptic accounts of this 
miracle. Some indeed have supposed that different miracles are related 
by the Evangelists. St Mark speaks of one man, ‘blind Bartimeus, 
the son of Timaus.’ §t Luke also mentions one only, but describes 
the incident as taking place ‘when Jesus came nigh unto Jericho,’ 
whereas St Matthew and St Mark state that the miracle was wrought 
‘as they departed from Jericho.’ 


It is of course possible that St Luke narrates a separate miracle. 
The only other solution is to suppose an inaccuracy in an unimportant 
detail. 


29. SyAog toAvs. The caravan of Galileans and others going up 
to Jerusalem for the Passover. Their numbers would protect them 
from attack in the dangerous mountain defiles leading to the capital. 


Jericho was at this time a flourishing city. It was opulent even in 
the days of Joshua from the fertility of the surrounding plain, its ex- 
tensive commerce, and from the metals found in the neighbourhood. 
Levelled to the ground and laid under a curse by Joshua, it was 
afterwards rebuilt by Hiel the Bethelite, and regained a portion of 
its former prosperity. At this period the balsam trade was a principal 
source of its wealth. 


Herod the Great beautified the city with palaces and public buildings, 
and here he died. After Herod’s death Jericho was sacked and burnt, 
but restored by his son Archelaus, 

‘Jericho was once more a ‘City of Palms’ when our Lord visited 
it. As the city that had so exceptionally contributed to His own an- 
cestry; as the city which had beef the first to fall, amidst so much 
ceremony, before ‘the captain of the Lord’s host and his servant 
Joshua,’ we may well suppose that His eyes surveyed it with unwonted 
interest.’—Smith’s Bib, Dict. Art. ‘ Jericho.’ 


30. vit Aavel(S. An appeal which reflects the thought that especially 
signalizes this period of our Lord’s ministry, the Son of Denid exremog, 
upon his kingdum, 
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34. ‘KxodotOnoay atte. It is probable that very many of those 
who had received sight and soundness of limb by the word or touch of 
Jesus followed Him to Jerusalem. 


jkodovOnoay. Jesus Himself leads the procession. See Luke xix. 28. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


13. sovcre (NS B L) for éwojoare (C D E and the later uncials). 


19. ov pyxér. BL, whereas 8 C D and later uncials omit o¥. The 
accidental omission, however, is more probable than the insertion of 
ov, and the reading in Mark (unxért without ov) may have influenced 
the text here. 


23. edbvros atrod (N B C DL) for é\@ovr: avrg, supported by the 
later authorities. 


2s—31. The textus receptus is here upheld. For a discussion of 
the var. lect. see Hammond, Text. Crit. 109. 


41. é«Séoerar replaces éxddécerac on decisive authority. 


46. els has the more ancient evidence, ws the more numerous later - 
codices in its favour. 


Nisan 9 (Palm Sunday). 
1—10. Tue Roya, Entry Into JERUSALEM. 


Mark xi. 1—11. Luke xix. 29—40. John xii. 12—19. St Luke 


alone places here the incident of Christ weeping over Jerusalem 
(xix. 40—44). 


1. els ByOdayr els rd Spos trav Cardv. ‘Unto Bethphage and 
Bethany at the mount of Olives’ (Mark). ‘Nigh to Bethphage and 
Bethany at the mount called the mount of Olives’ (Luke). Bethany 
was about two miles from Jerusalem, at the S.E. base of the mount 
of Olives. Of Bethphage (‘place of green or winter figs’) no remains 
have been discovered, and its exact position is unknown. It was 
probably west of Bethany, and so near to Jerusalem as to be reckoned 
part of the Holy City. See Godet on St Luke xix. 28. Some have 
inferred from the order in which Bethphage and Bethany are named 
that Bethphage was east of Bethany. | 


2. Svov SeSepévnv nal wodov per’ airas. ‘A colt tied whereon 
never man sat’ (Mark and Luke). St Matthew notes the close cor- 
respondence with the words of the prophecy; see v. 5. 

Oriental travellers describe the high estimation in which the ass is 
held in the East. The variety of Hebrew names for these animals 
indicates the many uses to which they are put. The prophecy from 
Zechariah quoted v. 4 contains three distinct Hebrew words for an 
‘ass.’ ‘Sitting upon an ass (chamér, from a root meaning red) and 
é colt (ayir, ‘a young male ass’) the foal (kt, ‘tne son’) of an ass 
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(athén=‘a she-ass,’ from a root meaning ‘slow’).’ ‘ His lot varies as 
does the lot of those he serves. The rich man’s ass is a lordly beast. 
In size he is far ahead of anything of his kind we see here at home. 
His coat is as smooth and glossy as a horse’s...His livery is shiny 
black, satiny white or sleek mouse colour.. I never saw one of the 
dingy red of his Poitou brethren.’ Zincke’s Egypt. 


$8. The account leads to the inference that the owner of the ass 
was an adherent of Jesus who had perhaps not yet declared himself. 
The number of such secret followers was perhaps very large. 


4. yéyovev. ‘Is come to pass:’ the Evangelist speaks of an 
event still recent. Bp. Lightfoot points out (On a Fresh Revision of 
the N. T. p. 91) that for yéyovew of the earlier and contemporary 
evangelist we find éyévero in a similar expression in the later fourth 
Gospel. 


~ tva wAnpoby. See note ch. i, 22. 


5. erate ty Ovyarpl Stov. The quotation is partly from Zecha- 
- riah, partly from Isaiah. The first clause, efrare ry Ovyarpl Luwdy, is 
the LXX. rendering of Is. lxii. 11. The remainder is an abbreviated 
citation from Zech. ix. 9, where the LXX. version is: [xaipe spddpa, 
Giyarep Tiusy, Kypvoce, Oyarep ‘Iepovcadnp’] ldov, 6 Bacireds Epxeral 
got [Sixacos kal ofww autos] rpgis kal émBeBnxws ert brogiyioy Kal 
w@Xov véav. The words in brackets, omitted in the citation, occur in 
the Hebrew text as well as in the LXX. In the last clause, where 
St Matthew differs from the LXX., he agrees with the Hebrew text. 
It is a proof of St Matthew’s feeling for poetical form that the 
parallelism does not suffer in the shortened form of quotation. 
The word cwiwy which occurs in Zechariah, and 6 cwri7p which 
follows the words quoted from Isaiah, omitted here but suggested 
by the quotation, would recall ‘ hosanna’ and the name Jesus (swr7p). 
See below. 


ampavs. Cp. ch. xi. 29 and 2 Cor, x, 1, wapaxah® upas did rijs mpgu- 
Tnros Kai émiecxelas ToD Xpiorod. 


7. wa tydra. Their upper garments, the abbas of modern 
Arabs. Cp. with this the throne extemporised for Jehu, 2 Kings 
ix. 13, 


8. 6 weioros dxXos, the greater part of the crowd. 


torpwcay éavtov Ta eden Instances are recorded of similar acts 
of respect shewn to Rabbis by their disciples. See Schittgen, ad loc. 


9. ‘“Qoavvd. Hebr. ‘hoshiah-na,’ ‘save now,’ ‘savel pray.’ Na 
is a particle of entreaty added to imperatives. They are the first 
words of Ps. cxvili. 25, ‘Save now, I beseech thee, O Lord; O Lord, 
I beseech thee, send now prosperity,’ a verse which was sung in 
solemn procession round the altar at the feast of Tabernacles and on 
other occasions. As they sang these words it was the custom to 
carry young branches of palm, and the boughs of myrtle and willow, 
which were brandished or shaken at intervals. (Qee Lighting, Hor - 
Hebr. ad loc.) 


ST MATTHEW . AS 
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te vie A. Dative of general reference. The ‘Salvation’ is in 
some way connected with the Son of David as the cause or instrument 
of it. See Clyde’s Greek Synt. § 15. 

The multitude recognise the Messiah in Jesus and address to Him 
the strains and observe the ritual of their most joyous festival, The 
shouts of ‘hosanna’ must have been significant in another way to the 
disciples. The verb is from the same root and had nearly the same 
sound as the name Jesus. Seenotev. 5. - 

The thought of ‘salvation’ is so closely connected with the feast of 
Tabernacles, that to this day the name ‘hosanna’ is given to thé 
bundles of branches, to the prayers at the feast, and to the feast 
itself. See Wetstein ad loc., and cp. Rev. vii. 9, 10. 


St Luke paraphrases the expression for his Gentile readers, ‘ glory 
in the highest.’ 


shed tl ide é dpevos ty édvduare Kuplov. ‘According to the 
accents the cl ed would be, ‘* Blessed ‘i the name of the Lord be 
he that cometh.” Dean Perowne on Ps. cxviii. 26. ‘He that cometh’ 
(Habba) was a recognised Messianic title. St Mark adds ‘Blessed be 
the kingdom of our father David, that cometh in the name of the 
Lord.’ §t Luke has ‘Blessed be the king that cometh,’ &c., and 
mentions that the multitude ‘ began to rejoice and praise God with a 
loud voice for all the mighty works that they had seen.’ St John 
reports the words thus, ‘Blessed is the King of Israel that cometh in 
the name of the Lord,’ These shouts of triumph—which were the 
‘gospel’ or heralding of the King—must have sounded across the 
valley of Kedron up to the precincts and porches of the Temple. 

‘Bethany stands in a shallow hollow scooped out of the shoulder of 
the hill. The path follows this till the descent begins at a turn 
where the first view of the Temple is caught. First appeared the 
castles and walls of the city of David; and immediately afterwards 
the glittering roof of the Temple and the gorgeous royal arcade of 
‘Herod with its long range of battlements overhanging the southern 
edge of Moriah.’—Tristram’s Topography of Holy Land. 

The entry into Jerusalem must not be regarded as an isolated fact. 
It was a culminating outburst of feeling. It is clear that the expec- 
tation of the kingdom was raised to the highest pitch. The prostra- 
tion of Salome at the feet of the Prince; the request of her sons; the 
dispute among the ten; the gathering crowds; the cry of Bartimeus; 
the triumphal entry, are all signs of this feeling. 

For us the Royal Entry is a figure, a parable through external 
sights and sounds of the true and inner secret kingdom of God. 


10. From two passages of Josephus (B. J. 11. 14. 8 and v1. 9. 3) it 
appears that 2,900,000, or even a greater number, were present at the 
passover, numbers encamping in the vicinity of the holy city. We 
may picture the narrow streets of Jerusalem thronged with eager 
inquisitive crowds demanding, with Oriental vivacity, in many tongues 
and dialects, ‘ Who is this?’ 


éxeloOn, was ‘convulsed’ or ‘stirred’ as by an earthquake, or by a 
violent wind. 
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Monday, Nisan 10. 
The events of this day extend to the end of ch, xxv. 


12—14. Tue Seconp CLEANSING oF THE TEMPLE, 
Mark xi. 15—18; Luke xix. 45, 46. 


It is clear from the other Synoptists that the Cleansing of the 
Temple took place on Nisan 10, not on the day of the entry. St 
Mark says (xi. 11) that ‘when he had looked round about on all 
things there, the eventide being come he went back to Bethany.’ In 
point of time ‘the cursing of the fig-tree’ should precede the ‘Cleans- 
ing of the Temple.’ St Mark adds to this account ‘would not suffer 
that any man should carry any vessel through the temple.’ St Mat- 
thew alone mentions the healing of the lame and the blind, and 
omits the incident of ‘the widow’s mite,’ recorded by the other Synopt- 
ists. The first ‘Cleansing of the Temple,’ at the commencement of 
our Lord’s ministry, is recorded John ii. 13—17. 


12. é¢€éBadey «.r.rA. It is probable that a look of divine authority, 
the enthusiasm of His Galilean followers, and the consciousness of 
wrongdoing on the part of the traders, rather than any special exercise 
of miraculous power, effected this triumph of Jesus in His Father’s 
House. 


_ dyopdfovras dy to fep@. The traffic consisted in the sale of oxen 
and sheep, and such requisites for sacrifice as wine, salt, and oil. 
The merchandise took place in the Court of the Gentiles. 


Koh\AvBiorys, ‘a money changer,’ for the classical dpyupaporBos, 
from xéAduBos, & small coin (Aristoph. Pax, 1200) taken as a fee, hence 
later ‘rate of exchange.’ Cp. Cic. in Verr. Act 11. 3. 78, ‘Ex omni 
pecunia...deductiones fieri solebant: primum pro spectatione et col- 
lybo.’ KédAuBos, Hebr. kolbon, is said to be a Phoenician word, which 
spread with their trade, just as the Genoese or Venetian merchants 
brought the word agio into general use. 


vas twepiotepds. The definite article here and in the parallel passage 
(Mark xi. 15) ‘indicates the pen of a narrator, who was accustomed 
to the sight of the doves which might be purchased within the sacred 
precincts by worshippers’. [Bp Lightfoot, On a Fresh Revision of the 
N.T. p. 109.] 


13. yéypamrat. See note, ch. ii. 5. 


6 olkos x.7.A. The passage is quoted from Is. lvi. 7, but, with 
the omission of the words wacw rots @6vec.w, these are included in 
the quotation by St Mark but not by St Luke. The context in 
Isaiah treats of the admission of the Gentiles: ‘Yet will 1 gather 
others to him, beside those that are gathered unto him’ (v. §). 


moveire omjAatoy Anoray, ‘are making it a cave of robbers or 
bandits,’ cp. Jer. vii. 11, ‘Is this house which is called by my name 
become a den of robbers in your eyes?’ Thus two sepetme Heaevges 
of the O. T. are combined in a contrasted or perailel form. “Soe 
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context of these words is strikingly suggestive: ‘If ye thoroughly 
amend your ways and your doings...and shed not innocent blood in 
this place...then will I cause you to dwell in this place in the land 
that I gaye to your fathers for ever and ever.’ The caves of Palestine 
had always been refuges for the lawless, and in the reign of Herod the 
Great the robbers dwelling in caves had rebelled against him and 
resisted his power, Jos, Ant. 1. 12. Possibly this thought may be 
present here: ‘Ye have made my house a stronghold of rebels against 
God and the Messiah, when it ought to be a garrison of loyal sub- 
jects.’ Also the disputes of the traffickers resembled the wrangling of 
‘bandits in their caves. Comp. ond. A\gorwy with the less severe olxoy 
éusroptou of the first ‘cleansing’ (John ii. 16). 


15,16. THe CHILDREN’s Praisz, Peculiar to St Matthew. 


15. of dpxtepets. (1) The high-priest, (2) those who had served 
that office, (4) the priests who were members of the high-priest’s 
family, and (4) perhaps, the heads of the twenty-four priestly courses. 
See note ch. xxvi. 3. 


TOUS tratdas Tovs kpdfovtas. Children were taught at an early age 
to join in the temple services, These caught the familiar feast-day 
strain from the Galilean pilgrims, and unconscious of all that their 
words meant, saluted Jesus, 


16. é& ordéparos vyrlwv «.t.A. The LXX. version is followed, the 
rendering of the Hebrew is: ‘out of (or by) the mouths of children and 
sucklings hast thou founded strength’. Ps. viii. 2. The ruling thought 
of the opening verses is the glory of God set forth in His works. The 
‘scarcely articulate ’ cry of an infant proves, like the heaven and the 
stars, the power and providence of God. On all these God builds a 
stronghold against His adversaries, i.e. convinces them of His might. 
So also the children in the temple attest the truth of God. See Dean 
Perowne and Speaker’s Commentary on the passage quoted. 


17. Bnfavlay. ‘House of dates,’ or, according to Caspari, ‘Place of 
shops, or merchant tents,’ on the 8.E. of the Mount of Olives, see note 
v. 9. Here Jesus lodged with Lazarus and his sisters. 


18—22. THe CursINnG or THE Fia-TREE, 


Mark xi. 12—14, and 20—_24. St Mark places this incident before 
the ‘Cleansing of the Temple,’ see note vv. 12—14. It is an interest- 
ing and leading instance of miracle and parable in one. The miracle 
is an acted parable. 


18. émelvacev, late for érelynoev, the contraction of ae into @ in- 
stead of 7 in mewdw, dudw and xpdw against the Attic rule appears 
rarely in the later authors, Aristotle, Theophrastus, Plutarch, &c. 


19. ovkyv play. Probably a single fig-tree, standing alone, and so 
conspicuous. els is, however, used in Alexandrine Greek for ris, ep. 
ch, vii, 19, els ypaupareds, and xvili. 24, efs dpecdérys uuplwy raddyrup, 
and in Hebrew the numeral ‘one’ is constantly no more than the 
indefinite article ‘a’. 
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émt ris 6800. Either (1) on the road as ch. x. 27, éwt rév dwudrwr, 

or (2) hanging over the road. 
. @ pr pvdAdAa pévov. The fig-tree loses its leaves in the winter: 
indeed it looks particularly bare with its white naked branches. 
Schéttgen, however, states ad loc., that the Rabbis compared the 
fig-tree to the law because at every season fruit may be gathered 
from it; and one species (see Shaw’s Travels, p, 370, and Land and 
Book, 23) if favoured by the season and in a good position, puts 
forth fruit and leaves in the very early spring, the fruit appear- 
ing before the leaves. This is the ‘hasty fruit before the summer’ 
(Is. xxviii. 4), ‘the figs that are first ripe’ (Jer. xxiv. 2); ‘the first ripe 
in the fig-tree at her first time’ (Hos. ix. 10). It was doubtless a fig- 
tree of this kind that Jesus observed, and seeing the leaves expected 
to find fruit thereon. At the time of the Passover the first leaf-buds 
would scarcely have appeared on the common fig-tree, while this 
year’s ripe fruit would not be found till four months later. 

The teaching of the incident depends on this circumstance (comp. 
Luke xiii. 6—9). The early fig-tree, conspicuous among its leafless 
brethren, seemed alone to make a show of fruit and to invite inspec- 
tion. So Israel, alone among the nations of the world, held forth 
a promise. From Israel alone could fruit be expected; but none 
was found, and their harvest-time was past. Therefore Israel perished 
as a nation, while the Gentile races, barren hitherto, but now on the 
verge of their spring-time, were ready to burst into blossom and bear 
fruit. 

pav0n. From St Mark we gather that the disciples observed the 
effect of the curse on the day after it was pronounced by Jesus. 


20. @atpacav. It was rather the power and wonder of the act 
than the deeper significance of it that moved the disciples. The 
miracle was to them an ‘act of power’ (dvvauis), or a ‘wonder’ (répas), 
rather than a ‘sign’ (onueiov). Yet Jesus follows the turn their 
thoughts take, and teaches that prayer and faith will remove moun- 
tains of difficulty, see ch. xvii. 20. 

21. SraxpiOjre. Passive form with meaning of middle voice; ep. 
drexpiOnv. duaxplvev, (1) lit. ‘to separate :’ (2) ‘to discern’ or ‘ discrimi- 
nate.’ See ch. xvi. 8, when it is used of discerning the face of the sky, 
and Acts xv. 9, oddév diéxpivev weratd nud re kal avdrdv. (3) Ina judicial 
sense ‘ to decide,’ and in middle to ‘get a question decided at law,’ 
‘to litigate.’ (4) Hence generally ‘to dispute,’ dcexplvovro mpds abrdv 
ol éx mepirouys, Acts xi. 2. (5) Thus ‘to dispute or question with 
oneself,’ ‘to doubt,’ as here and Rom. iv. 20, els 5¢ ry érayyeAlav rod 
Geos ob drexplOn rH amcorig; cp. Acts x. 20, where the context illustrates 
this passage. The last usage is not classical. 


23—27. Tur AUTHORITY oF CHRIST IS QUESTIONED, 
Mark xi. 27—33 ; Luke xx, 1—8. 


23. év rolq ovolg ravra roves; Kol tls cor Wore Try Vagus 
tavrnv; The second question is not a mere repetition oi We kh, 
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Jesus is asked (1) what kind of authority He possesses—human or 
divine? (2) By whose agency this authority was bestowed? No one 
had a right to teach unless ‘authority’ had been conferred upon him 
by the scribes. 


24. épwrijcw ipas Kayo Adyov va. This form of argument was 
usual, The question of the Elders was really an attack. Jesus meets 
that attack by a counter-question which presented equal difficulties in 
three ways—whether they said from heaven or of men, or left it un- 
answered. To say from heaven was equivalent to acknowledging 
Jesus as Christ, to say from men was to incur the hostility of the 
people, to be silent was to resign their pretensions as spiritual chiefs 
of the nation. : 


26. Sia rl ovx émoredoate air@; A clear proof (1) that the 
priests had kept aloof from John though he was of the priestly caste; 
and (2) that John pointed to Jesns as the Messiah. For morevew 
airy, cp. Dem. Phil. 1. 6, of Oappobvres xal wemcorevxédres arg, 
‘Those who have no fears and believe Philip.’ See note ch. xviii. 6. 


27. Note the sincerity of the ov Aéyw in contrast with the evasion 
of ovx ofdapev. 


28—32. THe ParasLk oF THE Two Sons, AND THE EXPLANATION 
or 1T. Peculiar to St Matthew. 


_ St Luke omits the parable, perhaps as referring especially to Israel. 
The parable follows in close connection with the question as to the 
teaching of John. 

The parables and discourses that follow deal no longer with the 
listant future of the Church, but with an immediate present. The 
subjects illustrated are—(1) The rejection of the Messiah. (2) The 
rejection of the Jews as a nation. (3) The Judgment, (a) which has 
already begun; (b) which will be enacted terribly at the siege of Jeru- 
salem; and (c) finally fulfilled at the end of the world. 

Observe throughout the separation which is implied in the Judg- 
ment—the dividing sword which Christ brings—the Jewish race and 
the world, each parted into two great divisions—the two sons—the 
two parties of husbandmen or of guests—the wise and foolish virgins 
-—the sheep and the goats—the talents used and misused. 

It is the last act in a divine drama of surpassing interest and full 
of contrasts. The nation, and especially the Pharisees, who are the 
leaders of thought, triumphant to external sight, are hurrying to de- 
struction, impelled by a hidden fate in the face of clear warnings; 
while Christ the King, Who seems to be vanquished and done to 
death, is really winning an eternal victory. 


28. tékva Svo, representing the sinners who first refused to do 
God’s will, but repented at the preaching of John; and the Pharisees 
who, having ‘ the righteousness which is of the law’ (Phil. iii. 9), pro- 
fessed to do God’s will but did it not. Both are sons. God still cares 

for both, The Pharisees may follow the sinners into the Hagiom of 
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God (v. 81). Paul was still 2 Pharisee; Nicodemus the Pharisee was 
still a secret follower of Christ. 


29. perapednOels, ‘having changed his mind,’ felt regret but not 
ae or metanoia, a deeper and more lasting feeling: see ch. 
iii, 2. 

According to a well-supported reading (see Crit. Notes) the cases of 
the two sons are reversed. ‘The first agrees but goes not, the second 
refuses but afterwards works in the vineyard. The variation is inter- 
esting, because it points to an interpretation by which the two sons 
represent Jew and Gentile. 


30. éya Hie Observe the alacrity and politeness of this answer 
compared with the blunt ov 6é\w of the first: éyw draws attention to 
the contrast. ; 


31. mpodyovow. Are (now) going before you. 


32. "Iwdvvns. The mention of John points to the connection be- 
tween this parable and the preceding incident, 


év 68 Stxacoovvyns. A Hebrew expression. Cp. rh d5dn rod Geod, 
ch. xxil. 16; 6dv cwrnplas, Acts xvi. 17. The Christian doctrine was 
called in a special sense 7 656s (Acts xix. 9, 23). 

tSdvres, viz. that the publicans and the harlots believed him. 


od pereweAr]OnTe. Did not even change your minds, much less re- 
pented in the deeper sense ; see above, v. 29, 


Tov mirrevoat. For this consecutive formula see note ch. ii. 13. 


33—46. Tas Wickxep HvusBanpMEN. 
Mark xii, 1—12; Luke xx. 9—19. 


No parable interprets itself more clearly than this. Israel is repre- 
sented by an image which the prophets had made familiar and un- 
mistakeable—the Vineyard of the Lord. The householder who 
planted the Vineyard and fenced it round signifies God the Father, 
Who created the nation for Himself—a peculiar and separate people. 
The husbandmen are the Jews, and especially the Pharisees, the 
spiritual leaders of the Jews. The servants are the prophets of God, 
the Son is the Lord Jesus Christ. 


33. épvrevorev dutreddva. Cp. the parable in Isaiah v. 1—7, where 
the description is very similar to this, See also Ps, lxxx. 8—16; Jer. 
ii, 21; Ezek. xv. 1—6. The vine was adopted as a national emblem 
on the Maccabean coins. 


dpaypov avr@ mepOnxev, defended it with a stone wall or with a 
fence of prickly pears. St Luke makes no mention of the separating 
hedge. Israel was separated throughout her history politically, and 
even physically, by the natural position of Palestine. 


dputev év abrg Anvdév. The winepress was often dug or hewn ook K 
the limestone rock in Palestine. There were Vwo Trecepladad Gr NOK. 
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The upper one was strictly the press or \yvés (Matthew), the lower one 
the winevat or vroAnviov (Mark) into which the expressed juice of 
the grape passed. The two vats are mentioned together only in Joel 
iii. 18, ‘The press (gath) is full, the vats (yekabim) overflow’ (quoted 
in Bibl. Dict., see art. ‘Winepress’). 


atpyov. Probably a wooden booth raised on a high platform, in 
which a watcher was stationed to guard the grapes. 

Neither the winepress nor the tower seems to have any special sig- 
nificance in the interpretation of the parable. 


&€iSoro airéy yewpyots. This kind of tenancy prevails in many 
parts of Europe. It is known as the metayer system, the arrange- 
ment being that the occupier of the land should pay to the landlord a 
portion—originally half—of the produce. The system existed in 
England for about sixty years at the end of the fourteenth century, 
Before the Revolution of 1790 nearly the whole of the land of France 
was rented by metayers. At the time of our Lord’s ministry it was 
customary for the Romans to restore conquered lands on condition of 
receiving a moiety of the produce. Fawcett’s Manual of Political 
Economy, p. 223; Rogers’ Political Economy, p. 168. ' 


dreSiipyoev. Left his home. 


35. Sv pav epay, Sv St drécrevay, x.r. See ch. xxiii. 35. 


Sépewv, (1) ‘ to flay,’ (2) then, from the effect of scourging, ‘ to beat.’ 

In the second sense it is classical only in the comic poets; cp. Vulgar 

. English ‘to hide.’ In Acts xvi. 22 the Pretors bid the lictors 

‘scourge’ (JaPéifev) Paul, who, referring to the outrage, says: del- 
payres nuas Snuoole (v.37). AWoBorgciv, in LXX. for classical Aevev. 


87. évrpamicovrat. Non-classical future. évrpérev, (1) ‘to 
turn,’ (2) then ‘turn a person,’ cause him to avert his gaze through 
shame, fear, respect, &c., (3) so ‘to put to shame:’ ovk évrpérwy vues 
ypdgw rafra, 1 Cor. iv. 14. els rocofirov évérpevay rhy ovyxAnrov 
Bovdjv, lian, V. H. 3.17. And in passive, tva 6 é& évavrias évrparg, 
Tit. ii. 8, ‘that the adversary be put to shame;’ (4) in middle voice, 
‘to let oneself be turned or influenced’ by a person or thing, through 
some feeling of awe, reverence and the like; (2) with a genitive 
denoting the source of the action or feeling (Donaldson’s Greek Gram- 
mar, 448), rl Baidy otrws évrpére Tis cunudxov, Soph. dj. 90; (8) or 
later with an accusative denoting the object of reverence or concern, 
as here and Luke xviii. 2, rov Gedy wy poBovmevos cal avO@pwirov py 
évr per buevos. 


38. ox@pev tiv KAnp., ‘seize on his inheritance,’ &yew being used 
in the technical sense which the English ‘seize’ also bears: cp. éxwy 
te kal xexrnuévos, Antig. 1265. Thomas Lawrence (1568—1583) sug- 
gested as a translation of this passage, ‘take possession or seisin upon 
his inheritance.’ (Moulton’s History of the English Bible.) 


59. é€éBarov to rov duwedavos. Words that recall the cruci- 
fixion of Jesus outside the city of Jerusalem. 
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41. Néyovowv airg. An interruption from the listening crowd, 
which marks the intense interest with which these parables were 
heard. The indignation of the bystanders is aroused as if it were a 
tale of actual life. 


KaKOvS KaKOs atrodéce. Cp. ef un dpdoes yap dd o’ 6AD Kaxdy 
xax@s, Aristoph. Plut. 65. A frequent formula in the classics. 


42. év rats ypadats. Ps. cxviii. 22 (vv. 25, 26 of the same psalm are 
quoted above, v. 9, where see note); the psalm ‘was probably com- 
posed for the first celebration of the Feast of Tabernacles after the 
completion of the Second Temple’ (Neh. viii. 13—18). (Dean Pe- 
rowne.) The original reference was to a stone used in the erection of 
the second Temple. The ‘corner stone’ is the Jewish nation rejected 
at first, afterwards restored from captivity. Christ transfers this 
image to His Church, formed of Jew and Gentile alike (see Meyer), 
which, though despised at first, was destined to succeed to the spiri- 
tual supremacy of Israel. 


In Acts iv. 11, Eph. ii. 20, 1 Pet. ii. 6, Christ Himself is the head- 
corner-stone; but the two applications are not inconsistent, for 
Christ was the Representative first of the Jewish Nation (ch. iv. 15, 
ii. 1—11 (3)), then of the Church. Cp. also Isai. xxviii. 16, ‘I lay in 
Zion for a foundation a stone, a tried stone, a precious corner stone, 
a sure foundation.’ 


Nov. A stone rather than the stone. The builders probably 
rejected many stones, 


Kepadiy yovlas. The stone that connects the two walls at the top 
and supports the roof. 


atrn. Either (1) agreeing with xedad7, or (2) a Hebraism. In 
Hebrew there is no neuter form, and it is possible that avr of the 
LXX. may be due to the influence of Hebrew grammar. This cor- 
ruption is found in some passages of the LXX., Ps. xxvi. 4, ulav 
aTnoduny mapa Kuplov, ravrny éxfnriow tod Karoixely x.r.v., where the 
Vulgate has ‘unam petii a domino hanc requiram.’ See Maldonatus 
ad loc, 


43. Sidrovro. Because of this rejection. 


44. o twecov emi trav AlOov «.r.A. Lightfoot, Hor. Hebr., sees here 
a reference to the custom of stoning: ‘the place of stoning was twice 
as high as a man. From the top of this one of the witnesses, striking 
him on his loins, fells him to the ground: if he died of this, well; if 
not, another witness threw a stone upon his heart.’ The second 
process was inevitably fatal. 

But it is perhaps better to refer the image to an earthenware vessel 
(1) falling to the ground when it would be shattered, or (2) crushed by 
a stone when it would be bruised into atoms, 


ovv0dAacOrcerat. A late classical word, in N. T. here and Luke 
xx. 18 (the parallel passage). The simple verb Mau is Byis Homer 
and Hesiod) and Alexandrine (Theocritus). 
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~  Arapijon Aucpay. (1) ‘to winnow,’ Hom. II. v. 499, &s 35° dvenos 
Gxvas popée lepdas car’ addwds, | dvdpwv Auxuwvrwy. (2) ‘To cause to 
disappear’ like chaff, so ‘to destroy utterly,’ dyadhwerac 5¢ avrdv 
cavowy kal awedevoerae kal AcKunoes aUTov Ex TOD Térouv avToD, Job xxvii. 
21. Cp. Dan. ii. 44, where the rendering in Theodotion’s version is 
ANewruved kal Aixunoe mdcas Tas Baoidelas, in the LXX. wardte xal 
dgavices ras Baoielas raitas. Acunoe therefore=adavice. The 
translation of the A.V., ‘grind to powder,’ which probably is due to 
conteret of the Vulgate, cannot be justified. The Vulgate rendering 
may be due to a confusion between the nearly simultaneous processes 
of threshing and winnowing. ‘Conterere’ is very applicable to the 
former process. See a good description in ‘Conder’s Tent Work in 
Palestine, 11. 259. . 

The meaning as applied to Christ appears to be: Those to whom 
Jesus is a ‘rock of offence’ (1 Peter ii. 8; Isai. viii. 14) in the days of 
his humiliation shall have great sorrow: but to incur his wrath 
when He comes to judge the earth will be utter destruction. 


43, 44. For remarks on the poetical form of these verses see Bp 
Jebb’s Sacred Literature, pp, 127—-130. The climax is perfect. The 
first couplet (dpOnoerat...xapmovs avrfjs) expresses loss, the second (xa 
0 Teouwr...dexunoe. avrév) infliction of pain: in the first the sense of 
loss is enhanced by the sight of the possession passing to another, in 
the second pain is succeeded by utter destruction. 


48. {nrovvres airov xpatyoat. The Sanhedrin aimed at two 
things: (1) to seize Jesus quickly, for the Passover (during which no 
hostile measures could be taken) was close at hand; and because 
Jesus might be expected to quit Jerusalem after the feast. (2) To 
seize Him apart from the people; for the Galileans would suffer no 
one to lay hands on their King and Prophet. Treachery alone 
enabled the Jews to secure their end. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


10. vwupddav for yduos on the evidence of NB*L. 


13. dpare avrov xal omitted before éxBddere on the highest authority. 
Alford suggests that the insertion was made from ‘the difficulty pre- 
sented by a person bound hand and foot being cast out, without some 
expression implying his being taken up by the hands of others.’ 


23. Aé€yovres for ol déyovres, on the best authority—NBD (C is 
defective here), and many other uncials. 

25. ‘yrjpas replaces the unclassical yauyoas, probably an insertion 
when the latter form became the usual one. : 

32. Against the repeated @eés, Oeds the most ancient testimony is 
conclusive; between o Geds and Oeds the great MSS. are divided, Oeds 
(ND), 6 Geds (BLA). Tischendorf omits the article, Lachmann and 

Tregelles retain it. 
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35. Omit xal \éywv before diddoxare with NBL, versions, and 
' patristic evidence. 

38. The article before ueyd\y is a gain to the sense, It is strongly 
supported. 

44, %Sroxdtw for vrorddiov on conclusive evidence, 


1—14 Tue Parasite or THE Roan MarriaGe F East. 
Peculiar to St Matthew. 


The parable recorded by St Luke (xiv. 16—24), though similar to 
this in some respects, differs in its context and special teaching and 
in many details. 

As of the other parables of the Passion, the primary intention of 
this regards the present and the immediate future. The parable 
falls into two divisions, (1) vv. 1—7; (2) vv. 8—14. In the first (1) 
the servants are John Baptist and the first disciples of Christ; the © 
feast is the Kingdom of God, or the Christian Church; the invited 
guests, who refuse to come, are the Jews; the vengeance taken was 
literally fulfilled at the siege of Jerusalem, a.p. 70. (2) This division 
relates to the preaching of the Gospel to the Gentiles. As in the Net 
(ch. xiii. 47) or in the Corn-field (ch. xiii. 24), worthy and unworthy 
are mingled until the King separates. 


2. ydpous, ‘a marriage feast.’ elAamrlyy He anos; éwel ox Epcvos 
rabe y’ arly, Od, 1. 226. 


3. atréoreXdey rots SotvAovs. This was in accordance with Eastern 
custom. Cp. Esther v. 8, and vi. 14. 


ovK 70edXov, ‘refused,’ the imperfect expresses the successive refusals: 
cp. singuli introducebantur, Livy x. 38. 


7. adpyloOn. For a subject to scorn the summons to the royal 
feast implied disloyalty and rebellion. “A 

ta orparewpara, ‘troops.’ Cp. Luke xxiii. 11, where the word is 
used of Frerod’s soldiers, ody rots orparetuaow avrod, and Rev. ix. 16. 
The soldiers of Titus literally achieved the purposes of God. 


9. tas SeEdSous tay 68av. diet. here only in N.T. Either (1) 
the outlets of the streets, i.e. thé central place into which the streets 
converge. This has the authority of Chrysostom. Hom. 69, in 
Matt. (see Trench, Parables, p. 230, and cp. Schleusner). Or (2) 
roads leading out of the city into the country. Cp. al d:éfodoe rod 
Oavdrov (Ps. lxvil. 20), ‘the means of escape from death.’ (3) Cross- 
roads or through passages connecting the main streets. Hdt. 1. 199, 
6.€éf0d01 mdvra tpdrov 66av. Cp. Kur. Andr. 1086, gaevvds AAlou dtetd5- 
dovs, ‘the sun’s path across the sky,’ and Ps, i. 3, ras duet. THy Voda . 
‘streams branching out in several directions” (\)\ end QQ) exe ger- 
haps most suggestive in the interpretation of the peredic. “Cos VHSyar 
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should pass into the regions beyond the city of the king, or be 
preached in such meeting places of the nations as Rome, Antioch 
and Corinth. 


10. é€dOdvres of Soto. The ‘servants’ are the earliest Christian 
missionaries, Paul, Silas, Barnabas and others, 

els tds 680ts. Cp. this with els rds duef0d0us above. The servants’ 
performance did not rise to the thoroughness of the Master’s com- 
mand. See Bp Lightfoot, On a Fresh Revision of the N.T., p. 68. 

movnpots te kal ayaots. Who will always co-exist in the Church 
on earth. 


11, %Supa ydpov. The festive robe (xAavls yaunh, Arist. Av. 
1693) which in this instance it is supposed the master of the feast 
himself provided, so that there was no excuse. The supposition 
is required by the conditions of the parable, and gifts of robes were, 
and still are, too common in the East to make this a difficulty, 
though no clear evidence of this practice appears in books of Eastern 
travel. This man is the representative of a class—the bad (v. 10), 
who are not clothed in righteousness. 


12. ératpe. See note, ch. xx. 13. 
aras clones. ‘How didst thou presume to enter’. 


epipdOn. See v. 34. 

13. +d oxéros Td Edtepov. The dark wild night without moon or 
stars, the cold and gloom of which would contrast terribly with the 
warmth and light within; or perhaps the dark dungeon outside the 
brightness of the banqueting-hall. 


6 kAavOpds K.7.A. See note ch. viii. 12. 


15—22. Tur TempraTIon oF THE HERopians. Tue TriputeE Money. 
Mark xii. 183—17; Luke xx. 20—26. 


15. araySeveay, ‘to ensnare,’ as a fowler ensnares birds: used here 
only in N. T. 


All the previous attempts had been to discredit Jesus as a religious 
teacher; the present is an attempt to expose Him to the hostility of 
the Roman government. Will He follow Judas the Gaulonite, in dis- 
owning all human authority? or will He acquiesce in the Roman rule? 
In the one case He would incur the condemnation of Pilate, in the 
other the scorn of His Galilean followers. 


16. ods palytds avréy pera tav’Hpwd. An unnatural coalition, 

for the Pharisees represented the patriotic resistance to all foreign 
power; whereas the Herodians, as their name implies, supported the 
Herodian dynasty, and, as the context shews, acquiesced in the Roman 
rule. With the form of the name cp. Cassiani, Sertoriani, the partisans 
of Cassius, Sertorius; so also Christiani. The Herodians are not named 
except in the first two Gospels; nor does Josephus include them in his 
account of Jewish sects. They were probably numerically insigniicant, 
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and may indeed have consisted merely of a few renegade Jews, who 
belonged to Herod’s court. See ch. xi. 8. 


otSapev ore aAnOrjs ef. Nothing could exceed the insidious hypocrisy 
of this attack on Jesus. His enemies approach Him as a teacher 
whom they trust. 


ov ydp BAéras els mpdowroy, ie. ‘Thou art not moved by external - 
appearance; neither wealth, power, nor prestige will influence thy 
decision.’ In the parallel passage St Luke has ov AauBdves rpdowror, 
a rendering of a Hebrew expression meaning literally ‘to raise the face,’ 
or ‘to accept the face.’ So in O.T., in a good sense, ‘to receive 
kindly;’ in N.T., always in a bad sense, ‘to look on the outside of 
things,’ external condition, or ‘to shew partiality.’ 


17. err Sovvat kqveov Kaleapt Wf of; The injunction, ‘thou 
mayest not set a stranger over thee’ (Deut. xvii. 15), was interpreted to 
mean that the Jews should pay tribute to no foreign power. But their 
history exhibits them as tributary in turn to Assyria, Babylon, Egypt 
and Persia. 

The question was an attempt to see whether Jesus would adopt the 
watchword of the Zealots—‘there is no king but God.’ This special 
tribute, the poll-tax levied on each individual, was particularly offensive 
to the patriotic party among the Jews. The foreign word (censum) 
would in itself have a hateful sound to Jewish ears, and was probably 
purposely used by the Pharisees and Herodians for that reason. 
The translator of the Aramaic gospel (see Introd. ch. ii.) does not 
suffer the point to be lost by giving a Greek equivalent for censum, 


18. -yvots, ‘having recognised.’ 


19. 1d vopiopa rov Kivoov. The current coin of the census, i.e. 
the coin in which the tax is paid. 


Synvdptoy. A denarius, hearing probably the image of Tiberius. The 
Jewish coins were not impressed with the effigy of their kings. Herod 
Philip, alone of his family, out of flattery to the Emperor, had caused 
his coins to be stamped with the likeness of Cesar, 


20. érvypady. ‘Inscription’ or ‘legend.’ 


21. dréSore oty Td Kaloapos Kaloapt. ‘Pay back therefore.’ The 
Jewish doctors laid down the principle that ‘He is king whose coin 
passes current.’ St Paul expands this principle, which underlies our 
Lord’s answer (Rom. xiil. 1 foll.). The claim of earthly rulers to 
obedience rests on the delegated authority of God. Cssar has a claim 
to tribute because his éfovcla is of God—he is God’s viceroy. In the 
providence of God the Jews had become subject to Cesar, therefore the 
lower duty of tribute was due to Cesar, the higher duty of obedience 
was due to God. ‘Cesar and God’ are not therefore opposed terms, 
as they are often taken to be. Submission is due to Cesar because 
submission is due to God. It is the Suzerain enjoining proger SO-_ 
mission to his vassal-prince, ‘the powers that be are ordained. hi Gots 
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Kal rad Tov Geov rp Gem. The claim of the kingdom of heaven is 
equally cogent. As the subjects and ‘husbandmen’ of God, the Jews 
owe Him service and fruit. Neither in regard to Cesar nor to God 
do the facts of the case leave any doubt as to what is due, and to 
whom, nor does obedience to the one of necessity clash with obedience 
to the other. ‘ : 

The deep importance of the words consists in this. They define the 
nature of the Kingdom of God. It is not a Jewish theocracy excluding 
Rome, but a divine supreme kingdom existing side by side with the 
Roman empire, or any other empire or kingdom, not an imperium in 
imperio, but an imperium supra imperium, 


23—33. Tue Sappucrrs tempt Jesus, THe ConpiITION OF THE 
Forure Lire. 


Mark xii, 18—27; Luke xx. 27—39. 


23. TabSovKator.. See note ch. iii. 7, This is the only direct con- 
tact of the Sadducees with Jesus. 


Aéyovres. ‘Then came Sadducees saying,’ i.e. with their argument 
that, &c. For the omission of article before \éyovres see Crit. Notes 
supra; its absence before Zaddovcazoe implies that they did not come 
asaclass. Cp. of dapat, v. 15. 


24. émvyapBpevore 6 ddaods «.t.A. This is sometimes called the 
‘levirate law,’ from Lat. levir, a brother-in-law; see Deut. xxv. 5. 
‘The law on this subject is not peculiar to the Jews, but is found 
amongst various Oriental nations, ancient and modern.’ Speaker’s 
Comment., Deut. xxv. 5. 


29. prj elSdres, i.e. ‘because ye do not know’ (u7 states the ground 
or reason of the mistake) (1) the Scriptures, which affirm the doctrine; 
nor (2) the power of God, which is able to effect the resurrection, and 
after the resurrection to create a new order of things in the new world. 


30. év tq dvacrace, i.e. in that world or that phase of existence 
which begins with the resurrection. 

The logical difficulty vanishes; for in this respect the analogy be- 
tween the present world and the next does not hold good. The danger 
of the argument from analogy always lies in the fallacy that the things 
compared are alike at each point. 


$2. Jesus appeals to the Pentateuch when arguing with the Sad- 
ducees, with whom the books of Moses had the greatest authority. 

Stated in a logical form the argument is: God is a God of the living 
only, but He is the God of Abraham, therefore Abraham is living. The 
same deduction from the words was made by the later Rabbinical 
writers. 

The principle on which the proposition ‘God is the God of the 
living’ rests, lies deeper. It depends upon the close relation between 
the life of God and the life of His children. The best illustration of 

the truth is the parable of the Vine (Sohn xx, 1—2\, The connection 
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between the living God and the patriarchs, whose God He is, is as 
close as that between the vine and its branches. If the vine lives its 
branches live. If God is living and immortal the patriarchs are living 
and immortal. If the branches die they cease to belong to the vine; 
if the patriarchs were dead they would have ceased to have any relation 
to God, or God to them. Cp. John xiv. 19, Sri éyw 6 Kal ducts fyoere, 
and Rom. v. 10, cwOncdueda év 7G fwH atrov. Hence in a deep sense 
God is termed 6 {@v, ‘the living One,’ in whom all live. 

So far there has been proof of immortality. 
oe communion of saints in and with God carries with it immor- 
tality. 

The resurrection of the body is not expressly proved. But as 
Maldonatus observes ad loc. those only denied the resurrection of 
the body who denied immortality; therefore one argument proved 
both. In Jewish thought to raise the dead implied reunion of soul 
and body. This appears from Hebr. xi. 19 Aoyiodpuevos Bre xal éx 
vexpav éyelpew Suvards 6 Beds, GOev adrdv Kal év wapaBody éxoploaro. 
Bengel adds the thought that God is God not of Abraham’s spirit 
only, but also of his body on which the seal of the promise was set, 
...©ergo li qui Deum habent vivere debent et qua parte vivere inter- 
miserant reviviscere in perpetuum.’ 


33. 88axq. Rather, teaching. 


éerAnocovro. The imperfect well expresses the thrill of amazement 
passing through the crowd from one to another. 


$4—40. THe Greatest CoMMANDMENT. 


’ Mark xii. 28—34; comp. Luke x, 25—28, 


In Luke the question is asked at an earlier period of the ministry, 
after the return of the Seventy; and the meaning of ‘neighbour’ is 
illustrated by the parable of the ‘Good Samaritan.’ 


34. édlywoev. Literally ‘gagged’ or ‘muzzled,’ hence silenced 
completely, not only for the moment. g¢:uds is a muzzle for dogs, or a 
nose-band in a horse’s bridle: gipol 5¢ cwplfovor BdpBapov rpdrov. Ausch. 
Sep. c. Th. 463. The verb is rare in the classics, qv...¢ypdonre rovTou 
Tp Edw Tov adxyéva, Arist. Nubes 592, ‘fasten in the stocks.’ The 
figurative sense is Hellenistic. qdmuovv is used (v. 12) of the 
Mark i. 25 and Luke iv. 35, of silencing a demon; Mark iv. 
silencing a storm; 1 Cor. ix. 9 and 1 Tim. vy. 18, of muzzling an 


35. els & avrav vopixds, i.e. an interpreter of the written law, as 
distinguished from the ‘traditions’ or unwritten law. 


37. See Deut, vi. 5. : , 
xapolq...uxy...dtavola. St Mark and St Luke add loxyvs. In Deut. 


the words are heart...soul...might. xapdla includes the emotions, WX, 
purpose; yvx7j, the spiritual faculties ; iudvora the intallect, ins Tmaias, 
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faculty. This greatest commandment was written on the phylactery 
which the ‘lawyer’ was probably wearing. See ch. xxiii. 5. 

St Mark (vv. 32—34) adds the lawyer’s rejoinder and the commenda- 
tion of Jesus, ‘thou art not far from the Kingdom of God.’ _ 


40. & ratrais xpéparat, The classical expression would be éx 
TOUTWY Kpeéuavras. 


41—46,. Tur Son or Davin. 
Mark xii, 35—-37; Luke xx. 41— 44, 


44. Kuptos to kuplp pov. Ps, cx. 1. According to the Hebrew, 
‘Jehovah said to Adoni,’ i.e. to my sovereign Lord, the Messiah, the 
Son of David. The repeated xvpios...xuply seems to be an indication 
of what must certainly have been the fact, that Jesus avoided (as all 
Jews do no) the pronunciation of the name Jehovah, using instead 
Adonai, which is represented by Kupuos. 

elrey. The Hebrew word translated ‘said’ implies divine inspiration, 
hence ‘in spirit’ (v. 43), Dean Perowne translates, ‘the oracle of Je- 
hovah unto my Lord.’ 

Kad@ov é Sefuwy pov. As My co-regent, having power equal to Mine. 
This verse is quoted in 1 Cor. xv. 25; Heb. i. 13, and x. 12, 18. (Cp. 
for the expression ch, xx. 21.) The Psalm was always regarded by the 
Jews as Messianic, hence their silence and inability to answer without 
acknowledging the divinity of Jesus. 

xaQov for x49yc0 in late prose and in comedy, see Veitch, sub voc. 
xd@nua, and Winer, p. 98, with Dr Moulton’s note. The same form 
occurs Luke xx. 42; Acts ii. 34; Jas, ii. 3; andinL 


CHAPTER XAITI. 


3. rnpety, omitted after efrwow vyir. 

moujoare kal typeire for rnpeire kal rocetre. 

4. xal dvoBdoraxra omitted after Bapéa. The grounds of omission 
are not quite decisive. SN (ueyad\a Bapéa) and L omit the words but 
BD and the majority of uncials and versions retain them. 

avrol 8 rp Saxtidw avtav] The restoration of airol to the text 
emphasises the contrast. 

5. In textus receptus rav tuarlwy avrwy follows xpioreda. Rightly 
omitted. 

7. paBBl, twice in textus receptus against best evidence. 

8. SiSdoKados, for cayynrjs. All the leading editors against 

N*DL, and others following SB and a majority of codices, 
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13. The textus receptus here inserts the words which stand for 
certain in Mark xii. 40; Luke xx. 47. Rejected on decisive evidence 
here. 


17. ayideoas for dyiatwy. The aorist, which is well established, 
gives & more accurate sense, 


19. pol cal before rupdol. The omitted words were probably 
inserted from v. 17. They occur in the important MSS. B and C. 


23. td Breos for ror frcov, ddetvar for agiévac; and 30, nyeOa for 
quev twice; 35, ékxvuvvépevov for éxxuvduevov: all well supported 
changes. 

35° The difficult words viod Bapaxlov are omitted in ~ and in two 
evangelistaria or service books, viz. 6, 13 and in 59 first hand only, 
also by Eus. Jerome ad loc, says: ‘in Evangelio quo utuntur Nazareni 
Barachie filium Joiade reperimus scriptum.’ 


Cu. XXIII. 1—36. A PropHetic OpEz, DENOUNCING THE PHaRI- 
SEES AND THE ReELicious Hypocrisy oF THE AGE. Each division is 
marked by its special beauty of poetical form. 


1—7. STRENGTH AND WEAKNESS OF THE PuHarisEES, They are 
the successors of Moses, v. 2; but they say and do not, 3—7. 


Only a part of this discourse appears in the other Synoptics; for - 
this portion cp. Mark xii. 38—40; Luke xi, 43—46, xx. 46, 47. 


2. éml ris Mwioéws Kab’iSpas exddicay. i.e. succeed him as 
teachers. For sitting as the posture of a teacher cp. ch. v. 1. 


3. moujoate. ‘Do the special act enjoined.’ rpetre, ‘ continue 
to observe.’ 


4. Seopetovow...nuvnoat atrd. The picture is of the merciless 
camel- or ass-driver, who makes up (Seonevev) burdens, not only 
heavy but unwieldy and so difficult to carry, and then placing them 
on the animals’ shoulders, stands by indifferent, raising no finger to 
lighten or even adjust the burden. 

The three steps or degrees in the triplet answer to three points in 
the Pharisaic condemnation. They make hard rules, they impose 
them upon others, and themselves fail to observe them. Contrast 
with this the Saviour’s invitation ch. xi, 30, 6 fuvyés wou xpnoris, cal 
. 70 poptloy pou éXadpév ecru. 


Seopevey, is to tie in bundles, as corn into sheafs: guny buds 
decueve Spdypara év péow To rediy, Gen. xxxvii. 7. That this is the 
correct force of Secuevew, rather than that of binding on the shoulder 
(Schleusner), appears partly from the parallelism which requires the 
aes acts, and partly by the thing meant—the procedure of the 

arisees. 


5. td vdacnipta, Literally, ‘defences? andi im ste Gree's 
‘amulets’ or ‘charms.’ The Hebrew name, tephillin, wich iS BAN, 
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in use, signifies ‘prayers.’ They were slips of parchment inscribed | 
with four portions of the Law (Ex. xii. 3—10, 11—17; Deut. vi. 4—9; 
xi. 13—21) enclosed in little cases or boxes made of calf-skin, and 
fastened by leather straps to the left arm and on the forehead, in ac- 
cordance with a literal interpretation of Ex. xiii. 16 and Deut, vi. 8, 
To make the phylacteries, or rather the cases which contained them, 
broad and conspicuous was to assume a character of superior piety, 
for the phylacteries were symbols of devotion. 

Jesus does not prohibit the practice of wearing phylacteries, but the 
ostentatious enlargement of them. It is thought by many that our 
Saviour Himself wore phylacteries. 

peyadivovoiy rd kpdoweda. Strictly, the fringe of the tallith, or 
cloak: another instance of ostentation; the blue threads in the fringe 
the colour of the sky—were a type of heavenly purity. Our Lord 
Himself wore the fringed tallith (see ch. ix. 20); the offence of the 
Pharisees consisted in enlarging the symbolical fringes. 

ta Kpdomeda. Cp. Theocr. 11. 53, rolr’ awd ras xAalvas 7d Kpdome- 
dov wrece AéAgis. The singular is rare. 

6. tiv mpwrokXtolay. The most honourable place at the tri- 
clinium. It was at this period the Jewish custom for men to recline 
at meals in Roman fashion on couches (triclinia), each containing 
three seats, and each seat having its special dignity. See Becker’s 
Gallus Excursus 11., Hor. Sat. 11. 8. 

tas mowroxadeSplas. ‘The chief seats ;’ the same word is trans- 
lated ‘uppermost seats’ (Luke xi. 43), and ‘highest seats’ (Luke xx. 
46). They were seats or ‘stalls’ placed in the highest part of the 
synagogue in front of the ark containing the roll of the law, and op- 
posite to the entrance. The Elders sat facing the people, a fact which 
gives force to rpds 7d OeaOnvac rots dvOpdras. See Dr Ginsburg’s Art. 
in Bib. Educator, Vol. 11. pp. 263, 264. The poor had no seats in the 
synagogue. From James ii. 1 foll. we learn that the same evil dis- 
tinction soon invaded the Christian Church: 20 xd@ov wée xadds, xal 
THEUTWXD elrynre TO or7jO. éxel, 7} xdOov vd 7d vrowddiuby pov. James 
ii. 3. 

7. trots dotmacpovs. The customary greetings. The article is dis- 
regarded in A.V. 

paBBl. Literally, my great [one], lord. This title, with which 
the great doctors of the law were saluted, was quite modern, not 
having been introduced before the time of Hillel. The true teaching 
on this point is found in the Talmud, ‘Love the work but hate the 
title.’ 


8—11. Tse Contrast or CuristTian Conptct, 
8. tpets S& pr} KAnOyre paPBl. The emphasis is on vuels. Ye 
as Seribes of the Kingdom i) Heaven must not be as the Jewish 
Scribes. 


dpets dSedpol tore. How completely the Church accepted her 
Founder’s words may be seen by the frequent use of Sha ga in the 
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Epistles, and the very rare use of d:3dexador, though it appears from 
1 Cor. xii. 13 that d&daoxados was adopted as a title in the Christian 
Church. 


One result has been the levelling of all distinctions in Christ; 
another the sense of a common brotherhood, slowly spreading, not yet 
perfect in achievement, gradually making slavery impossible, gradu- 
ally linking nations in a common sympathy. 


10. KxaOnynris. ‘A guide,’ then a dignified name for ‘a teacher,’ 
used in this sense by Plutarch of one who did not care to be called 
& waidaywyés and so adopted the more high-sounding title of xa07- 
yuris* rpopeds "AdekayvSpou cal xaOryynrhs Kadovpevos. Strabo, p. 674, 
says of one of the Stoic philosophers at Tarsus, xaloapos xafyyjnoaro 
kal runs éruxe peyadns. In the N.T. the word does not occur again. 
It is discarded as a title. In Soph. Greek Lez. it is said to be used for 
an abbot or prior of a monastery in a Synaxarion (see note ch. xviii. 20). 
Ka0rynr7s is modern Greek for ‘ professor.’ 


11. Cp. ch. xx. 26, 27. 


Seven woes denounced against the Scribes and Pharisees. 13—36. 
The leading words are vroxpiral—rugrA0i—pwpol. ; 


14. KAelere tiv Bacirclay tav ovpavev. In allusion to the 
symbolic ‘ key of knowledge’ given to the Scribe on admission to the 
order. They use their keys to shut rather than to open the doors of 
the Kingdom. 


15. ‘mepidyere, ‘go about,’ ‘traverse.’ The word is used of our 
Lord’s ‘ circuits’ in Galilee, ch. iv. 23; ix. 35. 


ampooyjAvroy. Literally, one who approaches, hence, ‘a worshipper,’ 
(cp. Heb. x. 1), ‘a convert.’ The word occurs in three other pas- 
sages Acts ii. 11, vi. 5, xiii. 43. Elsewhere proselytes are called ol 
ceBdbuevor, evraBels and of PoBovpevor Gedy. The word occurs in no 
classical author. It is used in the LXX. for ‘one who comes,’ i.e. a 
stranger (Hebr. ger), like the classical érnAuros and &rndus. Cp. Ex. xii. 
48, vouos els Ecrar TH eyxwply kal TG wpoaeNOovre wpoondUTy év vyiv. 
The passage shows the word would easily pass from the meaning of 
‘stranger ’ to that of one who conforms to the law—a convert. The 
Pharisee, St Paul, carried with him into his new faith the same zeal, 
with a higher motive. He describes (2 Cor. xi. 26) ‘the perils by 
water, perils in the city, and perils in the wilderness,’ which this 
eager ‘compassing of land and sea’ brought to him. 

Judaism has been classed among the non-missionary religions. This 
is true at the present day, and through most of its history. Indeed, 
Rabbinical sayings display jealousy of proselytes. On the other hand, 
John Hyrcanus imposed Judaism on Edom at the point of the sword 
(1 Macc. v. 65, 66). The conversion is recorded of whole tribes in 
Arabia, and on the shores of the Caspian. Also, it appears from the 
Acts that the number of proselytes in Asia Minor and in Greere ween 
considerable. And in later days Solomon Malco, a Portagoess Jen, 
was burnt to death under Charles V. on & Charge of proeskyOHes 


\Vi— 
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23. daroSekarovre to 7Svorpov Kal 7d avyfov «r.A. ‘Mint and 
rue and all manner of herbs,’ (Luke xi. 42), Zeal in paying tithes 
was one of the points of reform under the Maccabees. 


dmoSexatrovv. Unclassical, (1) ‘to pay tithes,’ here and Luke xviii. 

12, awrodexarw wavra Soa Krapa. (2) ‘to exact tithes,’ xal ra omép- 
para vuay Kal Tods aumeNovas Uw arodexarwoe, 1 Sam. viii. 15 and 
Heb, vii. 5. 
- According to Lightfoot (Hor. Hebr. ad loc.) the tithes required by 
law were: (1) A fifth for the priests. (2) A tenth of the remainder for 
the Levites. (3) A further tenth of the remainder either to be eaten 
at Jerusalem or to be redeemed. Other views however are taken; see 
Smith’s Bib. Dict. 11. 1517. These payments would be often evaded, 
and to be able to say dwodexaro wavra Soa xrwyat implied an excep- 
tional strictness. 

vd dvnfov, cither= ‘anise’ as in E.V., or ‘dill,’ a plant similar in 
‘appearance, and used like anise as a sedative medicine and for cook- 
ing purposes. 

To kupivoy. See Isaiah xxviii. 25, 27, where the special method of 
beating out cummin seeds is named. ‘It is used as a spice, both 
bruised to mix with bread, and also boiled in the various messes and 
stews which compose an Oriental banquet.’ Tristram, Nat. Hist. of 
Bible. 


Ta Bapirepa tev vépov. The distinction between great and small 
precepts of the law is found in the Talmud. Schodttgen gives many 
instances, p. 183. One saying is: ‘Observance of the lesser precepts 
is rewarded on earth; observance of the greater precepts is rewarded in 
heaven.’ The rival schools differed in their classification. Note, therg- 
fore, the Saviour’s enumeration of the ‘weightier precepts, ’—xplots, 
éeos, wlavis. Cp. Luke xi. 42, wapépyerOe ryv xplow Kal rhv dyarny 
rod Oecd. (EXeos and wiores represent two aspects of aydmry rod Geod.) 


24. SwAQovres. Wetstein quotes from Galen: ¢f7a dpas ard rob 
wupos kal dwurloas els Erepov ayyetov ég Wuyhvas. 

The sense of contrast and the humour of the illustration are 
brought out by the antithetic position of the words. In the first 
respect the illustration, ch. vii. 3—5, is somewhat similar; for the 
contrast of opposites cp. ch. xiii. 31 and xix. 24. 


25. amapowpls, ‘a side dish on which viands are served.’ The classical 
meaning is ‘a side dish’ in the sense of the viands themselves. See 
Lob. Phryn. 176. The word was introduced into Latin: ‘quam 
1nulta_magnaque paropside cenat.’ Juv. Sat. m1. 142. 


Yrwbev St yéuovoiw «.t.A. Observe how swiftly and naturally 
Eastern speech passes from the figurative to the literal. The outside 
of the cup and platter is the external behaviour and conduct of the 
Pharisee, the inside of the cup is his heart and real life. 


é§ dpwayijs kal axpaclas, ‘of rapacity and incontinence.’ dxpacia 
occurs also 1 Cor. vil. 5. Itis opposed to éyxparea, Ariat. Eth. Nic. 
vu. 4.2. é« is either (1) redundant, denoting that oul of wisn os 
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Probably the proselytism in the text is connected with the charge of 
rapacity; the Pharisees seeking to convert wealthy Gentiles, over 
whom they obtained influence. : 
. The decrees recorded by Tacitus and Suetonius against the intro- 
duction of Jewish rites point to the same spirit‘of proselytism: ‘actum. 
et de sacris Zgyptiis Judaicisque pellendis,’Tacit, Ann. u. 85. The 
result was the deportation of 6000 ‘libertini generis’ to Sardinia. 
‘Extimas ceremonias Aigyptios Judaicosque ritus compescuit (Tibe- 
rius)’, Suet. Tib. 36. 


vidv yeévyns SurAérepov tpov. In accordance with a tendency in 
new converts to exaggerate the external points of the creed which they 
adopt, Gentile proselytes strained to the utmost the worst features of 
Pharisaism, 


vidv yeévvys. ‘Subject to the doom of Gehenna,’ ie. either (1) to 
the severest sentence known to the Jewish law—tp be slain and then. 
flung into the accursed valley of Hinnom ; or (2) worthy of being cast 
into the Gehenna of the after world—that division of Sheol (Hades) 
into which the accursed were thrown. But the two thoughts were so 
closely connected in the Jewish mind as scarcely to be separable. In 
neither view should the expression be literally pressed. Oriental 

' speech delights in strong expressions, and the absence of superlatives 
in Hebrew necessitated the use of such phrases. Comp. ‘a son of 
death,’ i.e. ‘ worthy of death,’ or ‘doomed to die.’ 

Observe the contrast between verses 14 and 15. The Pharisee 
suffers not those who are entering the kingdom to come in, to their 
salvation—whereas he spares no effort to bring in a single proselyte, 
to his ruin, The verbal correspondence between rods eloepxyoudvous... 
elgeNOety and wpoondvrov is probably ndt unintentional though it does 
not appear to have been noticed. 


16. épdoy év to vag. In classical Greek the thing on which the 
oath is taken is in the accusative or genitive with card. (re or xard 
twos.) vads, the ‘holy place,’ not as in A.V. the temple. 


év T® XPve@ Tov vaod, i.e. the offerings made to the Temple, called 
‘Corban,’ or ‘devoted;’ the use of that word made an oath binding, 
see ch. xv. 5. Tacitus (Hist. v. 8) says of the Temple at Jerusalem: 
‘illic immense opulentis templum.’ 


18. Ovovacrnply, ‘altar of sacrifice.’ This word is an instance of 
the care taken to exclude certain heathen associations from Jewish 
and Christian religious thought. Pwyds is used once only in N.T., 
Acts xvii. 22, and then of a pagan altar. In the LXX. 6vo.aoripior 
is used of the altar of Jehovah except Judges vi. 25, where the altar 
of Baal is called @vctacrijpiov, The altar ‘Ed’ is called Bwyuds, this 
however being not a sacrificial altar but ‘a heap of witness,’ The two 
words are distinguished, 1 Macc. 1. 54, @xoddunoav Bddduypa épnud- 
gews éxl Td Ovotacripiov’ kai év wodreow ‘Tovda Kixkdy wxoddunoay Bw- 
yovs. Elsewhere Bwyds is used of the ‘high places’ of paganism, 
drroXetra: kal AnBav od 6 Bupds tpav, Is. xv.2. Josephus does not 

observe the distinction; he uses. Bwpds of oe alter in Los Lempie. 


- Se a ts 
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23. droSekarovre to Svoopov Kal Td dvyfov «rr. ‘Mint and 
rue and all manner of herbs,’ (Luke xi. 42). Zeal in paying tithes 
was one of the points of reform under the Maccabees. 


dmodexatovv. Unclassical, (1) ‘to pay tithes,’ here and Luke xviii. 

12, dwodexarw wavra Soa xrapa. (2) ‘to exact tithes,’ xal ra owép- 
para vw Kal Tovs aumeduvas Yuu amrodexarwoe, 1 Sam. viii. 15 and 
Heb, vii. 5. 
- According to Lightfoot (Hor. Hebr. ad loc.) the tithes required by 
law were: (1) A fifth for the priests. (2) A tenth of the remainder for 
the Levites. (3) A further tenth of the remainder either to be eaten 
at Jerusalem or to be redeemed. Other views however are taken; see 
Smith’s Bib. Dict. m1. 1517. These payments would be often evaded, 
and to be able to say drodexara mwavra dca xrwuoe implied an excep- 
tional strictness. 

7d dvyPov, cither= ‘anise’ as in E.V., or ‘dill,’ a plant similar in 
‘appearance, and used like anise as a sedative medicine and for cook- 
ing purposes. 

To kupivoy. See Isaiah xxviii. 25, 27, where the special method of 
beating out cummin seeds is named. ‘It is used as a spice, both 
bruised to mix with bread, and also boiled in the various messes and 
stews which compose an Oriental banquet.’ Tristram, Nat. Hist. of 
Bible. 


ta Bapvrepa tev vopov. The distinction between great and small 
precepts of the law is found in the Talmud. Schéttgen gives many 
instances, p. 183, One saying is: ‘Observance of the lesser precepts 
is rewarded on earth; observance of the greater precepts is rewarded in 
heaven.’ The rival schools differed in their classification. Note, ther¢- 
fore, the Saviour’s enumeration of the ‘weightier precepts, ’—xplots, 
éxeos, wloris. Cp. Luke xi. 42, wapépxeode ryv xplow Kal thy dyarny 
Tob Geot. (eos and wires represent two aspects of aydmrn Tod Geoi.) 


24. SwArALovres. Wetstein quotes from Galen: efra dpas amd rob 
wupos kal dwaAloas els Erepov ayyetov ea Wuyfvas. 

The sense of contrast and the humour of the illustration are 
brought out by the antithetic position of the words, In the first 
respect the illustration, ch. vii. 3—5, is somewhat similar; for the 
contrast of opposites cp. ch. xiii. 31 and xix. 24. 


25. tapos, ‘a side dish on which viands are served.’ The classical 
meaning 18 ‘a side dish’ in the sense of the viands themselves. See 
Lob. Phryn. 176. The word was introduced into Latin: ‘quam 
1uulta_magnaque paropside cenat.’ Juv. Sat. 111. 142. 


Yrwbey St yépovow «.t.A. Observe how swiftly and naturally 
Eaatern speech passes from the figurative to the literal. The outside 
of the cup and platter is the external behaviour and conduct of the 
Pharisee, the inside of the cup is his heart and real life. 


é§ dpwayys cal dxpaclas, ‘of rapacity and incontinence.’ dxpacia 
occurs also 1 Cor. vii. 5. Itis opposed to éycparea, Arist. Eth. Nic. 
vi, 4.2. é« is either (1) redundant, denoting that out of wma ios 


mee eae 
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vessel is filled, and helping out the meaning of the genitive (comp. the 
gradual introduction of de to express the Latin genitive, resulting in the 
French genitive with de), or (2) denotes result, ‘are full as the result 
of’ &c. With either meaning cp, John xii. 3, 7 5é olkia éxAnpwOn ex 
THs douns TOU wvpov. 

26. dapicate be po The change to the singular number indi- 
cates & personal and individual] self-examination. 

tuvpré, Schdttgen notes that certain among the Pharisees veiled 
their faces in order that no glimpse of the wicked world or of evil 
men or of any other thing might tempt them to sin. Sometimes 
they even injured themselves by self-imposed blindness; these were 
called Pharissi percutientes vel illidentes. This would give point to 
the expres-ion in the text and be another sign of that earnest humour 
that results from a profound sense of the discrepancy between things 
as they really are and as they seem to be. 


27. rddors kexoviapévors. In Luke the comparison is to ‘graves 
that appear not,’ by walking over which men unconsciously defile 
themselves. To avoid this ceremonial defilement the Jews carefully 
whitewashed the graves or marked them with chalk on a fixed day 
every year—the fifteenth of Adar. The custom still exists in the 
East. One of the spiteful devices of the Samaritans against the 
Jews was to remove the whitewash from sepulchres in order that the 
Jews might be contaminated by walking over them. 


29. Koopetre ta pyynpeta rav Stxalov. Lightfoot (Hor. Hebr. ad 
loc.) quotes from the Jerusalem Gemara: ‘They do not adorn the 
sepulchres of the righteous, for their own sayings are their memorial.’ 
Yet it appears, on the same authority (Lightfoot, Hor. Hebr.), that a 
portion of the Temple-offerings was devoted to the purpose of building 
the tombs of the prophets. So that the Jews with a show of rever- 
ence disobeyed the noble precepts of their own traditions. 


30. ‘jpeOa. The same form occurs Acts xxvii. 37 and Gal. iv. 3 
(ND*) and Eph. ii. 3 (NB). In the classics #ye@a is not found, and 
the instances of the sing. juny (the usual form in N, T.) are rare and 
doubtful. See Veitch, p. 195. 


31. wapry etre avrots. You call yourselves children, and indeed 
you are children of those who slew the prophets, You inherit their 
wickedness in compassing the death of the Prophet of the Lord. See 
note ch. iii. 7, 


$2. «al nearly=‘and so.’ See Dr Moulton’s note, Winer, p. 540, 
cp. Phil. iv. 9, 12. 

33. yevvijpara éxiSvav. See note ch. iii. 7. 

84. droorAdw...mpodijras Kal coos kal ypapparels. Markin 
the continuity of the Christian with the Jewish Church. 7 

amroKrevetre Kal oravpwoere. Kill, directly as Stephen (Acts vii. 59), 
indirectly as James (Acts xii. 2), and crucify, by means of the Roman 

power, as Symeon, second Bishop of Jeruselem (Kus. H. HE. m1. 82). 
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paoriydécere éy rats ovv. See note ch. iv. 23. 


amd woXews els wrodwv. As Paul pursued Christians to Damascus; 
as he was himself driven from Antioch in Pisidia, from Iconium, 
- from Philippi, and from Thessalonica. 


85. éxxvvvépevoy. For the form see ch. x. 28 crit. notes, 


dad rov aiparos “ABA «.7.A. If the reading viod Bapaxlov be 
retained (it is omitted in the Sinaitic MS.) a difficulty arises; for the 
Zacharias, whose death ‘in the court of the house of the Lord’ is 
recorded 2 Chron. xxiv. 20—-22, was the son of Jehoiada. The words, 
however, do not occur in Luke xi, 51, and are possibly interpolated. 
Zechariah the prophet was‘a son of Barachias: but of his death no 
record is preserved. Another explanation has been offered. At the 
commencement of the Jewish War with Vespasian a Zacharias, son 
of Baruch, was slain in the Temple by two zealots (Jos. B. J. rv. 
5. 4). Accordingly many commentators have thought that Jesus 
spoke prophetically of that event. The coincidence is remarkable, 
but the aorist époveioare is decisively against the explanation. The 
deed had already been accomplished. 

The space from Abel to Zacharias, son of Jehoiada, covers the 
whole written history of the Jews; for the Jewish Canon, not being 
arranged in order of time, began with Genesis and closed with the 
second book of Chronicles. 


épovetoare. The present generation shares in the guilt of that 
murder. 


peraty rov vaov kal tov @. ‘Between the sanctuary and the altar.’ 
Even the priests were not allowed at all times to tread that sacred 
part of the Temple Courts. 


37—39. Tue Fate or JERUSALEM. 


87. ‘IepovoroArip, “IepovoaArjp. From Luke xiii. 34, it appears that 
our Lord spoke these words in a different connection at an earlier 
period of His ministry. For the pathetic reiteration of the name, cp. 
ch. xxvii. 46. 

*‘IepovoaArp. See note ch. ii. 3. The Aramaic form for Jerusalem 
appears here only in Matthew; it is the usual form in Luke. The use 
of the termination -7 in this one passage by St Matthew indicates 
the exact reproduction of our Lord’s words. Probably the very form— 
Aramaic, not Greek—employed by our Lord is retained. Cp. the use 
of the Hebrew form ZaodA rather than Zad\e, Acts ix. 4 and xxvi. 14, 
for the same reason. 


dtoxrelyoura...AoBodotoa. Recalling the precise expressions of 
ch, xxi. 35. 

trd tds mwrépvyas. Schittgen ad loc. observes that converts to 
Judaism were said to come ‘under the wings of the Shechinah.’ 
That thought may be contained in the words of Christ. Many times 
by His prophets He called the children of Jerusalem \o Misses —on 
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true Shechinah—through whom the latter glory of the house was 
greater than the former. 


otx 78eArjoare. Note the change to the plural. 


38. 6 olkos dpdv, ie. Jerusalem, rather than the Temple. dpér, 
‘yours,’ no longer God’s, - a 

Zonpos. Omitted in the Vatican Codex, but too strongly supported 
to be removed from the text. 


39. yap explains &pnyuos of v. 38. The Temple is desolate, for 
Christ, who is the Lord of the Temple, leaves it for ever. 


tws dv elrryte. Till, like the children in these Temple-courts, ye 
recognise Me as the Messiah. See ch. xxi. 15. The words of Jesus, 
and the place, and the anger of the Scribes, may have recalled to 
some the scene in which Jeremiah, on the same spot, denounced the 
sin of Israel, called them to repentance, and foretold the destruction 
of the Temple: ‘then will I make this house like Shiloh’..,‘and all 
the people took him, saying, Thou shalt surely die,’ Jer, xxvi. 1—8, 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


1. étropevero, placed after dad rod lepov. The change is certain and 
much improves the sense. 


2. *Inoots, omitted before efrev, and dwroxpGels brought in. 


3. Hs, omitted before cuvredelas (RN BCL). The omission has the 
effect of bringing the zapovola into closer connection with the cvyré\eca 
Tov aldvos. 


7. Kal Aowpol, omitted after Acpol. Probably an insertion from 
Luke, not in the oldest MSS. 


86. After odpavSéy Lachmann and Tischendorf add ovdé 6 vids. The 
reading is supported by 8 BD, many cursives and Latin codices, but 
is probably an insertion from Mark. 


41. pid, for piiwn. The authority for the latter is weak. pudA\c» 
is the commoner word, strictly =‘a place for a mill,’ nvdos a ‘mill’ or 
a ‘millstone.’ 

43. The unclassical dopvyfvat, which however is read in B and 
several uncials, gives place to diopyxPnvar (Hdt. Plat. Xen.). 


45. olierelas, for Oepamelas (Luke xii. 42) on good authority. The 
rare word olxerefas could not have been inserted as an explanation, 
whereas this may well have been the case with @epamelas. NS reads 
dtaias. 


49. éoOly...rlvy, for éoGlew...alvew, on quite decisive evidence. 
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Cu. XXIV. 1-22. Prepicrion or THe Fary or JERvsaLem. 
Mark xiii. l—end. Luke xxi. 5—36. 


This chapter opens with the great discourse of Jesus, which is con- 
.tinued to the end of ch. xxv. That discourse contains (1) a prediction 
of the fall of Jerusalem, (2) a prediction of the end of the world, 
(3) Parables in relation to these predictions. 

It is difficult to determine the limits of the seVeral portions, 

(1)} Some of the earliest Fathers referred the whole prophecy to 
the end of the world. (2) Others held that the fall of Jerusalem was 
alone intended down to the end of v. 22, (Chrysostom, Theophylact, 
Euthymius.) 

In an interesting monograph founded on this view the Rev. W. 
Sherlock. has shown a parallelism between the two divisions: 


THE FALL OF JERUSALEM (vv, 5—22). THE SROOND ADVENT (vv. 23—3]1). 
AL er Christs and false prophets (vv. 5, L “ae Christs and false prophets (vv. 23, 


+Z, Poresition and apostasy (vv. 9,10,12). 2. Dangers even to the elect (v. 24). 
3. Wars, famine, pestilence (vv. 6, 7). 8. Distress of nations (v. 29). 
4. Great tribulation (v. 21). 4. The sun and moon darkened (v. 29). 
5. The abomination of desolation (1. 15). §. The sign of the Son of man (v. 30). 
6. The escape of the Christians (vv. 16—18). 6. The salvation of the elect (v. 31). 

(3) Augustine, Jerome, and Beda, followed by Maldonatus, receive 
this view in a modified form, holding that while the two events were 
conceived by the Apostles as coincident in point of time, and while 
‘our Lord’s words appeared to them to be describing a single great 
catastrophe, it is now possible in the light of the past history to detect 
the distinctive references to the first and the second event. 

(4) Another arrangement of the prophecy is: (i) A general answer of 
the question to the end of v. 14; (ii) a@ specific reference to: the fall 
of Jerusalem, 15—28; (iii) in v. 29 a resumption of the’ subject of (i). 


1. dropevero. For the reading see critical notes. He was going 
on his way across the Valley of Kidron, when his disciples came to 
Him and stopped Him, and prayed Him to look at the buildings of the 
Temple where full in view it rose with its colonnades of dazzling white 
marble, surmounted with golden roof and pinnacles, and founded on 
a substructure of huge stones. It was in the freshness of recent 
building, ‘ white from the mason’s hand,’ still indeed incomplete, but 
seeming by its very beauty and solidity to protest against the words of 
doom just spoken. 

Josephus (B. J. v. 2) gives a full description of the Temple which is 
well worth reading in the original. He speaks of the brilliant effect of 
‘the golden plates of great weight which at the first rising of the sun 
reflected back a very fiery splendour, causing the spectator to turn away 
his eyes as he would have done at the sun’s own rays. At a distance 
the Ala Temple looked like a mount of snow fretted with golden pin- 
nacles.’ 

Tas olkoSopds Tot lepov. ‘The various parts of the Temple-building,’ 
oixodou4}, according to Phrynichus, non-Attic, either () Sa bailing ior 
the more usual and classical olkodéunpa, & form not found im W-T., St 
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2) ‘act of building,’ for which the classical and older forms olxodouta 
or olkodojud) and olxoddunocs do not occur in the N. T., or (3) ‘edifica- 
tion.’ This beautiful figure for the orderly and continuous growth of 
religious life in individuals and in a society appears to be a purely 
Christian thought; it is a frequent one with St Paul, dpa of rd 7s 
elpjvns Subkwuev xal rd THs olxodouns THs els aMANAOUs, Rom. xiv. 19; 
els olxodouny xal ovx els kaOalpeow uuav, 2 Cor. x. 8. If the image did 
not actually spring from the Temple, it gained force and frequency 
from the building, the stately growth of which must have been an ever 
prominent sight and thought with the existing generation of Jews; 
the perfect joining of the stones (raoa olxodoun svvappodoyoupérn), 
—which gave the appearance of one compact mass of rock,—and the 
exceeding beauty of the whole, suggested an inspiring figure for the 
progress and unity of the Church. 


2. ov pr ddeOy dSe AlGos Srl A(Gov. Compare with the complete 
ruin of the Temple at Jerusalem, the still magnificent remains of 
temples at Karnak and Luxor, Baalbec and Athens. The Temple was 
destroyed by fire, notwithstanding every effort made to save it by Titus. 
For a vivid description of this last awful scene in the history of the 
Temple, see Milman, History of the Jews, 11. Bk, xvi. 


8. of pa@nrat. St Mark names the four, Peter and James and John 
and Andrew. 


THS OFS volag. ‘Thy presence,’ used with the same special 
meaning, 1 Thess, ii. 19. Jas. v. 7. 2 Pet. i. 16. 1 John ii, 28. 
The precise word ‘coming,’ or ‘advent,’ which the Church has adopted 
in reference to the second ‘presence’ of Christ, has no exact equiva- 
lent in this prophecy. 


ovvredclas Tov alavos. See ch. xiii. 39, 40. 


5. ‘ie elut 6 Xptords. The Christ, the Messiah. The appearance 
of false Messiahs shall be the first sign. St John bears witness to the 
fulfilment of this sign: ‘Even now are there many antichrists, whereby 
we know that it is the last time.’ 1 John ii, 18. 


6. odépous kal dxods odguwyv. The second sign. Philo and Jo. 
sephus describe the disturbed state of Judea from this date to the 
siege of Jerusalem. Massacres of the Jews were perpetrated at Ceesarea, 
at Alexandria, in Babylonia and in Syria.—See Milman’s History of 
the Jews, Bks, xii.—xv. Tacitus, characterising the same period, says 
‘opus adgredior opimum casibus, atrox preliis, discors seditionibus, 
ipsa etiam pace sevum.’ Hist. 1, 2. 


= gal pt} OpocioGe. ‘Look,’ i.e. observe, ‘be not afraid.’ Not as in 
A.V., see that ye be not troubled. 

The classical meaning of 6poeiy is ‘to cry aloud,’ hence ‘to speak,’ ‘de- 
clare.’ The later use of Opoetc Oa: is connected either with the womanish 
shrieks of fear (mid. voice), cp. Opéouat, or with the thought of 
terrifying with a shout (passive voice). The word occurs Mark xiii. 7, 
the parallel passage to this, and 2 Thess. ii. 2, where it is also used in 
. relation to the wapovola, and probebly in direct reference to this 
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passage: épwrdpev b¢ buas, ddedgpol, vrép ris wapovolas rot Kuplov judy 
"Inoot Xpicrov cat nudv éxcovvayuryns éx’ avrov els 7d pn Taxéws cadev- 
Onvac vas dao Tou voos, unde OpoeicGat x.7.X. 


Set expresses divine necessity, conformity to God’s plan; op. ch. 
xxvi, 54. ; 


7. Apol kal cacpol katd réirovs. The commentators enumerate 
instances of all these calamiti «:recorded by the contemporary his- 
torians. 


8. wSlvwy. Literally, pains of travail, that preceded the birth of 
@ new order of things, a fresh gon, the radivyevecia, 


9. OAtyiw. Rare in the classics, the figurative sense is late in the 
noun but appears in the verb, Aristoph. Vespe 1289 and elsewhere. 
In Phil. i. 17 the litera] ‘pressure’ of the chain is thought of: 6Alyw 
éyelpew, ‘to make my chain gall me’ (Bp. Lightfoot). 6Alys is pre- 
ferable to Odtyxs, though the latter is the Attic accentuation. The 
tendency of later Greek was to shorten the penultimate. See Winer, 
pp. 56, 57 and Dr Moulton’s note. ) 


10. oxavSadtothicovrat, Shall fall, fail in loyalty, be tempted to 
forsake the faith. 


vorjrovoty adArjAovs. Disappointed hopes will bring about a dis- 
ruption of Christian unity and love. 


11. wevSorpodytra. At the siege of Jerusalem ‘false prophets 
suborned by the Zealots kept the people in a state of feverish ex- 
citement, as fhough the appointed Deliverer would still appear.’ Mil- 
man’s History of the Jews, 11. 371. Cp. 1 John iv. 1, 2, 3, 


12.  vyijoera: yf dydian tév wodkAwv. ‘The love of the majority 
shall grow cold.’ The use by our Lord in this passage of a word which 
expressed the highest and most enduring (1 Cor. xiii. 8, 13) of 
Christian graces, and which was the bond of the future Christian 
society is in itself prophetic. aydwrn in this sense occurs here only in 
the Synoptic gospels (tiv dydrny rot Geot, Luke xi, 42, is not an ex- 
ception). Yet from the fourth gospel we learn that this word or its 
Aramaic equivalent was very frequently on the Lord’s lips. In the 
Epistles no word meets us more often, though the occurrence of aydan 
in the L.XX. seems to imply that it was a vernacular word before it 
took its place in literature; its absence from classical Greek enabled 
it to enter Christian thought and literature unstained (ows has no 
place in the vocabulary of the N.T.). To the-Greek, however (though 
Christianity raised dydan far above the range of pagan thought), it 
would recall the purest and highest conceptions of Greek poets—the 
pure love of brother and sister—the devotion of a child to her father— 
duty to the living—respect for the dead. The drama of Antigone is 
the story of aydrn triumphant: ofroe cuvéxyGew adddd ocupdireiy Epuv 
(Soph. Ant. 523) breathes the spirit of Christianity. As a Christian 
word aydwy meant the love of the Christian brotherhood ta ove 
another and to God, and the outward symbols of that \ove im Los, 
Eucharist (aydaqv woetv ‘to celebrate the ‘love-feast’*) im * Casey 
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-or ‘alms’ (see note on &xatoodvn, ch. vi. 1) in the salutation or holy 
-kiss (see Sophocles’ Lezx., sub voc.). 


13. 6 bropelvas. ‘He that endureth.’ The meaning of vrouévery 
and uvmopyovn like dydwn grows with the growth of the Church. As 
classical words they conveyed noble thoughts of constancy in danger, 
and heroic endurance: vrepeivare vrép rwv Sixalwy Tov mpos éxelvous 
woAenov, Dem. Phil. 1. 3. Seé also Polyb.1v. 51.1. Josephus uses 
Urouovy of the heroic endurance of the Maccabees. There, as in the 
_N.T., it is closely and necessarily connected with immortality, it 
contains the promise of the life to come: év ry vrouor7 Uudv KricecOe 
ras Wuxas vudv, ‘by your constancy ye shall win your souls,’ i.e, your 
-higher lives, Luke xxi. 19. The noun occurs in Luke alone of the 
Gospels, in John neither verb nor noun; there the thought of dydan 
is predominant. In the Epistle to the Hebrews, in the Epistle of St 
James, and in the Apocalypse (sroyxov7, not vropxéve), these words are 
frequent; in the Epistles of St Paul, vrouov) takes its place in the 
category of the Christian excellencies: eldsres 87t 9 OAlYcs Vropoviy 
Karepyaverat n 5é vronovn Soxiuhv, 4 Sé Boxy édwida, 4 Se édrmis ov 
aoe bri d-yamrn Tol Oeod exxéxuras év Tais xapdlas yudy x.7.X., 

om, v. 4. 


_ 14 dq TY olkoupévy. The frequent and increasing use of dos for 
was must he regarded as a modernism. See Geldart’s Modern Greek, 
p. 184, 187. Possibly the similarity in sound to Hebr. Col may have 

had an influence. 


7 olkoupévyn (yq). ‘The inhabited earth’ originally the Hellenic 
portion of the world, (Dem. and Zisch.), later the Roman Empire, 
and the whole world: 7d ris dAns olkovudyns oxjua, Polyb. 1. 4. 6; 
in Hebr. ii. 5, of the future age—the world of Christianity: ob yap 
dyyédos vmrératey ryv olkoupévny rnv wéd\d\ovcav. The adjective olxov- 
evends, not in N.T., is frequent in later ecclesiastical use. 


15. BSAvypa. Hellenistic from BseAvccouat, ‘feel disgust for,’ 
‘detest,’ Aristoph. Ach. 586 and elsewhere in Comedy. The noun is 
used especially of idols, ra BdeAvyyara rwv ’Aryurriwy Ovcomey Kuply 
TY OeG nuda, Ex. ix. 26. @xodduncay Bddd\uyuna epnuwoews emi 7d 
Guccacrnpiov, 1 Macc. i. 54, referring to the Statue of Jupiter Olympius. 


BS&Avypa tis éonpadcews. i.e. ‘the abomination that maketh dego- 
late,’ ‘the act of sacrilege, which is a sign and a cause of desolation.’ 
What special act of sacrilege is referred to cannot be determined for 
certain. The expression may refer (1) to the besieging army; cp. the 
parallel passage in Luke, ‘When ye shall see Jerusalem compassed 
with armies.’ Lightfoot, Hor. Hebr., translates Dan. ix. 27 in this 
sense: ‘ Until the wing (or army) of abominations shall make deso- 
late.’ (2) The Roman eagles; the A.V. margin, Dan. ix. 27, reads: 
‘Upon the battlements shall be the idols of the desolator.’ (3) The 
excesses of the Zealots. See Josephus, B. J. iv. 6. 3, ‘They (the 
Zealots) caused the fulfilment of the prophecies against their own 
country; for there was a certain encient seying that the city would be 
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taken at that time......for sedition would arise, and their own hands 
would pollute the Temple of God.’ ! 


| dy téme@ dyly. i.e. within the Temple area. 


6 dvayiwaeokey voerw. These words are almost beyond a doubt an 
insertion of the Evangelist, and not part of our Lord’s discourse. 


16. devyérwoay érl td Spy. Many Christians, warned by this pre~ 
diction (according to Eusebius, H.E. m1. 5, ‘by a certain oracle’), 
took refuge at Pella in Perea during the siege of Jerusalem. The. 
mountains would be the natural place of refuge: cp. Thuc, viz. 41, ry 
re wow exopbel ray dvOpwrwy és Ta Opn wepevyérwy. Arrian. in Indic. 
C. 24, xal dudpuyov és 7a bpea. 


17. pr xaraBdrw «.7.A. i.e. either (1) pass from the roof to the 
entrance, and thence to the street, without entering any apartments, 
or (2) escape along the flat roofs from house to house. 


_ dpar td éx ris olxlas, for dpa: éx ris olxlas rd év 77 olxig. Cp. ‘Plato, 
Symp. tv. 31, ra éx THs olklas wémpara, and Luke xi. 13, 6 warnp 6 é& 
ovpavod Siboet mvedua dycov. See Winer, p. 784. 


18. dpa. to ipdriov avrov. 7d luariov, the outer garment, which 
the field labourer would throw off while at work, wearing the tunic. 
only. Cp. ‘Nudus ara, sere nudus.’ Georg. I. 299. 


20. xeydvos. When swollen streams, bitter cold and long nights 
would increase the misery and danger of the fugitives. 


- waBBdry. When religious scruples might delay the flight. The 
extent of a Sabbath day’s journey was 2000 cubits. Here, however, 
the question meets us, how far Jewish observances would affect the 
Christians, Probably the early Christians observed both the Sabbath 
and the Lord’s day. But in any case many impediments would arise 
against flight on the Sabbath day. St Matthew alone records these 
words of warning. 


21. OAtfis peydAn. ‘Jerusalem, a city that had been liable to so 
many miseries during the siege, that had it enjoyed as much happi- 
ness from its first foundation, it would certainly have been the envy 
of the world.’ Josephus, #. J. vi: 6. 5. 


No words can describe the unequalled horrors of this siege. It was 
the Passover season, and Jews from all parts were crowded within the 
walls. Three factions, at desperate feud with each other, were posted 
on the heights of Sion and on the Temple Mount. These only united 
to fling themselves at intervals upon the Roman entrenchments, and 
then resumed their hate. The Temple-courts swam with the blood of 
civil discord, which was literally mingled with the blood of the sacri- 
fices. Jewish prisoners were crucified by hundreds in view of their 
friends, while within the city the wretched inhabitants were reduced 
by famine to the most loathsome of food and to deeds of unspeakable 
cruelty. Jerusalem was taken on the 10th August, ad. WW. LAY WS 
Jews perished in the siege, 100,000 were sold into S\avery. Wath Ons 
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fall of Jerusalem, Israel ceased to exist as a nation. It was truly the 
end of an gon. 


ovd” ov pr] yévntat. Note the triple negative. The regular con- 
struction would be ovdé ux yévyrat, ov being redundant. The form of 
the sentence is not strictly logical, but 6Aiyus weyaAn is excluded from 
the predication of of uy yévyra:r. When the last great tribulation 
does come it will prove to be unparalleled. 


22. el ur exodoBaOnoav x.r.A, ‘ Unless those days had been short- 
ened.’ The event still future, is by the divine prescience looked upon 
as past. xodoBédw, lit. ‘to cut off,’ ‘mutilate’ (Aristotle and Polyb.), 
here ‘to abridge.’ 

Several circumstances concurred to shorten the duration of the siege, 
such as the scanty supply of provisions, the crowded state of the city, 
the internal dissensions, and the abandonment of important defences. 
So strong did the place seem to Titus that he exclaimed, ‘We have 
certainly had God on our side in this war; and it was God alone 
who ejected the Jews from these fortifications.’ Josephus vi. 9. 1. 


otk dv todOy maca odpf. In this construction od coalesces with 
the verb, so that ov« éo&0y=drd\ero: when ov is joined to wds the 
meaning is ‘not every’ as ov was 6 Aéywv Kupre Kupie, eloedevoerar els 
Thy Bactdelay, ch. vii. 12. 


233—31. Tue Sreconp Comine or CHRIST. 
Mark xiii, 21—27; Luke xxi. 24—28. 


23. tére. According to Chrysostom, Jerome and others who 
make the division at v. 22 rére marks a transition, and the description 
which follows is applicable to the end of the world not to the fall of 
Jerusalem. 


24. dore mavyjoa. wore indicates here not only a possible 
result—the usual classical form of dere with infinitive—but intention, 
for which use of dere see Goodwin’s Greek Moods and Tenses, § 98. 2. 
Translate ‘with the view of deceiving if possible (ef duvaréy), i.e. by 
every possible means, even the elect.’ The A.V. is misleading here, 
(1) by so connecting ef dSvvardv as to infer the impossibility of 
m\avijoa; (2) by translating rAavjoa as a future. 


Tots &kXexrovs. Cp. Rom viii. 33 and Tit. i. 1, éxAexrav Ocof. The 
term, like many others, dyot, tyyarnpévor, mweerol, is transferred 
from the O.T. to the N.T., from Israel according to the flesh to the 
true spiritual Israel. The church is heir to the titles as well as 
to the promises of the old dispensation. éxAexrol and éxAoy7 im- 
ply election, choice, appointment to a special work or office, ag 
of Jesus to the Messiahship, 1 Pet. ii. 4—6; of Isaac and Jacob to the 
fathership of the faithful, Rom. ix. 11, of Paul to the office of evange- 
list oxedos éxAoy#s, Acts ix. 15—of persons to Church-membership, 
elddres rHv Exdoy7nv vuwr, 1 Thess.i. 4. Thus the thoughts of final sal- 
vation and irreversible decree, to say the least, do not necessarily 

enter into the word. Bp. Lightfoot observes in his note on Col. iii, 12, 
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that xAyrol and éx\exrol are distinguished in the gospels as an outer 
and inner circle (Matt. xxii. 14), but that in St Paul there is no such 
distinction. The same persons are ‘called’ to Christ and ‘chosen 
out’ of the world. ' 

25. Sod apoelpyxa dpiv. These words solemnly call attention to 
the warning. the disciples as the Church, the éxAexrol, must take 
heed, for the signs are calculated and intended to deceive even them. 


26. ev ty epype. Cp. Joseph. B. J. 1. 13. 4. 


év rots rapelots. Here probably ‘the lecture rooms’ of the syna- 
gogue, so that the meaning of the verse would be, ‘whether the 
false Christ come like John the Baptist in the desert, or like a great 
Rabbi in the schools of the synagogue, be not deceived.’ 


27. galverat, ‘appeareth,’ not ‘shineth,’ A.V. The flash is in- 
stantly visible in the opposite quarter of the heaven. Like lightning 
all-pervading, swift, sudden and of dazzling brightness, shall be the 
coming of the Son of man. 

28. Gtrov édy 4 ro wrapa. The spiritual perception will discern 
wherever the Lord comes, by a subtle sense like that by which the 
vulture is cognisant of his distant prey. 


Another interpretation fixes upon the idea of corruption in the 
body, and reads the sense thus: ‘where the corrupt body of sin lies, 
wherever there is the corruption of moral death and decay, there the 
vultures of judgment will gather upon the carrion.’ 


29. 6 fAvos oxonobicerat x.r.A. Such figurative language is fre- 
quent with the Hebrew prophets; it implies (1) the perplexity and 
confusion of a sudden revolution, a great change; the very sources of 
light become darkness. Cp. Isaiah xiii, 10, ‘For the stars of heaven 
and the constellations thereof shall not give their light: the sun shall 
be darkened in his going forth, and the moon shall not cause her 
light to shine;’ and (2) the darkness of distress as Ezek. xxxii. 7, 8, 
‘All the bright lights of heaven will I make dark over thee, and set 
darkness upon thy land, saith the Lord God.’ Cp. also Joel ii. 
28—-32 quoted Acts ii. 19, 20. 


30. 1d onpetov tov viod tov dvOpmrov. What this shall be it is 
vain to conjecture, but when it appears its import will be instantly 
recognised by the faithful. 


érir. v. On the clouds, not, as in A. V., in the clouds. 


$1. perd oddmiyyos dovis peydAns. The image would be sugges- 
tive to the Jews, who were called together in the camp by silver 
trumpets (Numb. x. 2 foll.). Moreover, the great festivals, the com- 
mencement of the year, and other celebrations were announced by 
trumpets. There will be once again a marshalling of the host of 
Jehovah, of God’s Church. 

émovvdfovew. Cp. ch. xxiii, 837 and 2 Thess. ii. 1, épwrdpyev 5e 
upas, ddedgol, vrép ris wapoucias Tod Kuplov Hudv "Inco KmstW vod 
hav émicuvaywyis éx’ avror. 
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32—35. THe ParaBie or tHE Fic TREE. 
; Mark xiii. 28-81; Luke xxi. £938. 


$2. dd 8 THs cvKys palere rijv mrapaPodiy. Learn from the 
fig-tree its parable, the Sitoli that the fig-tree teaches. The parable 
relates to the siege of Jerusalem and the ruin of the Jewish nation- 
ality, illustrating vv. 4—22. 

It was spring time, and the fig-tree was putting forth its leaf-buds ; 
no more certainly does that natural sign foretell the coming harvest 
than the signs of Christ shall foretell the fall of the Holy City. The 
sequence of historical events is as certain as the sequence of: natural 
events. And the first, at least to some extent, is within the range of 
the same human intelligence that discerns the promise of summer. 
Thus Jesus rebuked the Pharisees for not discerning the signs of the 
times as they discerned the face of the sky. 

The facts of botany throw fresh light on our Lord’s illustration. 
The season of spring is described by botanists as one of the greatest 
gtir and vital activity throughout the plant organism, a general but 
secret internal movement preceding the outburst of vegetation. <A 
true figure of political movement, See Thomé’s Struct. and Phys. 
Botany (translation), PP. 196—208. 


Stay 4dy 6 KAdBos airis yévnrat dradés. ‘As soon as its branch 
becomes tender,’ i.e. ready e sprout. 


ywdorners, ‘ye recognise;’ as also in the following verse. 


éyyts To Oépos, ‘that harvest time is nigh,’ i.e. the corn- harvest, 
not the fig-harvest (Meyer). This is a probable rendering, because the 
sprouting of the fig-tree would coincide with the barley harvest, 
rather than with the summer; it gives force to our Lord’s words, 
when it is remembered that the barley harvest was actually nigh; the 
omer, or first sheaf, being offered on the day following the Passover. 
Again, the siege of Jerusalem, prefigured by this ‘parable,’ took place 
at the time of harvest (see note, v. 21). 


. 33. bre éyyts gory. The. harvest-time of God—the end of this 
@on or period at the fall of Jerusalem. 


34 a yevedatrn. See note, ch. xvi. 28. 


86-—End of CHarp. XXV. PARABLES AND TEACHINGS CONCERNING 
THE SECOND ADVENT. 


36—51. Tue Comrne or Curist; THE NEED oF WATCHFULNESS., 
More briefly reported in Mark xiii. 3237; Luke xxi. 34—36. 


36. ris hpépas éxelvns. The Day of Judgment. The discource 
turns from the tvpe—the fall of Jerusalem—to the antitype—the Dav 
of Judgment, and continues on this subject to the end of the following 
chapter. 


37. womep St al ypépar rou Nwe x.r.A. As at other critical times 
in history—the days before the filood—the eve of the destruction of 
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Sodom and Gomorrah—so before the parousia of Christ the world 
will be given up to enjoyment (rpwyovres cal wivovres), it will rest ita 
hopes in the present, and plan for the continuance of the existing 
order (yapotvres xal éxyaplvovres), it will be immersed in business 
(irybpasov erwdour Eptrevoy wxodduovry, Luke xvii. 28), all which things 
are the perils of the religious life—the cares (uépiuvat), riches (xdoir0s), 
pleasures (75oval), that choke the good seed (Luke viii. 14). 

For tpuryovres xal wlyovres, implying luxurious living, cp. ch. xi. 19, 
éoOlwy kat wivwy and see v. 49 of this chap. and Luke xii. 45. Cp. 
Eur. Cycl. 335, meety xal gayelty rod¢’ tudpay. But the use of rpw- 
yovres rather than éoOlovres adds force to the picture of a world 
plunged in animal delights. spwyey» is said to be formed from the 
sound; Eustath. Od. v1. 60, cp. ‘Feeding like horses when you hear 
them feed,’ (Tennyson, pris It is used in Homer of mules and of 
mice, then in Hdt. and “vernacular speech of men ‘to eat vegetables 
or fruit,’ (cp. rpwyd\ca, tpwxrd,) and not till quite late in a general 
sense. With the exception of this passage rpwye» occurs in the 
fourth Gospel only. This use of rpuyew to the exclusion of écblew 
is one of the interesting specialisms in St John’s Gospel; in ch. xiii. 
18, 6 rpwywy is substituted for 6 écOiwy of the LXX., Ps. xli. 9, and 
the completely settled use of the word is shown by its occurrence in 
the solemn connection ch. vi. 54, 0 rpwywy you THv odpxa. Compare 
generally the use of xoprdfev. 

40, 41. Instances like these serve to bring out the reflection that 
the world’s work will be going on then as now; there is also the 
thought of a real separation in this life beneath an external sameness. 


40. tmapadapBdverat, ‘is taken or withdrawn.’ For this present 
for future of certainty see ch. xxvii. 63. 


41. SVo dArPovoa év ro ptid@. In southern Palestine, where 
there are no mill-streams, hand-mills are to be seen and heard in 
every village. ‘Two women sit at the mill facing each other; both 
having hold of the handle by which the upper is turned round on the 
nether mill-stone.’ Land and Book, p. 526. 


4s—45. Tue Lorp comers as a Tuirr IN THE NIGrr. 
Luke xii. 89, 40. 


48. yvyvdoKey, ‘to observe,’ ‘learn,’ ‘recognise,’ not ‘to know’ 
(eldéva:, éwlorac@ac). Here the verb is either (1) imperative, like 
ypryopetre and ylvecde, or (2) indicative, ‘ ye recognise’ while I speak. 


‘ olxoSeomérns. A late word (Plut. Epictet.) for the classical olxlas 
deorérns. olxodecrérys, olxodeoworety came into use as technical terms 
in astrology: ofxos is the ‘house’ of the ruling planet, ‘Goodman’ 
(A.V.) is probably a corruption for gummann or guma A.8., a man 
(Bible Word Book). 


ola pudacg. See ch. xiv. 25. 
ST MATTHEW MS 
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& wr\éwrns Eoxerar. Op. adrot yap dxpiBas oldare Sri 4 Nuépa Kuplov 
abs kNéwrys év vuxrl ovrws Epxerat, 1 Thess. v. 2; see also 2 Pet. iii. 10. 
StopuxOyvar. See ch. vi. 19, 20. 


45—51. Tue Srewarps or Gop. 


Luke xii. 41—48, where this parable is joined on to the preceding 
one by a question of St Peter, ‘Lord, speakest thou this parable unto 
us, or even to all?? Mark xiii. 87 has ‘what I say unto you I say 

unto all, Watch.’ Here, and throughout the discourse, the disciples 
are specially addressed. 


olxerelas, the correct reading, according to the best criticism, is 
strictly speaking wider than Oepawelas, including not only the depd- 
wovres, but also the yuvy and réxva, here however it means the house- 
hold of slaves, Lat. familia. 

The imagery is drawn from a large estate (latifundium) or house- 
hold, over which an honest and intelligent slave would be appointed 
as steward (olxoyéuos, Lat. vilicus or dispensator), part of his duty 
being to give the daily allowance (rpodjv, or crrouérpiov, Luke. Lat. 
diarium, Hor. Ep. 1. 14. 41) to the slaves. . 

From this short parable springs the conception of the stewardship 
of the Christian ministry expanded in the Epistles and indelibly fixed 
in religious thought. Cp. 1 Cor. iv. 1, 2, orws judas Aoy:féoOw dvepwros, 
ws Umnpéras Xpiorov cal olxovduous pvornplwy Oeov. woe Novwdy Yyretrar 
év rots olxovduots Wa miords tes evpeOg x.7.r. Tit. 1.7, de? yap rov éat- 
oxomwoy avéyK\yroy elvac ws Geot olxovéuov. 1 Pet.iv. 10, ws xado2 olxovo- 
prow wrorxt\ns xdptros Oeov. And from the Latin Version of this and 
parallel passages such expressions as ‘the present dispensation,’ ‘ the 
Christian dispensation,’ are derived. It is deeply interesting to trace 
in a few and simple words of Christ the genesis of such great and 
fruitful thoughts which are the very life of the Church and of society. 


51. Stxoropyoe. See Dan. ii. 5 and iii. 29. puévec yap o ayyeXdos 
Tov Jeot rHv pougalay Exwv mploat ce péoov, (Susanna, 59.) Comp. 
also ‘Multos honesti ordinis aut ad bestias condemnavit, aut serra 
oe Sueton. Calig. 17, quoted by Wetstein, who gives other 
instances. 


pera tov drokpirev. St Luke has nerd ray drlorwy. Such adapta- 
tions of the Gentile Evangelist to his readers are always interesting. 
Hypocrisy was especially a Jewish sin. St Luke adds our Lord’s 
words on the degrees of punishment, varying with the degrees of 
responsibility. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


1. Sadvrynow, (NBC) for dwdvryow, see v. 6. 


2. The order pwpal...ppdmpor on decisive evidence. The striking 
and unexpected fact was that there were foolish virgins in the group. 
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6. Epyxera1, omitted after 6 yyugdlos according to all the important 
codices greatly enhances the vividness of the narrative. 


9. ovr dpxioy is upheld with SALZ of the uncials against od ph dpxécy 
with BCD and several late uncials. See Winer, p. 632, and Dr 
Moulton’s note 3. This is the first appeal to Codex A. 


13. The textus receptus after Wpay reads & 7 6 ulds rod dvOpdwov 
Eoxerat. But all the ancient testimony is against the insertion. 


22. dAaPdy after rddavyra omitted (ABCL, &c.), inserted (ND, &c.). 


$1. dyot, omitted before dyyedkor (NBDL and others). A heads 
the evidence for the retention of ay.o. . 


41. Karnpapévor. Without the article (NBL) against AD and 
many other uncials and fathers. The participle alone gives a reason, 
or indicates a state or condition, ‘under your curse;’ with the article 
it denotes a class, 


1—13. Tue Panastxs or THE Ten Vinerns, 
In St Matthew only. 


1. tére. In the Last Day—the time just spoken of. 


GpowwOyoerat ‘shall be like,’ not, ‘shall be compared (by me).’ 
The condition of the Church at the End of the World shall be like the 
condition of the ten virgins described in the parable. 


This parable is another warning for the disciples of Christ ‘to 
watch.’ Like the rest of the discourse it is primarily addressed to the 
Apostles, and after them to the pastors of the Church, who are posted 
as sentinels for the coming of Christ; lastly, to all Christians. What- 
ever interpretation may be put on the lesser incidents they must be 
subordinated to the lesson of the parable—vigilance, and the reason 
for vigilance—the certainty of the event, and the uncertainty as to the 
time of its occurrence. 

atrives. The more frequent use of Sorts in the N.T. may be regarded 
as a tendency to modern idiom: for in Romaic the relative és is rarely 
used, but 8orcs frequently occurs in the nominative, both singular and 
plural (Corfe’s Modern Greek Grammar, p. 67). But in most cases 
where Soris occurs in N. T. the classical usage is observed. Here 
airwes denotes the kind or class of persons to whom the similitude 
relates, giving @ reason for the analogy. Cp. Aisch. Prom. V. 37, 38, 
ri rov Beois ExPorov ob aorvyets Oedy | Boris 7d ody Ovyroice rpotiwKer 
vyépas; ‘one who has betrayed;’ see Paley’s note. For the distinction 
between os and dors see Winer, pp. 209, 210; and Ellicott on Gal. iv. 24. 


AapmdSas. ‘Torches,’ the only meaning which the word bears in 
Greek literature early or late. Lat. lampas sometimes signifies a 
‘lamp,’ as Juv. 111. 285 ‘ aenea lampas.’ 

els Urdvrnow «.r.A. The usual Jewish custom was tor oe thents, 
oi the bridegroom’ to conduct the bride to her husbant’s home, So 

\3 —3 
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when the procession arrived, the bridegroom went forth to lead the 
bride across the threshold (Lightfoot, Hor. Hebr. ad loc., and Dr 
Ginsburg in Kitto’s Cycl. of Bib. Lit.). The imagery of the parable, 
however, implies that the bridegroom himself went to fetch his bride 
perhaps from a great distance, while a group of maidens await his 
return ready to welcome him in Oriental fashion with lamps and 
flambeaux. 


elg Orrdvrnowv. els denotes purpose. For irdyrnow see ch, viii. 28. 


Z. cpdvepor. Used of prudence or practical intelligence, a cha- 
racteristic of the steward, ch. xxiv. 45, and Luke xvi. 8. 


3. al ydp pwpalx.r.A. All watch for their Lord, but some only—‘the 
wise’—with true intensity and with due provision for the watch. The 
foolish virgins have sufficient oil if the Lord come quickly; not suffi- 
cient for long and patient expectation. It is a rebuke to shallow re- 
ligion that dies away when the excitement passes. 


The oil seems to mean generally the spiritual life or preparedness 
for the Lord’s coming. 


5. Tov vupdlov. The thought of Christ as the Bridegroom of the 
Church is hardly appropriate here, for in the parable the maidens, and 
not the bride, are the expectant Church. The thought of the ‘children 
of the bridechamber,’ ch. ix. 15, is a nearer parallel. 


éviorrafav maoat «.t.’. ‘Nodded from drowsiness, and felt asleep.’ 
The two stages of sleep are noted in Plato, Apol. Socr., p. 31, duets 5 tows 
Tax’ av axPopuevor Worrep ol vuordfovres éyespomevo...elra Toy otrdv Bioy 
Kadevdovres StareAotr’ dv. Sleep represents the ignorance as to the time 
of Christ’s coming; it is not to be interpreted of unwatchfulness, it is 
not a guilty or imprudent sleep, as in the parable of the thief coming 
by night (ch. xxiv. 43). 

6. Kpavy1 yéyovey. ‘Acry is raised’. jit sonus (Verg.). The tense 
gives vividness. 


e€épxere. The Codex Alexandrinus commences at this word. 


7. ékdopnoav. ‘Trimmed,’ by addition of oil, and by clearing the 
fibres with a needle. 


8 oPévvuvrar. ‘Are going out,’ not ‘are gone out,’ A.V. A picture 
in the newly. discovered Codex Rossanensis (sixth cent.) gives this 
point accurately. Three of the foolish virgins hold torches nearly 
extinguished, but still burning. This parable is a favourite subject in 
the catacombs. 


9. Mrprore ovK dexton tity Kal se The bridal procession was 
still to be made in which there would be need of burning lamps. The 
wise cannot impart their oil:—an incident necessary to the leadi 
idea of the parable ;—nothing can make up for unreadiness at the last 
moment, This point has been adduced as an argument against works 
of supererogation. 


ppwore ovK dpkioy. ‘ Lest haply it suffice not.’ There is an ellipse 
of a refusal or of a word signifying fear. The reading ob pi do«. need 
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not alter the construction, ov 7} being merely a strengthened negative ; 
but by some uyrore is taken by itself, ‘no, in no wise.’ 

10. els rods ydpovs. To the marriage feast, as ch. xxii. 2. The 
happiness of the blest is often described by the image of a great 
supper, cp. ch. xxvi. 29. 

11. Kupre xipte. Cp. ch. vii. 22, 23. 

13. ypnyopetre ody. Our Lord’s explanation of the parable, shewing 
the true purport of it. 


1430. Tue Panasre or THE Tatenrs, in this Gospel only. 


The parable of the Pounds, Luke xix. 12—27, is similar, but there 
are important points of distinction ;. (1) in regard to the occasions on 
which the two parables are given; (2) in the special incidents of each. 

The lesson is still partly of watchfulness, it is still in the first instance 
for the apostles. And mainly always for those who bear office in the 
Church, But fresh thoughts enter into this parable: (1) There is work 
to be done in the time of waiting; the watching must not be idle or 
unemployed; (2) Even the least talented is responsible. 

14. mapéSwxey avrots ta erepxor™= avtrov. Cp. Mark xiii. 34, 
‘A man taking a far journey, who left his house and gave authority 
(rather, his authority) to his servants, and to every man his work.’ 
Christ in his absence gives to each a portion of his own authority and 
of his own work on earth. 

A great deal of the commerce of antiquity was managed by slaves, who 
were thus often entrusted with responsible functions (ep. ch. xxiv. 45). 
In this case they are expected to use their Master’s money in trade or 
in cultivation of the soil, and to make as large an increase as possible, 

15. @ piv Boxev x.t.A. In the parable of the Pounds or ‘minm’ 
(Luke xix.), each subject receives one pound. Here the truth is indi- 
cated that there is variety in the services wrought for God in respect 
of dignity and of difficulty. More will be required of the influential 
and enlightened than of the ignorant and poor. ‘Ncmo urgetur ultra 
quam potest’ (Bengel). 

@ pev...6 5€. See note on ch. xiii. 4. 

wéAavra. See ch. xviii. 24. It is from this parable that the word 
‘talents’ has passed into modern languages in the sense of ‘abilities,’ 
or ‘mental gifts,’ though it seems properly to mean ‘opportunities’ or 
‘spheres of duty.’ _- 

16. ropeviels...elpyacaro. The ideas of trade and travelling were 
very nearly connected in ancient times, as the Greek words for traffic 
shew: éumopos, éumopla, éumopevoua, twréw. Cp. also the connection 
between venio, veneo and vendito, ventito. See James iv. 13, “Aye vuy 
ol Néyorres* Ty pepov 7 adptov wopevodpeda els ryvde rHy wWedw Kal Tojow- 
pev exe éviauToy Kal éuropevooueda Kai xepdjoonev. Contrast therefore 
wopevOels here with aredOuy v. 18. 

elpydcaro év atrots. ‘Traded with them.’ Mads money (ypayoro) 
by them. A technical use of the word, ep. Demowth., Contr. Dionys.» 
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xal 8ls 4 rpls Urfpxer adrois elpyacacbar rp airy dpyvply; Aristoph. Eq. 
840, 7 woAAd xpnuar’ épyace celwy Te kal Tapdrruy. 

19. perd mwodiv xpévoy. Another hint that the second coming of 
Christ would be long deferred. 


cvvalpa Adyov. ‘Reckoneth with them,’ in order to have his stip- 
ulated share of the profits, ovvalp. \éy. Not a classical expression; 
it appears in this Gospel only, and may have been a business phrase 
familiar to Matthew the publican. 


21. dri dAlya murrés. Accusative from notion of extending over. 
éwl wroAXGy, OVer or upon, without the closer connection indicated by 
éxi with the dative. 


eloreXOe els rv xapdy rov xuplov cov. Either (1) share the life 
of happiness which thy lord enjoys, and which shall be the reward of 
thy zeal; or (2) the joyous feast; as in the last parable; cp. also 
Esther ix. 18, 19. (See especially the LXX. version.) 


2%. dddAndds. A variety from o \aBu», v. 16, 

eirev x.7.d. ,This slave anticipates his lord’s condemnation; ‘qui 
s’excuse s’accuse,’ | 

oKAnpés. dvOpwrov pev oxAnpdy Aéyouves rap ovdrporoy Kal SvowehH 
kal xpos Gray dyrirelvovra. Galen, quoted by Wetstein. 


cuvayov 8bev ov Stecxédpmous. i.e. ‘gathering into the garner from 
snother’s threshing-floor where thou hast not winnowed’ (Meyer); so, 
‘exacting interest where thou hast invested no money.’ The accusa- 
tion was false, but the Lord takes his slave at his word, ‘thou oughtest 
therefore,’ for that very reason. 


ovvaye is used of the Israelites gathering straw in Egypt; avrot 
wopevécdwoay kal cuvayayérwoay éavrois dxupa, Ex. v. 7; oxopmitwy is 
used of the sower: 6 cxopritwy rov oirov oropeds éorw (Eustathius, 
quoted by Wetstein). This verb and its compounds are Ionic, and do 
not belong to the Attic dialect, Lob. Phryn., p. 218. 


26. qdeas Str... Sveoxdpmoa; ‘Thou knewest that I was,’ &c.? It is 
an interrogation ex concesso. The Lord does not admit the truth of 
this description, but judges the slave from his own standpoint. Evena 
low conception of the divine nature brings some responsibility, and has 
some promise of reward. This view brings this picture into agreement 
with the other descriptions of the last judgment. 


27. tdodpytpiéy pov. It was not thine own. 


tots tpatref(rats. To the bankers, who set up tables or counters 
(rpdmefat) for the purpose of lending or exchanging money. In the 
cities of eastern Russia Jewish bankers (rpazetira:) are still to be 
seen seated at their tables in the market-place. Such bankers’ tables 
in the d-yopd were places of resort. Socrates asks his judges not to be 
surprised if he should use the same arguments, de’ dvrep clw0a dAéyew 
aal &y dyopg éxl ray rpawetav, Apol. Socr., p. 17; cp. also cauol wey 7a 
zpocipyucva Stelrexro éxt Tq prdiov Tpawety, Liysina, TH. BLD. LAA. 
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ov réxg. réxos, lit. ‘offspring,’ then the offspring of money 
‘interest,’ or usury. Aristotle playing upon the word argues against 
usury as being a birth contrary to nature (rapa duo), Arist. Pol. r. 
10. 5. Shakespeare has the same thought when he calls ‘interest’ 

‘the breed of barren metal,’ and Bacon who terms it ‘the bastard use 
of money.’ The high rates of interest in the ancient world and the 
close connection between debt and slavery naturally brought usury 
into odium. The Jew was forbidden to lend money upon usury to 
his brother (Deut. xxiii. 20); in later times, however, the practice of 
usury was reduced to a system and carried on without restriction of 
race. See Bib. Dict., Articles ‘Loan’ and ‘ Usury.’ 

This was the very least the slave could have done: to make money 
in this way required no personal exertion. 


29. The thought conveyed by this verse is true, even in worldly 
matters: talents not used pass away from their possessor: and the 
strenuous worker seems to gather to himself what is lost by the idle. 
Demosthenes says (Phil. 1. 5) ‘the possessions of the negligent belong 
of right to those who will endure toil and danger.’ 


31—_46. Tue Day or JopGMmMeENt. 


$2. odvra ra vn. Either (1) all the nations of the world, in- 
cluding the Jews; or (2) all the Gentiles. The almost invariable use 
of 74 €6vn to signify the Gentiles; the unconsciousness ef service to 
Christ shewn by just and unjust alike; the simplicity of the standard 
proposed by the Judge, favour the second interpretation. On the 
other hand the special warning to the Apostles, and to the Jewish 
race, in the previous parts of the discourse render it probable that 
Jews and Christians are not excluded from this picture of the judg- 
ment. The unconsciousness of the judged may be referred not to 
ignorance of Christ, but to unconsciousness that in relieving the dis- 
tressed they were actually relieving Christ. The simplicity of the 
standard may be intended to include what is called ‘natural’ religion, 
as well as revealed religion. The nations are judged by a standard of 
justice which all recognise. (Read Rom. i. 18—20, ii. 9—16.) 


So-mep 6 ob i K.7T.A. Cp. Ezek. xxxiv. 17, ‘And as for you, O my 
flock, thus sai e Lord God; Behold, I judge between cattle and cattle, 
between the rams and the he goats.’ ‘The sheep and goats are always 
seen together under the same shepherd and in company; yet they never 
trespass on the domain of each other...When folded together at night 
they may always be seen gathered in distinct groups; and so, round 
the wells they appear instinctively to classify themselves apart, as 
they wait for the troughs to be filled.’—Tristram. 


34—46. These verses are constructed according to the rules of 
Hebrew poetry: they fall into two divisions, the jirst extends from — 
v. 34—40, the second from v. 41—46. 

Each division consists of a triplet or stanza of three lines containing 
the sentence of the Judge (v. 34 answering to »v. Al), inlowed Wy & 
stanza of six lines, which in the form of & Climax etate Uns teaasn GL 
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the sentence (vv. 35, 36 answering to 42, 43), then the response of 
those who receive the sentence (vv. 37—39 answering to v. 44), then 
the reply of the Judge (v. 40 answering to 44), lastly the con- 
cluding couplet describing the passage to their doom of just and 
unjust. 

The contrast between the sentences is impressively shown in the 
corresponding verses : 

(1) (a) rére épe? 6 Bacireds rots éx defy avrod. 
(8) rbre épe? xat rots €& eiwripun, 

The form of Hebrew poetry emphasizes differences in the corre- 
sponding lines. | 

Note first here the absence in (8) of the subject to épe? (Bengel says of 
6 Bacrde’s, ‘appellatio majestatis plena solisque piis leta’) and secondly 
the absence of the qualifying genitive avrof. That the omission of the 
subject is not unintentional appears to be proved by the repeated 
omission in vv. 40 and 45. The meaning of these two points of dif- 
ference seems to be that at this dread moment the connection is 
severed between God and those whom He had sought in vain. He is 
now no King to them, no longer their God. 


(2) (a) Acire of evroynudvoe rod marpds pov | K\npovounjoare 
Thy 7rowacpéerny vty Bacvelay ard karaBorrs Kécpuou. 
(8) mopeverde dx’ éuod olf xarnpapyévo | els 7d wip 7d aldvcon 
TO nrotpacpévov TH diaBorw kal rots dyyédots avrod. 
Observe here that the righteous are said to be blessed of the Father, 
but the unrighteous are not cursed of the Father. 


Then note the righteous as Sons of the Father inherit of mght the 
Kingdom that has been prepared for them, whereas the disinherited 
children pass into the fire of the ages prepared not for them but for 
the devil and his angels. 


In the parallel passages that follow the respective sentences con- 
trast the brief agitated questions of the doomed with the words of the 
righteous lingering over the particulars of their unconscious service to 
Christ. Rather their words do not breath service (S:yxovijcaper, v. 44) 
but friendship (é0@péWapev érorlcapev x.7.d.), See on the whole of this 
passage Jebb, Sacred Lit., pp. 363—367. 


$5, 36. There is a climax in this enumeration. The first three are 
recognised duties, the last three are voluntary acts of self-forgetting 
love. Common humanity would move a man to relieve his bitterest 
foe when perishing by hunger or by thirst (see Rom. xii. 20). Oriental 
custom required at least a bare hospitality. But to clothe the naked 
implies a liberal and loving spirit, to visit the sick is an act of spon- 
taneous self-sacrifice, to go to the wretched outcasts in prison was 
perhaps an unheard of act of charity in those days; it was to enter 
places horrible and foul beyond description; Sallust, speaking of the 
Tallianum (the state prison at Rome), says: ‘incultu, tenebris, odore 

feeda atque terribilis ejus facies est.’ 
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40. tp Scov. ‘So far as,’ éx? denotes the point to which the 
action extends. 


énol érrourjoate. This unconscious personal service of Christ may 
be contrasted with the conscious but unreal knowledge of Christ 
assumed by false prophets ; see Luke xiii. 26. 


Christ identifies Himself with his Church, as in his words to Saul, 
tl pe Scdkes; (Acts ix. 4). 


_ 4. oo. The position of the personal pronouns throughout is 
emphatic. a 
45. éd Scovx.t.A. Men will be judged not only for evil done, but 


for good left undone, In this view sins are regarded as debts (d¢eA7- 
para) unpaid. 


46. ovrot. Those on the left are unnamed here and throughout 
the description, but the parallel dlxacoe infuses a meaning into odrot. 
Compare with this the unnamed rich man in the parable of Lazarus, 
Luke xvi. 19—31. 7 


In this important passage alwmos is translated in A.V. everlasting 
(punishment) and (life) eternal; in each case the adjective in the 
text follows the noun, though in A.V. it precedes one noun and 
follows the other. aiwvios=of or belonging to (1) an @on or period, 
(a) past, ) present, (c) future, or (2) to a succession of aiéns or 
periods. In alwy the idea of time is subordinate. It is the period 
required for the accomplishment of a specific result. rd ré&\y THv 
alwywy (1 Cor. x. 11) are the results of the sons since the world began. 
A man’s life is an alwy not because it endures a certain number of 
years, but because it is complete in jtself—with the life the life’s work 
ends. It does not, therefore, in itself =‘ unending,’ but ‘ lasting through 
the required epoch.’ But life eternal, which is ‘to know the true God 
and Jesus Christ’ (John xvii. 3), can only be conceived of as unending 
and infinite; cp. ‘Art thou not from everlasting, O Lord my God, 
mine Holy One? we shall not die’ (Hab. i. 12). 


xéAaors (der. from 8 root meaning to lop, prune, &c.) is ‘correction,’ 
punishment that checks and reforms, not vengeance (riuwpla). The 
two are distinguished, Arist. Rhet. 1.10.17. The rare occurrence of 
xoAaows draws attention to its use here,, The only other passage where 
it is found in N.T. is 1 John iv, 18, where the Apostle speaks of ‘per- 
fect love’ (7 reXela, a-ydwn) giving confidence in the day of judgment 
(€v 77 quepa THs Kploews); fear is inconsistent with that perfect love, 
because gd8os éxe: xoAaow—'‘ hath the remedial correcting punishment 
even now, and so separates from good while it lasts.’ Ina profound 
sense that passage is cognate to this. Cp. also the use of xoddfecbat, 
2 Pet. ii. 9, adixous els nuépay xpicews Koda fouévous (suffering punishment 
now) typeiy. Cp. Acts iv. 21, wydév evpioxovres Td wis KoNaowrTas 
aurovs, where the notjon of restraint and reform is evident. Two 
passages of Aristotle’s Ethics which exhibit the use of xodaors agree 
with these instances: pnvvover 5¢ xal al Koddcers ~ywopevar WS. ToT 
larpeiat yap twés elow, Eth. Nic. 11, 3. 5,‘ they are & work of tememer: 
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ameBovor 82 ral dduecrépors over Kodaces Te Kal Tiswplas éwtriBdvas rods 
82 dscarous (the incurable) dws etoplfew, Eth, Nic. 10. 
The rebuke of the king is the beginning of the xéAaois. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


8. al of ypapparets, omitted with all the best MSS, Insertion 
from Mark and Luke. 

7. wodrvripov for Bapuriuov, which has the support of B, but the 
evidence for rodur. is very strong. | 

9. The weight of evidence is against rd uupov after rofro. 

26. dprov for rdv dprov on very strong evidence, though the article 
is found in A and several other uncials. The evidence is more evenly 
divided between worfpiov and 7d rordpiov (v. 27). The former has the 
support, among others, of % and B. 

26. For édldov...xa? the true reading is dovs. 

28. Tischendorf omits cxawis with NBLZ, but it has the testimony 
of ACD and other uncials, 

89, «mpooe\Oev for rpoekOav. Here B is opposed to all the other 
important uncials. 

50. &)’ & for é¢ J on conclusive grounds, 


53, dpre placed after rapacrijoe wor on the evidence of NBL against 
the other important uncials, in which it precedes wapaxaNdéoas. 
The omission of 4 before dddexa gives the classical idiom. Here AC 
and a large majority of MSS, retain 4 against NBDL. 

55. ty to lep@ follows didacxwy in the textus receptus. The most 
ancient authority favours the change. 

59. The textus receptus adds xat of rpeoBirepa with AC, and the 
preponderance of later authority, against NBDL, some Versions and 
Fathers, 

Savardcovery for Gavardowdt. 

60. «al after obx eipov, and a second ody edpor after Yevdouapripur, 
deleted on the authority of the oldest but not the majority of MSS. 
and Versions, Among those which support the tertus receptus are 
A and E. 

Wev8Sopndptupes after S00 is almost certainly a gloss, though found in 
A’CD and a mass of later MSS. 


74. Karadenarley for xaravabeuarivew of textus receptus with pre- 
ponderating authority. The second word is scarcely supported, 
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1—5.. Wenpnespay, Nisan 12. Tue Approacy or THE Passover. JESUS 
AGAIN ForETELLS His DeatH. THE SANHEDRIN MEET, 


Mark xiv. 1, 2; Luke xxii, 1, 2. 


Cp. John xi. 55--57, where we read that ‘the chief priests and 
Pharisees had given a commandment, that, if any man knew where h; 
were, he should shew it, that they might take him.’ 


That Jesus should be able for-so many days to ‘speak openly in the 
Temple,’ and shew Himself to the people without fear of capture is a 
proof of the deep hold He had taken on the enthusiasm and affection 
of His fellow-countrymen, The words of St John (quoted above) imply 
8 combination of the priestly and aristocratic party—the Sadducees— 
with the democratic Pharisees, against the despised Galilean, and yet 
it requires treachery of the deepest dye and a deed of darkness to secure 
Him. 


2. pera Sto rpépas. According to the Jewish reckoning, any length 
of time including part of two days. 

vd mdoxa. (1) The word is interesting in its (2) Hebrew, (b) Greek, 
and (c) English form. (a) The Hebrew pesach is from a root meaning 
‘to leap over,’ and, figuratively, to ‘save,’ ‘shew mercy.’ (b) The Greek 
wdoxa represents the Aramaic or later Hebrew form of the same word, 
but the affinity in sound and letters to the Greek word rdcxew, ‘to 
suffer,’ led to a connection in thought between the Passover and the 
Passion of our Lord: indeed, some of the early Christian writers state 
the connection as if it were the true etymology. (c) Tyndale has the 
merit of introducing into English the word ‘passover,’ which keeps up 
the play on the words in the original Hebrew (Exod. xii. 11 and 13). 
Before Tyndale the word ‘paske’ (for racxa) was transferred from the 
Vulgate, with an explanation: ‘For it is paske, that is, the passyng 
of the Lord’ (Wyclif). ; 


the feast of the passover commemorated the deliverance of Israel 
from the Egyptian bondage. The ordinances of the first Passover are 
narrated Exod. xii. 1—14, but some of those were modified in later 
times. It was no longer necessary to choose the lamb on the 10th of 
Nisan. The blood was sprinkled on the altar, not on the door-post, 
those who partook of the paschal meal no longer ‘stood with loins 
girded, with shoes on their feet, with staff in hand,’ but reclined on 
couches, as at an ordinary meal; it was no longer unlawful to leave 
the house before morning (Exod, xii. 22). The regular celebration of 
the Passover was part of the religious revival after the return from 
Captivity. During the kingly period only three celebrations of the 
Passover are recorded; in the reigns of Solomon, of Hezekiah and of 
Josiah. For the relation of the Last Supper to the Passover and for 
further notes on the paschal observance, see below. 

The date of this Passover was probably April 3 (old style), ap. 83 
Sag J ri Bosanquet in Trans. Soc. Bib, Arch., Var. wD. Bea nse, 
ch, i. 1, 
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wapadiSorat, either et) the present for the future, denoting greater 
certainty, or (2) the relative present ‘is in the act of being be- 
trayed;’. the treacherous scheme of Judas is already afoot. 

8. of dpxuepets tA. i.e. the Sanhedrin, the supreme council, 
legislative anid administrative, of the Jewish people. Sanhedrin is 
strictly a plural form, the old poetical plural termination, -in having 
become the ordinary form in later Hebrew in place of -im. But from 
similarity of sound Sanhedrin came to represent cuvédpioy rather than 
ouvedpot, and is used a8 & singular noun of multitude. 


A. The history of the Sanhedrin. Many learned Rabbis endeavoured 
to trace the origin of the Sanhedrin to the council of 70 elders whom 
Moses, by the advice of Jethro, appointed to assist him. But it is 
improbable that this council existed before the Macedonian conquest. 
(1) The name is Greek, not Hebrew. (2) It finds its equivalent among 
the political institutions of Macedonia; finally, (3) no allusion to the 
Sanhedrin is to be found in the Historical Books or in the Prophets. 
Cp. Livy, xnv. 32, Pronuntiatgm, quod ad statum Macedoniz per- 
tinebat, Senatores quos synedros vocant, legendos esse, quorum con; 
silio res publica, administraretur, 


B. Constitution. The President or Nasi (prince) was generally 
though not always, the high priest; next in authority was the vice- 
president or Ab Beth Din (father of the house of judgment); the third 
in rank was the Chacham (sage or interpreter). The members were 
71 in number, and consjsted (1) of the chief priests, see note ch. xxi. 
15; (2) the scribes or lawyers; (3) the elders of the people or heads of 
families, who were the representatives of the laity. 


C. Authority and functions, The Sanhedrin formed the highest 
court of the Jewish commonwealth. It originally possessed the power 
of life and death, but this power no longer belonged to it; John xviii, 
31, ‘It is not lawful for us to put any man to death,’ a statement 
which agrees with a tradition in the Talmud, ‘forty years before the 
sta was destroyed judgment in capital causes was taken away from 

srael.’ 

All questions of the Jewish law, and such as concerned the ecclesi- 
astical polity, religious life of the nation and discipline of the priests 
fell under the jurisdiction of the Sanhedrin. 

This authority extended to settlements of Jews in foreign countries; 
e.g. it is exercjsed in Damascus. Acts ix. 1, 2. 


D. Place of meeting. In the present instance the Sanhedrin met 
‘ at the high priest’s house; from ch. xxvii. 6 we may conjecture that 
the Temple was sometimes the place of meeting, but their usual house 
of assembly at this particular epoch was called the ‘Halls of Purchase,’ 
on the east of the Temple Mount (Dr Ginsburg in Kitto’s Encyc. Bib. 
Lit. and Lightfoot’s Hor. Hebr.). 


Tov Aeyopévov «.t.A. Joseph Caiaphas, the son-in-law of Annas, 
was appointed high priest by the Procurator Valerius Gratus a.p. 26, 
and was deposed 4.D. 88. The high priesthood hat long cenaed to he 
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held for life and to descend from father to son; appointments were made 
at the caprice of the Roman government. Annas who had been high 
priest was still regarded as such by popular opinion, which did not 
recognise his deposition; cp. Luke iii. 2, where the correct reading is 
dx’ dpxiepéws “Avva kai Kaiada, and Acts iv. 6,”"Avvas 6 dpxtepeds xal 
Katdgas. 

4. {va Sédou.7.A. It was no longer possible (1) to entrap Him by 
argument (xxil. 46); (2) to discredit Him with the Roman government 
(xxii. 22); or (3) to take Him by force, 


a 


5. wry éoprh. During the feast, including the Passover and the 
seven days of unleavened bread, 


tva pj OdpuBos x.7.A. The great danger at the time of the Passover, 
when the people, numbering hundreds of thousands, filled the city and 
encamped in tents outside the walls like a vast army. Ata Passover, 
less than 30 years before, the people, partly to avenge the death of two 
Rabbis, rose against Archelaus, and were cruelly repressed with a 
slaughter of 3000 men (Joseph. Ant. xvir. 9. 8); see also xvir. 10, 2, 
‘where a similar rising against Sabinus, during the feast of Pentecost, 
is described. 


6—13. Tue Fras? IN THE HOUSE oF SIMON THE LEPER, 
Mark xiv. 3—9; John xii. 1—8, 


St John’s narrative places this incident on the evening of the Sab- 
bath—the last Sabbath spent by Jesus on earth—before the triumphal 
entry. St Matthew has here disregarded the strictly chronological 
order. A comparison with St Mark will shew how accurately the 
words of Jesus are remembered, the rest of the incident is told in 
somewhat different language. 

Compare a similar act of devotion on the part of a ‘woman that was 
a sinner’ (Luke vii. 36—39). 


6. Tov Aerpod. i.e. he had been a leper. St John, in the parallel 
passage, says ‘they made him a supper, and Martha served; but 
Lazarus was one of them that sat at the table with him.’ Nothing 
further is known of Simon. He was evidently a disciple of Jesus and 
probably a near friend of Lazarus and his sisters. 


7. dddBaorpoy K.7.A. aAraBacrpoy pipou vdpdov muorikys moNvuTe- 
Novus (Mark). Alrpay pbpov vapdov micrixyns wodvriwov (John). The 
‘alabaster box’ was ‘a flask of fragrant oil;’ the special kind of oint- 
ment named by the Evangelists—nard or spikenard—was extractéd 
from the blossoms of the Indian and Arabian nard-grass (Becker's . 
. Gallus). 

These alabastra or unguent-flasks were usually made of the Oriental 
or onyx alabaster, with long narrow necks, which let the oil escape 
drop by drop, and could easily be broken (Mark xiv. 3). But the shape 
and material varied. Herodotus (111. 20) mentions a uépov dddBacrpor— 
the precise expression in the text—sent among other roqzei HR cK 
gold and purple by Cambyses to the king of AXhiogia. 
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The costliness of Mary’s offering may be judged from this. The 
other Evangelists name three hundred pence or denarii as the price 
(St Mark says, ‘more than three hundred pence’). Now a denarius 
was a day’s wages for a labourer (see ch. xx. 2); equivalent, therefore, 
to two shillings at least of English money ; hence, relatively to English 
ideas, Mary’s offering would amount to £30. It was probably the 
whole of her wealth. 


8. ya way. ‘There were some that had indignation’ (Mark); 
‘Then said one of his disciples, Judas Iscariot’ (John). 


| arddaa. Cp. Polyb. vz. 59. 5, wpos rq darwAccay edguets, where 
axrwr, is opposed to 4 rypyats. 


10. yvods 8 6 ‘Incots. The murmurings'had been whi 
at first. St Mark says, ‘had indignation within themselves, and said, 
&e.’ 


%pyov kaddy. A noble and beautiful work, denoting a delicate and 
refined sense of the fitness of things, which was lacking to the 
blunter perception of the rest. 


The Lord passes a higher commendation on this than on any other 
act recorded in the N.T.; it implied a faith that enabled Mary to see, 
as no one else then ‘did, the truth of the Kingdom. She saw that 
Jesus was still a King, though destined to die. The same thought— 
the certainty of the death of Jesus—that estranged Judas made her 
devotion more intense. 


12. «pos wrs«rd. For this use of perfumes cp. 2 Chron. xvi. 14, 
‘They laid him (Asa) in the bed which was filled with sweet odours 
and divers kinds of spices prepared by the apothecaries’ art.’ 


13. els punpdcovvoy qualifies AadnOjcera (not érolycev) as a final 
or consecutive clause. So either (1) ‘to be a record or memorial of 
her ’—something by which she will be remembered. Cp. Hdt. 11. 135, 
Touro avabetvar és Aedgods pynudcuvoy éwurfis. Or (2) with a sacrificial 
sense, ‘for her memorial offering,’ a meaning which p»nudsouvoy bears in 
the only other passage where (with the exception of the parallel 
Mark xiv. 9) the word occurs in N.T., Acts x. 4, al rpovevyai cou xal 
ai éXennoovvat cou avéBnoav els pynucouvoy Eumpoobey Tod eo. In the 
LXX. pynudovvoy is used of the portion of the minchah, or flour-offering, 
which was burnt upon the altar: éri6noes 6 lepeds 7d ey nudcuvoy auras 
éri 7d Ovotacrhpiuy® Ovola doph evwilas 7G Kuply, Lev. ii. 2. Cp. the 
expression in John xii. 8, 7 5é olxla érAnpdbn éx rijs douyns rod pvpou, 
where, though the word pvnudcuvoy does not occur, dou} suggests the 
odour of sacrificial incense. See Levit. xxiv. 7. ‘Thou shalt put pure 
frankincense upon each row that it may be upon the bread for a 
memorial (avduryow, LXX.), even an offering by fire unto the Lord;’ 
and Phil. rv, 18, ra wap’ pw dou evwilas Ovolay Sexriv, évdpertor Tp 
beg, 
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14—16. THe TREACHERY oF JUDAS, 
Mark xiv, 10, 11; Luke xxii, 3—6, 


St Mark, like St Matthew, connects the treachery of Judas with the 
scene in Simon’s house. His worldly hopes fell altogether at the 
thought of ‘ burial.’ It is a striking juxtaposition: as Mary’s is the 
highest deed of loving and clear-sighted faith, Judas’ is the darkest 
act of treacherous and misguided hate, 

The motive that impelled Judas was probably not so much avarice 
as disappointed worldly ambition. Jesus said of him that he was a 
‘ devil’ (diabolus or Satan), the term that was on a special occasion 
applied to St Peter, and for the same reason, Peter for a moment 
allowed the thought of the earthly kingdom to prevail; with Judas it 
was the predominant idea which gained a stronger and stronger hold 
on his mind until it forced out whatever element of good he once 
possessed. ‘When the manifestation of Christ ceased to be attractive 
it became repulsive; and more so every day’ (Neander, Life of 
Christ, Bohn’s trans., p. 424). 


15. «dye. Here the form of the sentence is probably an example 
of colloquial simplicity, but the use of xal where in classical Greek 
the sentences would be joined by a consecutive (dove) or final (iva, 
érws) particle, is a mark of Hebrew influence. Such sentences are 
connected by coordinate particles, and the relation between them is 
left to inference from the context. 

toryncay aire self dpytpia. ‘Weighed out for him thirty 
pieces of. silver.’ For this use of torn, cp. m2) oTnoys avrots Tavrny 
Ti dpapriay, Acts vii. 60, and crarjp, which, like its equivalent 
‘shekel,’ originally meant ‘a weight.’ 

tpidxovta dpyvpias. ‘Thirty silver shekels.’ St Matthew alone 
names the sum, which =120 denarii. The shekel is sometimes reck- 
oned at three shillings, but for the real equivalent in English money 
see note on v. 7. Thirty shekels was the price of a slave (Ex. xxi. 32) ; 
a fact which gives force to our Lord’s words, ch, xx. 28, and to the 
passage there cited from Phil. ii. 7, 8. 


16. edxaipfav. See Lob. Phryn. 126. evxapla is admitted as a 
classical word, but the verb evxa:pety is rejected. mpoxdrrew and mpo- 
xow) are an instance of the reverse. Cp. Cic. de Offic. 1. 40, 
‘Tempus actionis opportunum Grace evxarpla, Latine appellatur oc- 
casio.’ | 

17—19. PREPARATIONS FOR THE Last SuPpPER, — 
Mark xiv, 12—16; Luke xxii, 7—13, 

Nisan 18—from the sunset of Wednesday to the sunset of Thursday 

—Jesus seems to have passed in retirement; no events are recorded. 


17. +79 8taparye.t.A. This was the 14th of Nisan, which com- 
menced after sunset on the 13th; it was also called the yreqexreion 
(rapackevy) of the passover, The feast of unlearened Wread iMhowed 
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the passover, and lasted seven days, from the 15th to the 21st of 
Nisan. Hence the two feasts are sometimes included in the term 
‘passover,’ sometimes in that of ‘ unleavened bread.’ On the evening 
of 183th of Nisan every head of the family carefully searched for and 
collected by the light of a candle all the leaven, which was kept and 
destroyed before midday on the 14th. The offering of the lamb took 
place on the 14th at the evening sacrifice, which on this day com- 
menced at 1.30; or if the preparation fell on a Friday, at 12.30. The. 
paschal meal was celebrated after sunset on the 14th, i.e, strictly on 
the 15th of Nisan. 
The events of the Passover are full of difficulty for the harmonist. 
It is however almost certain that the ‘Last Supper’ was not the 
paschal meal, but was partaken of on the 14th, that is after sunset on 
the 13th of Nisan. It is quite certain, from John xviii. 28, that Jesus 
was crucified on the preparation, and although the synoptic narratives 
seem at first sight to disagree with this, it is probably only the want 
of a complete knowledge of the facts that creates the apparent dis- 
crepancy. 
The order of events in the ‘Passion’ was as follows: when the 14th 
_ commenced, at sunset, Jesus sent two disciples to prepare the feast 
for that evening, instead of for the following evening. A sign of 
hastening on the meal may be detected in the words 6 xaipés pou évyyis 
€or, v. 18, cp. Luke xxii. 15, ‘with desire I have desired to eat this 
passover with you before I suffer.” The supper succeeds, which bears a 
paschal character, and follows the paschal ceremonial. Early in the 
morning of the 14th of Nisan the irregular sitting of the Sanhedrin 
took place. Then followed the formal sitting of the Sanhedrin, and 
the trial before Pilate, the ‘remission’ to Herod, and, finally, the 
Crucifixion. This view meets the typical requirements of our Lord’s 
death completely. During the very hours when our Great High 
~ Priest was offering Himself as a sacrifice for our sins upon the cross, 
the Jewish people were engaged in slaying thousands of lambs in view 
of the paschal feast about to commence. 


18. «mpos rov Setva. ‘Toa certain man’ (one who is known, but 
not named), with whom the arrangements had been previously made. 
He was doubtless a follower of Jesus. It was usual for the inhabitants 
of Jerusalem to lend guestchambers to the strangers who came to the 
fet and no other payment was accepted save the skin of the paschal 
lamb. 


20—30. Tuer Last Surrer, 


Mark xiv. 17—26; Luke xxii. 14—38, where the dispute as to who 
should be the greatest is recorded, and the warning to Peter related as 
happening before Jesus departed for the Mount of Olives. St John 
omits the institution of the Eucharist, but relates the washing of the 
disciples’ feet by our Lord, and has preserved the discourses of Jesus, 
chs, xii1.—xvii. end. 1 Cor. xi. 23—26; where the institution of the 

Eucharist.is narrated nearly in St Luke's words, 
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20. dvéxaron:t:A. Reciined with the Twelve. dyaxefofa: in this 
sénse is late for the classical xaraxeto@ar. This posture had not only 
become customary at ordinary meals, but was especially enjoined in 
the passover ritual. The Paschal ceremonial, so far as it bears on 
the Gospel narrative, may be described as follows: 


(a) The meal began with a cup of red wine mixed with water: this 
is the first cup mentioned, Luke xxii. 17. After this the guests washed 
their hands. Here probably must be placed the washing of the dis- 
ciples’ feet, John xiii. 


(6) The bitter herbs, symbolic of the bitter bondage in Egypt, 
were then brought in together with unleavened cakes, and a sauce 
called charoseth, made of fruits and vinegar, into which the un- 
leavened bread and bitter herbs were dipped. This explains ‘He it is, 
to whom I shall give a sop,’ John xiii. 26. 


(c) The second cup was then mixed and blessed like the first. The 
father then explained the meaning of the rite (Exod. xiii. 8). This 
was the haggadah or ‘shewing forth,’ a term transferred by St Paul 
to the Christian meaning of the rite (1 Cor. xi. 26). The first part of 
‘the ‘hallel’ (Psalms cxii. and cxiv.) was then chanted by the com- 
pany. 

(a) After this the paschal lamb was placed before the guests. This 
is called in a special sense ‘the supper.’ But at the Last Supper there 
was no paschal lamb. There was no need now of the typical lamb 
without blemish, for the antitype was there. Christ Himself was our 
Passover ‘sacrificed for us’ (1 Cor. v. 7). He was there being slain for 
us—His body was being given, His blood being shed. At this point, 
when according to the ordinary ritual the company partook of the 
paschal lamb, Jesus ‘took bread and blessed it, and gave it to his 
disciples’ (v. 26). 

(e) The third cup, or ‘cup of blessing,’ so called because a special 
blessing was pronounced upon it,.followed: ‘after supper he took the 
cup’ (Luke). ‘He took the cup when he had supped’ (Paul). This is 
the ‘cup’ named in v. 27. 


(f) After a fourth cup the company chanted (see v. 30) the second 
part of the ‘hallel’ (Psalms cxv.—cxviii.). (Lightfoot Hor. Hebr., 
Dr Ginsburg in Kitto’s Encycl., Dr Edersheim Temple Services.) 


22. Avrotmevor odddpa. St John (xiii. 22) has the graphic words 
“EBderrov ovv els dAAAOus ol wadnral dropovmevor wept Tivos Aéyer. It is 
this moment of intense and painful emotion which Leonardo da Vinci 
has interpreted by his immortal picture, so true to the spirit of this 
scene, so unlike the external reality of it. 


23. 6 euBdibas per’ dpod «.t.A. John xiii. 26,’Exetvbs dor ¢ ey 
Bdyw 7d Ywpiov kal SuWow avrg; here we have the words of the disciple 


who heard the reply of Jesus, which was probably whispered and not 
heard by the rest. 


‘O épBawas...2v ro tpuvBAlo rH xXeipa. i.e. in the choroseth, wa 
above, v. 20 (b). 


8T MATTHEW SS 
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" 24. -waddv qv atre «7A. A familiar phrase in the Rabbinical 
Schools, used here with awful depth of certainty. The omission of 
ay makes the expression more emphatic. The condition is unfulfilled, 
but assuredly it would have been well if it had been fulfilled. In 
later Greek the tendency to this omission grows: cp. el uy 4p ovros 
wapd, Oeod ovx ndvvaro moety ovdév, John ix. 33. In modern Greek 4p» is 
always omitted in such cases. The same construction occurs in Latin. 
‘Antoni gladios patuit contemnere si sic | omnia dixisset,’ Juv. Sat. 
x. 123. ‘Me truncus illapsus cerebro | sustulerat nisi Faunus ictum | 
dextra levasset,’ Hor. Od. 1. 17. 27 (Winer, p. 382; Goodwin, pp. 96, 
97). 

el oti éyevv70yn. ov not 7 after ef. Here ovx so entirely coalesces 
with éyevvn6n as to form with it a single verbal notion and to remain 
uninfluenced by el. Cp. el xat ov duce, Luke xi. 8, where ov duce: =‘ will 
refuse.’ Cp. also 1 Cor. xi. 6, ef yap ov xaraxad’mrerat yur7, Kal xet- 
pdo@w. Soph. Aj. 1131, el rovs Oavdvras ovx égs Odwrev. Plat. Apol. 
Socr. 25 B, édv re od) xal“Avuros ov pyre édy te pyre. (Winer, p. 599 
. foll.; Goodwin, p. 88.) . 


25. Xvelwas. This is a formula of assent both in Hebrew and 
Greek, and is still used in Palestine in that sense. These words seem 
also to-have been spoken in a low voice inaudible to the rest. 

The special mention of Judas is omitted by St Mark and St 
Luke. 


26. rovrd tor «.7.A. Accurately, ‘this is the body of me;’ St 
Luke adds, ‘which is in the act of being given for you’ (7d Uxép vuaw 
dd6uevov); St Paul, ‘ which is in the act of being broken for you’ (7d 
vrép bywv krwuevov. Lachmann and Tischendorf omit xAwuevor); the 
sacrifice had begun, the body of Christ was already being offered. The 
expression may be paraphrased: ‘ This—the bread—and not the paschal 
lamb, represents—is to the faithful—the body of Me, who am even now 
being offered a sacrifice for you.’ Without entering on the great con- 
troversy of which these four words have been the centre, we may note 
that; (1) the thought is not presented now for the first time to the 
disciples. It was the ‘hard saying’ which had turned many from 
Christ, see John vi. 51—57, 66. (2) The special form of the contro- 
versy is due to a medieval philosophy which has passed away leaving 
‘the dispute of the sacraments’ as a legacy. St Luke and St Paul 
have the addition, ‘this do in remembrance of me’—now, as a memorial 
of Me, not of the Passover deliverance. 


27. mortiptoy. See note v. 20 (e). 


28. tovro yap «.t.X. The blood of the sacrifice was the seal and 
assurance of the old covenant, so wine, which is the blood of Christ 
cnce shed, is the seal of the new covenant. 

The thought of shedding of blood would certainly connect itself 
‘with the ratification of a covenant in the minds of the apostles. From 
a covenant ratified by the victim’s blood (Gen. xv. 18) began the 
divine and glorious history of the Jewish race. By sprinkling of blood 
the covenant was confirmed in the wildemers. see Ex. xxiv. 8, where 


=— 
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the very expression occurs 76 alua rs diabqxns (op. 1 Pet. i. 2, pav- 
Tigpov aluaros "Inco Xpiorod), and now a new B’rith or covenant (cp. 
Jer. xxxi. 33) confirmed by the victim’s blood is destined to be the 
starting point of a still more divine and glorious history. The Medi- 
ator of the New Covenant is ratifying it with the Princes of the New 
Israel. 

xatvys. See critical notes and ch. ix. 17. 

SiaOsxn means either (1) a ‘covenant,’ ‘contract,’ or (2) ‘a will.’ 
The first 1s the preferable sense here, as in most passages where the 
word occurs in N.T. the new covenant is contrasted with ‘the cove- 
nant which God made with our fathers,’ Acts iii. 25. For this rea- 
son it is to be regretted that the title ‘new testament’ rather than 
‘new covenant’ has been adopted. The effect has been partly to 
obscure the continuity of the earlier and later dispensations. 


mepl wrodAwy, i.e. ‘to save many:’ this force of wept comes from the 
thought of encircling a thing or person, or fighting round him for the 
sake of protecting him: cp. dutverOa wepl warpys, Il, x11. 243. apuvé- 
pevat wept IlarpéxdXo1o Oawdvros, Il. xvi. 182. 


awo\dkov. See note ch. xx. 23. 
éxxvvvépevov. Now being shed. The sacrifice has already begun. 


els ddecw dpapriwv. St Matthew alone records these words in 
this connection. Cp. Hebr. ix. 22, ywpls aluarexxuclas ov ylverac 
addeots—a passage which bears closely upon this. For the expression 
cp. Bdwriopa peravolas els dpeow duapriay, ‘ having for its end forgive- 
ness.’ The figure in dgeots is either (1) that of forgiving a debt, the 
word being frequently used of the year of release: forat 7 mpGots ws 
Tou &xrou Erous Tis apécews Kal étedevoerat dv Ty adéoe, Levit. xxv. 28, 
or (2) from ‘letting go’ the sacrificial dove or scape-goat to symbolise 
the putting away of sins. 


29. Srav atro rlyw «7.A. The reference is to the feast, which is 
a symbol of the glorified life, cp. Luke xxii. 30. The new wine signi- 
fies the new higher existence (ch. ix. 17), which Christ would share 
with his Saints. The expression may also symbolize the Christian as 
distinguished from the Jewish dispensation, and be referred specially 
to the celebration of the Eucharist, in which Christ joins with the 
faithful in the feast of the Kingdom of God on earth. 


30. tpviyjcavres. ‘Having chanted’ the second part of the hallel. 
See note on v. 20 (f). 


31—35. ALL SHALL BE OFFENDED. 
Mark xiv. 27—31; Luke xxii. 31—34. Cp. John xiii. 36—38 and xvi. 82. 


31. yéypawrar. See note ch. ii. 5. 


mwaratw «.7.A. Zech. xiii, 7. The words do not literally follow 
the Hebrew. Both Hebrew and LXX. have imperative for future. 
The difference in form is as slight in Hebrew 08 in Greds (norsk, 
adratovy), The context describes the purification of Jerossiem > 
\Q—% 
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the last days—‘in that day there shall be a fountain opened to the 
house of David and to the inhabitants of Jerusalem ’— the discomfiture 
of the false prophets, and the victory of Jehovah on the Mount of 
Olives. ‘ 

It may be fitly remembered that the Valley of Jehoshaphat (in 
N.T. the Valley of Kedron) according to the most probable view de- 
rived its name—the Valley of the Judgment of Jehovah—not from the 
king of Judah, but from the vision of Joel (iii. 2 and 9—17), of which 
the prophecy of Zechariah is the repetition in a later age. If so, 
there is deep significance in the words recurring to the mind of Christ, 
as He trod the very field of Jehovah’s destined victory. The prophecy 
carried on from age to age rested here in its fulfilment. Nor is it 
irreverent to believe that the thought of this vision brought consola- 
tion to the human heart of Jesus as he passed to his supreme self- 
gurrender with the knowledge that He would be left alone,: deserted 
even by his chosen followers. : 


32. The expression, wpodtw, lit., ‘I will lead you as a shepherd,’ 
falls in with the thought of the quotation. 


34. «ply ddécropa «7A. ‘This day, even in this night, before 
the cock crow twice, thou shalt deny me thrice’ (Mark). A curious 
difficulty has been raised here from the fact that it was unlawful for 
Jews to keep fowls in the Holy City. Such rules, however, could not 
be applied to the Romans. 


35. «dv Séy pe «tA. Accurately, ‘Even if I shall be obliged to 
die with thee.’ ov’v denotes the closest possible union. Contrast od» 
gol amodaveiy with ypryopijca wer’ éuov (v. 38). He who swore to die 
by the side of (cdv) Christ could not even watch in his company (sera). 


386—46. Tue AGONY IN THE GARDEN oF GETHSEMANE. 
Mark xiv. 32—42; Luke xxii, 39—46; John xviii, 1. 


In St Luke's account verses 43, 44 are peculiar to his Gospel. The 
use of aywvla (drat Aey. in N.T.) by the same Evangelist has given the 
title to this passage. 

St Luke also relates that ‘there appeared an angel unto him from 
heaven, strengthening him.’ There is, however, some reason for 
doubting the genuineness of these verses. 


36. Tebonpavel=‘the oil press;’ répay rov xetudppov ray Kédpuy 
dnov qv Kyros (John xviii. 1), xwplov is an enclosed place or garden, 
answering to x770s. 


37. vov Ilérpov «.7.A. See ch. xvii.1 and Mark v.37. The Evan- 
gelist, St John, was thus a witness of this scene; hence, as we should 
expect, his narrative of the arrest of Jesus is very full of particulars. 

aSynpovety. This word is found in the parallel passage, Mark xiv. 33 
and in Phil. ii. 26, not elsewhere in N.T. Buttmann, Ler. p. 29 foll. 
connects it with ddnuos, as if the train of thought were,—absence 

from home—perplexity—distress, Ss ia better howexer to recur to 
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the older derivation connecting it with dénv, déijoat (see Bp. Lightfoot, 
on Phil. ii. 26), where the idea of the word would be either (1) ‘satiety,’ 
80 painful weariness of life and life’s work; cp. the use of the rare 
word ddos of the weary woodcutter: érel 1’ éxopécoaro xetpas | rauywr 
dévdpea paxpa ados ré pw txero Oupudy (Il. x1. 88), loathing of his work, 
dislike to go on with it. Or (2) from the sense of physical derange- 
ment transferred to mental pain, ‘distress,’ ‘agony of mind,’ which 
agrees very well with the instance quoted by Buttmann of a woman 
threatened with violence: dinpovotons rns avOpwrov, Dem. de F. L. 
p. 402. The old lexicons give as synonyms, dywdy, advew, aropetv, 
aunxaveiy. 

88. 4 Wuxi} pov. Comp. John xii. 27, the only other passage in 
which Jesus ascribes to Himself a human yvy7 in this particular 
sense—the seat of the feelings and emotions. 


yenyopetre per éxov. The Son of man in this dark hour asks for 
human sympathy. 
per éxov. Only in Matthew, 


39. ampooedQayv ptxpdy. The paschal full moon would make deep 
shadow for the retirement of Jesus. 


TIdrep pov. St Mark has the Aramaic Abba as well as wdrep. 


76 ToT poy Touro. See note, ch. xx. 22. Were these words over- 
heard by the sons of Zebedee? Christ was probably praying aloud, 
according to the usual custom. If so, the thought of their ambition 
ae of their Master’s answer would surely recur to them (ch. xx. 
20—23). 


ovx ws éyd O&w.. In the ‘Agony,’ as in the Temptation, the Son 
submits Himself to his Father’s will. 


40. ovx loxtocare; Had you not the /cxis—the physical strength 
to watch? This was an instance of failing to serve God with their 
strength (é& dAns rns loxtos, Mark xii. 30). lcxdw, not a mere syno- 
nym of dvvaua:, seems always to retain some sense of physical power, 
ep. ol loxvovres, ch. ix. 12; wore un loxvew Twd wapedOctv da THs 6500 
éxelyys, ch. villi. 28; oxarrety ovdk loxvw, Luke xvi. 3, ‘am not strong 
enough to dig.’ 

Note that the verb is in the plural. As Peter took the lead in the 
promise of devotion, Jesus by naming him singles him out for rebuke. 
St Mark has ‘Simon (the name of the old life), sleepest thou? Could- 
est not thou watch one hour ?’ . 


41. +d pev mvetpa mpd0upov «.7.A. The touch of clemency min- 
gled with the rebuke is characteristic of the gentleness of Jesus. 


44. dv avrov Aéyov eltray. This repetition of earnestness must be 
distinguished from the vain repetitions of ch. vi. 7. 


45,46. KaevSere.. éyelperQe x.t.4. The sudden transition may be 
explained either (1) by regarding the first words as intended for a 
rebuke, or else (2) at that very moment Judas wppeared, wns Los 
time for action had come. The short, quick sentences, esperindy BE 
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reported by St Mark, favour the second suggestion. The words 6 vlds 
vo0 dvOpwrou wapadldorac mark the approach of the band, ldod yyy. 
6 wapadidovs we that of Judas himself, who is now distinctly seen. 


47—56. Tum ARREST OF JESUS. 
St Mark xiv. 483—50; St Luke xxii. 47—53; St John xviii. 3—11. 


| 47. ByXos arodds «.7.A. St John more definitely, ‘having received 
a (strictly, the) band (of men) and officers from the chief priests and 
Pharisees’ (xviii. 3). The band of men here=the maniple of Roman 
soldiers, placed at the service of the Sanhedrin by the Procurator. 
The same word is used Acts x.4, xxi. 32, xxvii.1. St Luke names 
the ‘captains of the Temple’ (xxii, 52). Hence the body, guided by 
Judas, consisted of (1) a maniple (cwretpa, see note ch. xxvii. 27) of 
Roman soldiers; (2) a detachment of the Levitical temple-guard 
(Luke); (3) certain members of the Sanhedrin and Pharisees, 

EtAwy, ‘clubs,’ as Hdt. 1. 63, uaxyn tvAotor xaprépy ylverar. So 
also Polybius, Lucian, and other late authors. St John has pera da- 
voy kai Aaurddwy kal Srrwy, xviii. 3. 


49. Xaipe, daBB{. The joyous Greek salutation ‘be glad,’ and the 
Jewish term of respect ‘my master.’ 

katedlAnoev atréy, ‘kissed him with fervour, or repeatedly;’ cp. 
Xen. Mem. 11. 6. 33, ws rods pev xadovds girjoovrés pov, Tovs 5é a-yadovs 
KaTagiAjoovros. : 


50. ‘Eraipe. See ch. xx.13. In relation to the word JaBSi (v. 49) 
the meaning of érafpe would be: ‘thou, my disciple.’ 


ép 6. The sentence is best explained by an ellipse of wolncoy or 
some equivalent word, ‘Do that for which thou art come.’ 6s is never 
used for ris in the N.T. unless this be aninstance. St Luke preserves 
the question to Judas: @iAnuare rov ulév Tov avOpyrou wapadléws; 


éréBadov tds xeipas. émiBaddew Tas xeipas is a technical term, ‘to 
arrest,’ so frequently in the Acts: éwéSadov adrots ras xetpas Kal Eevro 
els rhpnow (Acts iv. 3). 


vTéte mporedOovres eréBadov tas xeipas eri rdv “Inootv. St John, 
who does not mention the kiss of Judas, sets the self-surrender of 
Jesus in a clear light: ‘I have told you that I am he: if therefore ye 
seek me, let these go their way.’ 


61. els trav pera Incov. This was St Peter, named by St John, 
but not by the earlier Evangelists, probably from motives of prudence. 


TH paxatpay. Probably a short sword or dirk, worn in the belt. 


vév Sovdov. The servant, or rather slave, St John gives his 
name, Malchus. St Luke alone records the cure of Malchus. 


76 wtloy. wrdpov (Mark). Lobeck, on Phryn. p. 211, remarks the 
tendency in common speech to express parts of the body by diminnu- 
tion, a8 Td pwla—rd dppaTrov—orTnOldrov—yenovrov—saprlov, 
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52—84. These verses are peculiar to Matthew; each Evangelist 
has ‘recorded sayings unnoticed by the others. It is easy to under- 
stand that in these exciting moments each bystander should perceive 
a part only of what was said or done. 


° 62. a@dvreg ydp «.t.A. To this reason for non-resistance Christ 
added another, ‘he cup which my Father has given me shall I not 
drink it?’ (John.) 


-haBévres pdxatpay, ie. against rightful authority. There may be 
some force in AaBédvres, ‘take’ the sword, handle it of their own plea- 
sure and impulse; Aa87 is a sword-hilt. Cp. ob yap elxq ri waxatpay 
gopet, Rom. xiii. 4, where gopeiv the legitimate wearing of the sword 
may be contrasted with AaSeiv. The truth of this saying was ex- 
emplified by the slaughter of nearly a million and a half of Jews, 
who ‘took the sword’ against Rome a.p. 67—70. 


: ‘Wy paxalpy. For instrumental é see note, ch. iii. 11. 


83. Soxeig Sti. od Sivapat...nal mapaorioe. The form of the 
sentence is Aramaic, the real subject of the whole sentence being 
6 warnp: a regular Greek construction would express the thought of 
wapaxadéoat by a participle or by a conditional clause. But though the 
form is irregular it throws into emphasis the certainty that the prayer 
would be granted. ‘Can I not summon my Father to my aid as an 
ally in my extremity, and swiftly He will draw up by my side twelve 
legions of angels against the single maniple of the Roman guard.’ 
wapaxaXely and wapirravac are both military terms: cp. Hdt. vu. 
158, éroAujoare éue ciupaxoy wapaxadéovres édOeiv, advocantes socium, 
‘Summoning me to be your ally.’ For rapiordva: cp. Polyb. 111. 72. 9, 
rovs lrmeis dteAwy ef’ éxdrepoy mapéorynce rd xépas, ‘posted them,’ &c., 
and Hdt. virr. 80, éee yap bre odx éxdvres EOedov és paxny xatrloracbat, 
déxovras wapacrnoacGa:. For the omission of 7 after wAew, the usual 
Attic construction, cp. Plato, Apol. Socr., p. 17, rn yeyovws awrelor 
é8douyKxovra. So also in Latin, ‘plus septima ducitur sstas,’ Verg. 
Georg. 1v. 207. For the neuter pl. rAcdw (instead of wietov), standing 
independent of the construction, see Lob. Phryn, p. 410, where several 
instances are given of constructive laxity in the case of numerals, e.g. 
ovale wielov 4 Séxa radavruw, Dem. c. Aphob. 11. 841; urép rerpaxtoxlAroe 
évres, Joseph. Ant. xvirr. 1.871. But none of the instances there given 
precisely meet this case. 


SaSexa Acyeovas x.t.A. It is characteristic of this gospel that the 
authority and kingly majesty of Jesus should be suggested at a moment 
when every hope seemed to have perished. 

Aeyedvas. One of the few Latin words in this gospel, perhaps used 
with a special reason, as in the case of xjvoow (ch. xxii. 17). Here 
probably the intention was to preserve the very term used by Jesus. 
The word might be suggested by the sight of the maniple (owetpa) of 
the Roman soldiers; see note above. 


55. Ayoryy, ‘a robber,’ not ‘thief,’ as A.V. Cp. St Sohn 2.4, 
where. the two words gre distinguished. Wee note, ch. SA. SS. 
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&abelopny SiSdoxewv. See note, ch. v. 1 (kaflcavros). 

According to St Luke these words were addressed to ‘the: chief 
priests, and captains of the temple, and elders,’ where it appears that 
some members of the Sanhedrin had in their evil zeal joined in the 
capture. The same Evangelist adds, ‘this is your hour, and the power 
of darkness’ (xxii, 53). 


56. Tovro 8% Sdov yéyovev x.r.A. These are probably the words of 
Christ, and not a reflection by the Evangelist (cp. Mark xiv. 49); if so, 
they were, for most of the disciples, their Master’s last words. 

For the tense of yé-yovev see notes, ch. i. 22, xxi. 4. 


rére, closely connected with the preceding words. If this was the 
fulfilment of prophecy, their interpretation was indeed mistaken. It 
was the death-blow to temporal hopes. 


vTote...epvyov. Note the beauty and nervous strength of this short 
clause. Kach word has its special force and its true position. &pvyor 
‘fled,’ as though by the capture of the leader the whole enterprise had 
failed. ‘Quants in periculis fugs proximorum!’ (Cicero.) 


57—68. JESUS IS BROUGHT BEFORE CAtaPHAS. THE FIRST AND INFORMAL 
MEETING OF THE SANHEDRIN. 


St Mark xiv. 53—65; St Luke xxii. 54 and 63—65. 


St Luke reports this first irregular trial with less detail than the 
other synoptists, but gives the account of the second formal sitting at 
greater length. 

It is not clear whether the private examination, related by St John 
xviii. 19—23, was conducted by Annas or Caiaphas. Jesus was first 
taken to the house of Annas, whose great influence (he was still high 
priest in the eyes of the people) would make it necessary to have his 
sanction for the subsequent measures. Possibly ‘the high priest’ 
(John xviii. 19) was Caiaphas, but the expression ‘therefore Annas 
sent him bound unto Caiaphas’ (v. 24) makes this improbable. 


The subjoined order of events is certainly not free from difficulties, 
but is the most probable solution of the question: 


(1) From the garden Gethsemane Jesus was taken to Annas; thence, 
after brief questioning (St John xviii. 19—23), 


(2) To Caiaphas, in another part of the Sacerdotal palace, where 
some members of the Sanhedrin had hastily met, and the first 
irregular trial of Jesus took place at night; Matt. xxvi. 57—68; 
Mark xiv. 52—65; Luke xxii. 54 and 63—65. 

(3) Early in the morning a second and formal trial was held by the 
Sanhedrin. This is related by St Luke ch. xxii. 66—71; and is 
mentioned by St Matthew ch. xxvii. 1; and in St Mark xv. 1, 

(4) The trial before Pontius Pilate, consisting of two parts: (a) a 
preliminary examination (for which there is a technical legal 

phrase in St Luke xxiii. 14), (b) & fined trial ond sentence tadeath, 
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(5). The remission to Herod, recorded by St Luke only, xxiii. 7—11; 
between the two Roman trials, (a) and (b). 


The question is sometimes asked, Was the trial of Jesus fair and 
legal aecording to the rules of Jewish law? The answer must be that 
the proceedings against Jesus violated both (1) the spirit, and (2) the 
express rules of Hebrew jurisdiction, the general tendency of which 
was to extreme clemency. 


(1) The Talmud states: ‘The Sanhedrin is to save, not to destroy 
life.’ No man could be condemned in his absence, or without a 
majority of two to one; the penalty for procuring false witnesses was 
death; the condemned was not to be executed on the day of his trial. 
This clemency was violated in the trial of Jesus Christ. 


(2) But even the ordinary legal rules were disregarded in the fol- 
lowing particulars: (a) The examination by Annas without witnesses, 
(b). The trial by night. (c) The sentence on the first day of trial. 
(d) The trial of a capital charge on the day before the Sabbath. (e) 
The suborning of witnesses. (jf) The direct interrogation by the High 
Priest. ; 


57. dmjyayov. drdyew is used technically of carrying off to prison. 
Cp. Acts xii. 19, éxéAevoev araxOnvat, ‘to be led off to execution.’ 


cuvtxOyoav. St Mark describes the members of the Sanhedrin 
entering with Jesus (cuvépxovrac ary) to this pre-arranged irregular 
meeting. 


68, trav tanperav. ‘Attendants,’ ‘retinue.’ 


59. &rrouv k.r.A. See above (1): to seek witnesses at all was against 
the spirit of the law. The imperfect é¢yrovv implies anxious and con- 
tinued search. 


61. Svvapat xarodtoat «.t.A. The actual words of Jesus spoken 
(John ii. 19) in the first year of his ministry were, Avoare rov vaov 
rovrov kal év rplow nudpas éyepw aurdy, not ‘I am able to destroy’ 
(note that éyepw is appropriate to raising from the dead, and is very 
different from olxodounoau). The attempt was to convict Jesus of. 
blasphemy in asserting a superhuman power. 


63. éopxifo. Here only in N.T. Used in classical authors in the 
sense of ‘to administer an oath,’ especially the military oath (sacra- 
mentum). Possibly the word may be used here in reference to the 
charge against Jesus, datuoveoy Exer. 

-6 vids rov Beov. The Jews might have recognised Jesus as the 
Messiah, but not-as the Son of God. . 

64. ovelras. See note, v. 25. 

am dot. SiperGe x.7.A. Cp. Dan. vii. 13; ch. xvi. 27, xxiv. 30, 
xxv. 31. 

érl rav veh. See ch. xxiv. 30. 


65. Siéppnfev. This act was enjoined by the Rabbinical mies, Woe 
the charge of blasphemy was proved ‘the judges ehanding, on nest tect 
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rend their garments, and do not sew them up again.’ rd iudria in the 
plural, because according to Rabbinical directions all the under- 
garments were to be rent, ‘even if there were ten of them.’ 


66. &voxos x.7.X. . ie. ‘has incurred the penalty of death.’ The 
Sanhedrin do not pass sentence, but merely re-affirm their foregone 
conclusion, and endeavour to have sentence passed and judgment 
executed by the Procurator. For évoxos see note, ch. v. 22. 


67. KortadlLav, ‘to strike with clenched fist,’ from xéAagos, late for 
Attic xovdurlfew (xdvdudos). Cp. wotoy yap xAéos el duaprdvovres xal 
Korapefouevor Uroueveire, 1 Pet. ii. 20. See also 1 Cor. iv. 11; 2 Cor. 
xii. 7. : 


paweav, from parts, ‘a rod,’ ‘to strike with cudgels’ (Hdt. Xen. 
Dem. Polyb. al.), later, to strike with the flat of the hand. 

For of 8¢ with of ney of the first clause suppressed op. ol dé édicracay, 
ch, xxviii. 17. 


68. «mpoditevocov pty. Observe the coarse popular idea of pro- 
phecy breaking out, according to which prophecy is a meaningless 
exhibition of miraculous power. A similar vein of thought shews 
itself in the second temptation (ch. iv. 6). 


69—75. Tue Denian or PETER. 


St Mark xiv. 66—72; Luke xxii. 54—62; John xviii. 15—18, and 
25—27. 


The accounts differ slightly, and exactly in such a way as the 
evidence of honest witnesses might be expected to differ in describing 
the minor details (which at the time would appear unimportant) in a 
scene full of stir and momentous incidents. Discrepancies of this 
kind form the strongest argument for the independence of the different 
gospels. St Luke mentions that ‘the Lord turned and looked upon 
Peter.’ St John states that the third question was put by a kinsman 
of Malchus, 


69. évrqavtAq. Inthe court. In Oriental houses the street door 
opens into an entrance hall or passage: this is the ‘ porch’ (rvddva) 
of v. 71; beyond this is a central court (avAy) open to the sky and 
surrounded by pillars. The reception rooms are usually on the 
ground floor, and are built round the central court. Probably the 
hall or room in,which Jesus was being tried opened upon the court. 
Thus Jesus was able to look upon Peter, 


73. Aadtd. An Aristophanic word, \adtay doxfoat, ‘to talk (prac- 
tise), gossip.” The same notion of contempt underlies the word, John 
iv. 42, odxére dia THY ONY AaKLdy miorevouev. Here thy ‘talk’ or ‘speech,’ 
as in A.V., not definitely ‘a dialect’ (Schleusner), In the LXX. it is 
used generally for ‘word’ or ‘speech.’ 


7 Aadia cov K.t.rX. Peter was discovered by his use of the Galilean 
dialect. The Galilewans were unable to pronounce the gottorels dis- 
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tinctly, and they lisped, pronouncing sh like th. Perhaps Peter said, 
‘I know not the ith,’ instead of, ‘I know not the ish’ (man). 


14. Kxatadepat{ayv. See critical notes supra. Cp. Rev. xxii. 8, where 
xaradcua is restored for xaravaeua. No other instance is cited either 
of noun or verb. They appear to be used as synonymous with dvafeua, 
‘an accursed thing,’ and avafeparifew, ‘to devote to destruction,’ ‘to 
curse.’ Two explanations may be given: (1) the meanings of avd and 
kara in composition so often coincide that an interchange of the two 
prepositions in noun- or verb-forms is quite explicable; (2) the 
original forms may have been xcaravdOeua, xaravabeparitev, and have 
fallen by usage to xardOeua, xaradenarivey, the Greek language shrink- 
ing from the union of xara and ava in composition, of which the 
instances are extremely rare. 


15. tAavorey, of loud and bitter wailing, in distinction from daxpiew, 
‘to weep silently.’ The latter verb is found once only in N.T., John 
xi. 35, éSdxpucer 6 Inoois. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


2. NBL, several Versions and Fathers omit Iovrly before TWidry. 

The majority of MSS. give both names, Josephus generally has II- 
Aaros only. 
_ & Spy has far higher authority than 8ye. The Ionic termination 
of 2nd person in -y was the usual form in late Attic, but the older 
termination in -es was retained in three verbs—fovdAe.—olec—Byet, 
even after -y became common in other instances, hence the variation 
in the MSS. 


5. els tov vady for év 7G vag (~BL). In favour of é 7. »y. AC and 
many uncials. The variation and evenly-balanced evidence is an- 
other proof of the close relationship between els and év. If els r. ». be 
the true reading a very early copyist finds éy 7. ». to be more intelligible 
or more natural, 


16. Origen notes that in some Codices "Incofy was read before 
Aeyéouevoy in this verse and before BapaSSav in the next. There is, 
however, no good evidence for the insertion, and (as Tregelles re- 
marks) vv. 20 and 26 are fatal to it. Possibly, according to the same. 
critic, the reading arose from the repetition in an uncial of the last 
letters of jyiv, which would appear as IN and so resemble the ordi- 
nary contraction for ’Inaody. 

29. év rq Seétg for exit ry detiav. 

$4. olvov for dos, with the more ancient MSS. A and many 
uncials have the reading of the tertus receptus. 

35. Here the textus receptus has: wa wAnpwOq ro pnOev Uwe rod 
wpogijrou’ Acepeploavro rd ludrid pov éavrois cal ew Tov luarisypav yor 
EBadov xAnpov. The omission is made on quite Jeane evdience, Los 
authorities being headed by SABDL. 


4 


e 
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49. After this verse the important MSS. NBCL insert these words: 
Bros 82 AaBow Adyxnv evutev airod rnv wevpay, nal eéndOey Vowp cal 
alua. Cp. John xix. 34. Evidence from the Fathers points to the 
very early existence of this important reading, which states that the 
Saviour was pierced while still living. The words. are, however, 
rightly rejected by the best textual criticism. See Tischendorf and 
Meyer ad loc., and Scrivener (Introduction, &c. p. 472, 480), who well 
points out the danger of following without discrimination the reading 
of even the oldest and most authoritative MSS. 


54. ytvépeva, BD, some cursives and Origen ; for yevrduera NACL 
and many other uncials. 


56. *Iwot\d for ’Iwo7: the first is supported by N*DLL, Versions and 
Origen, and the second by ABC, many other uncials and Fathers. 


64. vuxrds, almost certainly a gloss, with very small support. 


Cu. XXVII. 1. THe Sxrconp sanp FoRMAL MEETING oF TUR 
SANHEDRIN. 


St Mark xv. 1; St Luke xxii. 66—71; not mentioned by St John, 


2. Tue Dexivery To Pontrvus Pinate. 


St Mark xv.1; St Luke xxiii. 1; St John xviii. 28; ‘then led they 
Jesus from Caiaphas unto the hall of Judgment (or Pretorium), and 
it was early.’ 


2. IlAdtm. Pontius Pilatus was the governor, or more accurately, 
the Procurator of Judea, which after the banishment of Archelaus 
(see ch. ii. 22) had been placed under the direct government of 
Rome, and attached as a dependency to Syria. Pilate filled this 
office during the last ten years of the reign of Tiberius, to whom as 
Procurator in an imperial province he was directly responsible. In 
the year a.p. 35 or 36, he was sent to Rome on a charge of cruelty to 
the Samaritans. The death of Tiberius probably deferred his trial, 
and according to Eusebius, ‘wearied with his misfortunes,’ he put. 
himself to death. In character Pilate appears to have been impolitic, 
cruel and weak. On three signal occasions he had trampled on the 
religious feelings of the Jews, and repressed their resistance with 


. merciless severity. A further instance of cruelty, combined with 


profanation, is alluded to, St Luke xiii. 1: ‘the Galilewans, whose 
blood Pilate had mingled with their sacrifices.’ The name Pontius 
connects Pilate with the gens of the Pontii, to which the great 
Samnite General, C. Pontius Telesinus, belonged. The cognomen 
Pilatus probably signifies ‘armed with a pilum’ (javelin), Tacitus 
mentions Pontius Pilate in a well-known passage (dun. xv. 44), 
‘Auctor nominis ejus Christus Tiberio imperitante per procuratorem 
Pontium Pilatum supplicio affectus erat.’ ‘Christus, from whom the 
Christians are called, suffered death in the reign of ‘WMherina, under 
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the procurator P. Pilate.’ Many traditions have gathered round the 
name of Pontius Pilate. According to one, he was banished to Vienne 
in the south of France; according to another, he ended a restless life 
by plunging into a deep and gloomy lake on Mount Pilatus, near 
Lucerne. The shallow pool, often dry in the summer months, suf- 
ficiently disproves this story. The usual residence of the Roman 
Procurator in Judea was Cesarea Stratonis (see map). 

The wish of the Sanhedrin in delivering Jesus to Pilate was to 
have their sentence confirmed without enquiry, see ch. xxvi. 66. 


v® Hyepov. Pilate’s special title as dependent governor of an 
imperial province was émitpomos (procurator), or ‘high steward.’ In 
the plural jryeuéves is used as a general term. Cp. émi tryepovas, ch, x. 
18, and 1 Peter ii. 14. In the singular yyexar is applied in the N.T. 
to the Procurators of Judsa, as here and elsewhere to Pilate, in Acts 
xxiii, 24 and elsewhere to Felix. In Luke iii. 1, #yexovla means the 
imperium of Cesar, yyexovevew is used of the Propretor Quirinus, 
Luke ii, 2, In the Acts St Luke distinguishes with great historical 
accuracy the various titles of the provincial governors. See note, ch. 


x. 18. 


8—10. THe remorse or Jupas. HE RETURNS THE SILVER 
SHEKELS. THE USE MADE OF THEM, Peculiar to St Matthew. 


S$. S8dv Sri u.r.A. It has been argued from these words that 
Judas had not expected this result of his treachery.- He had hoped 
that Jesus would by a mighty manifestatioh of His divine power 
usher in at once the Kingdom whose coming was too long delayed. 
The whole tenour of the narrative, however, contradicts such an in- 
ference, 

perapeAnGels implies no change of heart or life, but merely remorse 
or regret that a wiser course had not been followed. Cp. xai perepé- 
Aovro Tas omrovdds ov detduevar, Thuc, tv. 27; ov merauérouar et wal 
pereneNouny, 2 Cor, vil. 8; wuocev Beds Kal ov weraperdnOhoera:, Hebr. 
vii, 21; also duerapéAnra yap Ta xaplouara Kai 7 KAjots TOD Ocov, Rom. 
xi. 29. See note, ch. xxi. 29, 30. . 

4. dOgov, ‘innocent,’ here and v, 24 only in N.T., der. from Owh 
(Homeric), ‘a penalty:’ got dé, yépov, Owiv émriOjoouev, Od. 11. 192. 
In the classics it is used (1) absolutely, d0@ov édy, ‘ free from penalty,’ 
or (2) with a genitive, d@gos mAnyav, Aristoph. Nub. 1413. In the 
LXX., after the Hebrew idiom, it is constructed with d76 as in v. 24, 
The expression aiua dOpov occurs Ps, xiii. 21, and is frequent in 
a ae cp. the expression vivoua év dOgos Tas xeipds: pov, Ps, 
XXV, 

Spy. ‘Thou shalt see,’ it shall be thy concern. Cp. rdde pey 
Beds SWerat, Soph. Phil, 839, ‘This shall be the care of heaven.’ 
Bengel’s comment is: ‘Impii in facto consortes post factum deserunt,’ 
For the form &y see critical notes, 

5. els trév vadv. ‘Into the holy place,’ which only the prieska odd 
enter, 
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dtreOdy driyftaro. <A different account of the end of Judas is 
given Acts i. 18, either by St Peter, or by St Luke in a parenthetical 
insertion. It is there stated (1) that Judas, not the Priests, bought 
the field; (2) that ‘ falling headlong he burst asunder in the midst, 
and all his bowels gushed out;’ (3) that the field was called Aceldama 
for that reason, not for the reason stated in this passage. The two 
accounts are not actually inconsistent, but the key to their concord- 
ance is lost. No entirely satisfactory solution of the discrepancy has 
been given. : 


6. els tév xopBavay. For the prohibition cp. Deut. xxiii. 18, 


7. vév dypdv «.7.A. Tradition places Aceldama (Acts i, 19) in 
the valley of Hinnom, south of Jerusalem. The Athenians also had 
their xepapecxés, the Potters’ Quarter, in the most beautiful suburb of 
their city, where the illustrious dead were buried. 


_ wots évors. i.e. for the Jews of the dispersion, Hellenists and prose- 
lytes. 1tis a note of the exclusiveness of those Jews whose home 
was still the Holy Land, that a plot of ground should be set apart for 
the burial of all who were not par excellence Hebrews, See Phil. 
iii, 5. 


At the time of the Passover, when hundreds of thousands were 
‘crowded in a confined space, the question of burying strangers was 
doubtless urgent. 


8. ws ris orpepoy (jpépas). Cp. Latin, ‘hodierno die,’ Cic. Cat, 
m1, 9. 21, and frequently. 


9. 17d pnOtv «.7.A. The citation is from Zech. xi. 12, but neither 
the Hebrew nor the LXX. version is followed exactly. The Hebrew 
literally translated is: ‘And Jehovah said to me, ‘Cast it into the 
treasury ;’ 8 goodly price that I was prised at by them. And I took 
the thirty pieces of silver, and cast them into the treasury in the 
house of Jehovah.” Zechariah, under the image of a shepherd, 
refuses any longer to lead the disobedient and divided flock, and asks 
for the price of his hire, which he then casts into the treasury. The 
discrepancy is probably due to the citation being made from memory. 
The ascription of the words to Jeremiah instead of to Zechariah may 
be assigned (1) to the same cause, or (2) explained, with Lightfoot 
(Hor. Hebr. ad loc.), by supposing that Jeremiah, who begins the 
Book of the Prophets according to one tradition, is intended to indicate 
the whole of that division of the Scriptures (see note ch. xvi. 14). Two 
other conjectures have been made: (3) That chs, ix., x. and xi. of 
Zechariah in the present Canon are the work of Jeremiah. (4) That 
-in the original text the words &a roi wrpo¢jrov stood alone and the 
name was added by an early copyist. The fact that St Matthew not 
unfrequently quotes in this manner without naming the book from 
which the citation is made is in favour of the conjecture. See chs, 
i, 22, ii, 5, xiii, 35, and xxi. 4 (Horne’s Introd., P. 1. ch. 9, § 1.) 
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11—26. Tue Triat seFonE Pontius Pate, 


St Mark xv. 2—15; St Luke xxiii. 2—5 and 18—24; St John xviii. 
29—xix. 16, 


St Luke states the threefold charge most clearly: ‘We found this 
[fellow] (1) perverting the nation; (2) and forbidding to give tribute to 

Cesar ; (3) saying that he himself is Christ a King.’ 
' Pilate, true to the Roman sense of justice, refused merely to con- 
firm the sentence of the Sanhedrin. ‘He asked, what accusation 
bring ye against this man?’ (John xviii. 29), being determined to try 
the case. This accusation amounted to a charge of treason—the 
greatest crime known to Roman law. Of the three points of accusa- 
tion, (2) was utterly false; (1) and (3) though in a sense true, were 
‘not true in the sense intended. The answer or defence of Jesus is 
that He is a King, but that His ‘kingdom is not of this world,’ there- 
fore (it is inferred) the ‘perversion of the people’ was not a rebellion 
that threatened the Roman government; see note v. 11. The defence 
was complete, as Pilate admits: ‘I find no fault in him.’ 


11. Xv el 6 BactActs x.r.A.; The answer of Jesus to this question, 
and His explanation to Pilate of the Kingdom of God are given at 
length, John xviii. 33—37 ; observe especially that the servants of the 
kingdom would fight, if they fought at all, not against Rome but 
against Israel who had rejected the Messiah: ‘If my Kingdom were 
of this world, then would my servants fight that I should not be de- 
livered to the Jews.’ 


Lb A€yas. See note, ch. xxvi. 25. 


12. darexp(varo. 1 aor. mid. for the more usual 1 aor. passive. 
Of this form four instances occur in the Synoptic gospels, three in the 
parallel accounts of the Passion, the fourth Luke iii, 16. 


14. Note the emphatic position of Alay. Reserve during his trial 
was the last thing that Pilate’s experience had led him to expect 
from a Jew. | 


15. drodtev x.7.A. The origin of this custom is quite unknown; 
St Mark says, ‘as he had ever done unto them,’ as if the custom ori- 
ginated with Pilate; St Luke has, ‘of necessity he must release;’ St 
John, ‘Ye have a custom.’ 

No trace of this custom is found in the Talmud. But the release of 
prisoners was usual at certain festivals at Rome, and at Athens 
during the Panathenaic festival prisoners enjoyed temporary liberty. 
It is not, therefore, improbable that Herod the Great, who certainly 
familiarised the Jews with other usages of Greece and Rome, intro- 
duced this custom, and that the Roman governor, finding the custom 
established and gratifying to the Jews, in accordance with Roman 
practice (see Introd. p. 22 (3)) retained the observance of it. 


16. BapaBBav=‘Son of a father,’ or perhaps ‘Son of a Rabbi.’ 
The reading, ‘lycody BapaBSav, which appears in some copies, is rightly 
rejected by the best editors; see critical notes. As Alford remarks, 
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v.20 is fatal to the insertion. St Mark and St Luke add that Bar- 
abbas had committed murder in the insurrection. 


17. ovvnypévev «.t.A. In accordance, probably, with the custom 
named, v. 15, an appeal was made to the people, not to the Sanhedrin. 
Pilate was sitting on the tribunal to ascertain the popular decision; 
at this point he was interrupted by his wife’s messengers, and while he 
was engaged with them, the chief priests employed themselves in per- 
suading the people to demand Barabbas rather than Christ. 


19. éml tov Bripares. The Sjua, or tribunal, was generally a raised 
platform in the Basilica or court where the judges sat; here a portable 
tribunal, from which the sentence was pronounced; it was placed on 
a tesselated pavement called Gabbatha (John xix. 13). 


yvvi}| avrov. Claudia Procula or Procla: ‘traditions state that she 
was a proselyte of the gate, which is by no means unlikely, as many 
of the Jewish proselytes were women. By an imperial regulation 
provincial governors had been prohibited from taking their wives 
with them. But the rule gradually fell into disuse, and an attempt 
made in the Senate (a.p. 21) to revive it completely failed. ‘ Severus 
Cecina censuit ne quem magistratum cui provincia obvenisset uxor 
comitaretur...paucorum hc assensu audita plures obturbabant. 
neque relatum de negotio neque Cecinam dignum tants# rei censorem.’ 
Tac. Ann. 111. 33, 834. The dream of Pilate’s wife is recorded by St 
Matthew only. 


mwoAAd trafov. Not ‘suffered many things’ in the sense of suffering 
pain, but ‘experienced many sensations,’ i.e. ‘ felt much.’ 


20. tva alrycavratn.t.A. St Peter brings out the full meaning of 
this choice: ‘ye denied the Holy One and the Just, and desired a 
murderer to be granted nnto you; and killed the Prince of life’ (Acts 
iii. 14, 15). They saved the murderer, and slew the Saviour. 


21. tlva OéXere «.7.A.; Once more the question is put to the people 
(see v.17). His wife’s message had made Pilate anxious to acquit 
Jesus. But the very form of the question implied condemnation. 
Jesus was classed with Barabbas in the category of condemned pri- 
goners. 


22. rl oty roijow tov “Incotv; moc has the classical construc- 
tion rt Tivd (instead of the usual rz vii) here only for certain. In 
the parallel passage, Mark xv. 12, the reading of Lachm. and Treg. 
(ov Aéyere om.) gives another instance, and the reading of Tisch. is 
not inconsistent with this construction. The coincidence would imply 
an exact reproduction of Pilate’s words, (the trial would be conducted 
in Greek), and the correctness of structure in this single instance 
seems to indicate the higher culture of an educated Roman, 


23. of 8 awepioods «.t.A. There is no further question even of 4 
show of legality or justice: the traditional clemency is quite forgotten; 
the fanatical crowd, pressing’ round the doors of the Pretorium, 
which they cannot enter, join with excited gesticulation in one lou 
and furious cry for the blood of Jesus. 
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It is a forecast of the brutal popular cry ‘Christianos ad leones,’ 
which in that or more subtle forms doomed many martyrs in all ages. 

This is often quoted as an instance of the fickleness of popular 
favour, and a contrast is drawn between the shouts of ‘hosanna’ a few 
days before and the cries of cravpw0jrw now. But when the Jews 
present at the feast were numbered by hundreds of thousands, it is 
not necessary to think that the same crowds who hailed Jesus as the 
Messiah were now demanding his death. 


24. dev St «.7.A. St Luke relates a further attempt on Pilate’s 
part to release Jesus, ‘I will chastise Him and let Him go’ (Luke 
xxiii, 22). Will not the cruel torture of a Roman scourging melt 
their hearts? 

St John, at still greater length, narrates the struggle in Pilate’s 
mind between his sense of justice and his respect for Jesus on the 
one hand, and on the other his double fear of the Jews and of Cesar. 
(1) He tried to stir their compassion by shewing Jesus to them 
crowned with thorns and mangled with the scourging; (2) hearing 
that Jesus called Himself the ‘Son of God,’ he ‘was the more 
afraid;’ (3) at length he even ‘sought to release Him,’ but the chief 
priests conquered his scruples by a threat that moved his fears, ‘If 
thou let this man go thou art not Cesar’s friend.’ This was the 
charge of treason which Tacitus says (Any. 11. 39) was ‘omnium 
accusationum complementum.’ The vision of the implacable Tibe- 
rius in the background clenched the argument for Pilate, Itis the — 
curse of despotism that it makes fear stronger than justice. 


AaBay CSwp «.7.A. Recorded by St Matthew only. In so doing 
Pilate followed a Jewish custom which all would understand. Deut. 
xxi. 6; Ps, xxvi. 6. 


spets operbe. See note v. 4. 


25. 7d alya atrov x.r.A. Also peculiar to Matthew. St Peter 
finds as the sole excuse for his fellow countrymen, ‘I wot that through 
ignorance ye did it, as did also your rulers’ (Acts iii.17). The prayer 
of Jesus on the cross for his murderers was meant for these as well 
as for the Roman soldiers, 


26. dpayeAAwoas. Here and Mark xy. 15, from Latin ‘ flagello.’ 
Scourging usually preceded crucifixion. It was in itself a cruel and 
barbarous torture, under which the victim often perished. 


27—30. JESUS IS MOCKED BY THE Roman SoLpdieErs. 
Mark xv. 16—19. John xix. 1—3. 


St Luke, who records the mockery of Herod’s soldiers, makes no 
mention of these insults on the part of the Roman guard. 


27. ol orpariwrat rou tyendvos. The Procurator’s body-qnaxd as 
opposed to SAnv Thy omeipay. 


8ST MATTHEW | IN 
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+d wpairdéptow meant originally (1) the general’s tent; (2) if was 
then used for the residence of the governor or prince, cp. Acts 
xxiii. 35; (3) then for an official Roman villa or country house; (4) 
barracks especially for the Pretorian guard; (5) the Pretorian guard 
itself (Phil, i. 13). The second meaning (2) is to be preferred here. 


SAnv tiv oxretpay, ‘the whole maniple.’ The article is ex- 
plained by a passage of Josephus, B. J. v. 5. 8, where it is stated that 
during the great festivals a ‘maniple” (cmeipa or rdypa, see Schweig- 
hiauser’s Lez. Polyb. sub voc. rdyua) was kept under arms to quell 
any disturbance that might arise. It was this body that was sent to 
arrest Jesus \aBwy thy oxetpay, John xviii. 3. Cp. Acts xxi. 31, where 
allusion is made to the same force, dvéBn dado TY XiALapxy THS orel- 
pys Ste S\yn ovyxvvverar ‘lepovcadju. The manipulus was the thirtieth 
part of the Roman legion, and the third part of a cohort, consisting 
therefore nominally of 200 men. Cp. Theophylact (quoted by Wet- 
stein), xovorwila &’ (60) dort orpariwwrdv 4 6é oreipa o” (200). This 
agrees with the number of the escort sent to conduct Paul to Cesarea, 
Acts xxiii. 23, There seems to be no good reason for translating 
omeipa ‘cohort,’ in Acts x.1,. Polyb. says expressly (x1. 23. 1) rpet 
omelpas* Ttotro dé xahetras 7d cUvraypa Fav wewwy rapd ‘Pwyalors Koopris. 

The word itself, orefpa, anything twisted round like a ball of thread, 
is a translation of ‘manipulus’ (a wisp of hay).. 


28. yxAaptSa xoxklvny. A soldier's scarf, Lat. chlamys: it was 
generally worn by superior officers, but its use was not confined to 
them. This may have been a worn-out scarf belonging to Pilate; it 
is different from éc6j7a Aaurpdx», (Luke xxiii. 11), which Herod's 
soldiers put on Jesus.. Scarlet was the proper colour for the mili- 
tary chlamys; cp. ‘coccum imperatoriis dicatum paludamentis’ 
Plin. H. N. xx. 10. (See Dict. of Ant.) St Mark has the less def- 
nite ropdipav; St John ivariov roppupoiv. Purpurcus, however, is wzed 
by Latin writers to denote any bright colour. 


29. orébavov «.r.A. It cannot be ascertained what especial kind 
of thorn was used. The soldiers, as Bp. Ellicott remarks, would take 
what first came to hand, utterly careless whether it was likely to 
inflict pain or no. 


6 Bacweis tov’ Tovdaloy, Cp. ch. ii. 2, and xxvii. 37. 


$1, 32. JESUS I8 LED TO CRUCIFIXION. 
Mark xv. 20, 21; Luke xxiii, 26—32; John xix. 16, 17. 


St Luke has several particulars of what happened on the way to 
Golgotha, omitted in the other Gospels. The great company of people 
and of women who followed Him; the touching address of Jesus to 
the women; the last warning of the coming sorrows; the leading of 
two malefactors with Him. 


31. darjyayov. See note ch. xxvi. 57. St Mark has ¢épovsu, 
possibly implying that. Jesus.through physical weakness needed sup- 
port on the way to the Cross. 
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32. dvOpwrov Kvupnvatov. (1) ‘coming out of the country’ (Mark 
and Luke), (2) the father of Alexander and Rufus (Mark). 


(1) This has been thought to imply that Simon was returning from 
work, and ‘hence that it cannot have been the actual day of the Feast. 
Simon was probably coming into the city for the Paschal sacrifice, 
the hour for which was close at hand. (2) Rufus is probably the 
Christian named Rom. xvi. 18, who would be known to St Mark’s 
readers. May not Simon have been one of those ‘Men of Cyrene’ 
who preached the word to Greeks when others preached to the Jews 
only? (Acts xi. 20.) The inference that he was already an adherent 
of Christ is quite uncertain. 

For an account of the foundation of Cyrene see Hdt. 111. 158 foll. 
For the origin of the Jewish colony there see Joseph. c. Apion. 11. 4: 
IIroveuatos 6 Ad-you...Kupnyns éyxparas dpxew Bovdduevos kal roy &\\wv 
roy év rq AtBiy wodrewv els adras pépos "lovdalwy Erewpe Karorxyoor. 
The expression in Acts ii. 10, ra pépn THs AcBins THs Kata Kuprvny, 
points to its position as metropolis of the district. The Cyrenians 
had a synagogue in Jerusalem (Acts vi. 9), of which Simon was pro- 
bably a member. Lucius of Cyrene is named among the ‘ prophets and 
teachers’ at Antioch (Acts xiii, 1) who bidden by the Holy Ghost separa- 
ted Barnabas and Saul for the work, and laid their hands on them 
and sent them away. This Lucius, according to tradition, was first 
bishop of Cyrene. The district was however connected politically 
with Crete, together with which it formed a Roman Province—this 
arrangement would probably, as in other cases, determine the eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction. 

qyydpevoay. See note ch. v. 41, where the same word is used, and 
the custom referred to of which this is an instance. If, as was probable, 
Simon became a Christian, it would be his pride to have been ‘pressed 
into the service’ of the Great King. — 


4‘ 


33—50. THe CRUCIFIXION AND DEATH oF JESUS. 
Mark xv. 22—37; Luke xxiii. 33-46; John xix. 18—30. 


St Mark’s account differs little from St Matthew's. St Luke names 
the mockery of the soldiers and the words of the robbers to one another 
and to Jesus. Three of the sayings on the cross are related by St 
Luke only: ‘Father, forgive them; for they know not what they do;’ 
—‘Verily, I say unto thee, To day shalt thou be with me in paradise;’ 
—‘Father, into thy hands I commend my spirit.’ Among other par- 
ticulars recorded by St John alone are the attempt to alter the super- 
scription—the commendation of His mother to John—the breaking of 
the malefactors’ legs—the piercing of Jesus—three sayings from the 
cross: ‘Woman, behold thy son!’ and to the disciple, ‘Behold thy 
mother!’—‘I thirst’—‘It is finished.’ St Matthew and St Mark 
alone record the cry of loneliness, ‘Eli, Eli, lama sabachthani?’ 

83. els rémrov x.7.A. The site of Golgotha is not known for carteixn, 
but see notes to Plan of Jerusalem; it was outade Tne wets, woe 
‘nigh to the city’ (John xix. 20), probably near the puns — 

QQ— 
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people passed by (v. 39), it contained a garden (John xix. 41). The 
name, which='‘ place of a skull,’ is generally thought to be derived 
‘from the shape and appearance of the hillock or mound on which the 
crosses were reared. This, however, is uncertain. Pictures often 
mislead by representing the crucifixion as taking place on a lofty hill 
at a considerable distance from the city. 

The English ‘Calvary’ comes from the Vulgate translation of Luke 
xxiii. 33, ‘Et postquam venerunt in locum qui vocatur Calvarie.’ 
Calvaria=‘a bare skull.’ 


84. olvow x.t.A. ‘Wine mingled with myrrh’ (Mark). This was 
the ‘sour wine,’ or posca, ordinarily drunk by the Roman soldiers. 
‘Vinum atque acetum milites nostros solere accipere: uno die vinum, 
alio die acetum’ (Ulpian, quoted by Wetstein). The potion was a 
stupefying draught given to criminals to deaden the sense of pain. 
‘Some of the wealthy ladies of Jerusalem charged themselves with this 
office of mercy’ (Lightfoot, ad loc.). Jesus refuses this alleviation of 
his sufferings. 


35. oravpdcavres. From the fact of the titulus or inscription 
being placed over the Saviour’s head, it is inferred that the cross on 
which He suffered was such as is usually shewn in pictures, the cruz 
immissa (t) or Latin cross as distinguished from the cruz commissa (T) 
or the cruz decussata (x), the form of cross on which St Andrew is said 
to have suffered. The height was from 9 to 12 feet; at a short distance 
from the ground a projecting rest supported the sufferer’s feet, which, 
as well as the hands, were nailed to the cross. 

According to St Mark (xv, 25) the Crucifixion took place at the third 
hour—nine o’clock. St John (xix. 14) says it was about the sixth hour 
when Pilate delivered Jesus to be crucified. 

This discrepancy has received no entirely satisfactory solution. It 
has however been suggested that St John, writing at a later period and 
in a different part of the world, may have followed a different mode of 
reckoning time. How easily such difficulties may arise can be seen by 
the curious fact that noon, which means the ninth hour (nona hora) 
or three o’clock, is now used for twelve o’clock. The explanation 
would be difficult to those who did not know the historical tacts. 

Steneploavro x.r.d. St John describes the division more accurately; 
they divided His iuaria, or outer garments, but cast lots for the seamless 
x‘rwy, or tunic. The latter is said to have been a dress peculiar to 
Galilean peasants. 

The Greek of the quotation from Ps. xxii. 18 (see below) does not 
convey the same distinction. 


36. érypovv avroy, fearing lest a rescue should be attempted by the 
friends of Jesus. 


37. tv alrlay «.7.A. It was the Roman custom to place on the 
cross over the criminal’s head, a titulus, or placard, stating the crime 
for which he suffered. St John records Pilate’s refusal to alter the 
inscription, and mentions that the title was written in Hebrew and 
Greek and Latin. 
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5 Bacreds rav Iov8alwv. See note ch. ii. 2 


The inscription is given with slight variations by the four Evangelists. 
6 Baoeds tev ’Iovdalwy (Mark xv. 26). 06 Bacireds ta&v 'Iovdalwy oidros 
(Luke xxiii. 38). "Incots 6 Nafwpatos o Bacthe’s Tov Tovdalwy (John 
xix. 19). This variation points to the independence of the different 
Gospels, and also indicates that a real though not a verbal accuracy 


should be looked for in the records of the Evangelists. 


88. So Aqoral, ‘Two robbers’; in all probability partners in the 
crime of Barabbas. The mountain robbers, or banditti, were always 
ready to take part in such desperate risings against the Roman power. 
In the eyes of the Jews they would be patriots. 

: Josephus tells of one leader of robbers who burnt the palaces in 
Jericho (B. J. 11. 6), and of another who for twenty years had wasted 
the country with fire and sword. 

Note the absence of adrov after defiady and edwviuwy. See notes, 
ch. xxv. 31 (1). 


39. See Ps. xxii. 7. This was not a Psalm of David, but was pro- 
bably ‘composed by one of the exiles during the Babylonish Captivity... 
who would cling to the thought that he suffered not only as an indi- 
vidual, but as one of the chosen of God. But it has more than an 
individual reference. It looks forward to Christ.’ Dean Perowne on 
Ps, xxii. 


40. 6 xatradtov «.r.X. This is the mockery of the Jewish populace, 
who have caught up the charges brought against Jesus before the 
Sanhedrin. The taunts of the soldiers are named by St Luke alone: 
‘If thou be the King of the Jews, save thyself’ (xxiii. 37). 

41, of dpxwepets x.r.A. Members of the Sanhedrin, the ‘rulers’ of 
Luke xxiii. 35. 

42. ddXovs towoev «.t.A. These words in the original would recall 
the ‘hosannas’ in the Temple which had enraged the chief priests; see 
note, ch. xxi. 9. They also connect themselves with the name of Jesus 
(cwrnp). 

Bacrreds *Ioparjd. Comp. 6 Bacrreds rar “Iovd. supra v. 37, and 
see John i. 49, xii. 13. 

43. wéroey «.7.X. See Ps. xxii. 8 [LXX. xxi. 9]: frre én 
Kupwor, puodcdw avrdv cwodrw avrdv ori Oédes avrév. The chief priests 
unconsciously apply to the true Messiah the very words of a Messianic 
psalm, 

el 0a airéy. A late construction frequent in LXX. Cp. the quo- 
tation chs. ix. 13 and xii. 7: E\eov Oéd\w wal od Ovolay (Hos. vi. 6). On 
the still more unclassical idiom, @é\wy év rarewodpooiry, Col. ii. 18, 
see Bp. Lightfoot ad loc. 

44. +6 8’ atrd«.t.A. They would naturally catch at the thought 
that the deliverer failed to give deliverance. St Luke alone relates that 
‘one of the malefactors which were hanged railed on him...the other 
answering rebuked him.’ It is by no means impossible that the 
penitent robber may have seen and heard Jesus in Galilee. 
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45. amd & ferns x.7.A. From 12 to 8 o’clock in the afternoon, the 
hours of the Paschal sacrifice. 


oxoros tyévero x.7.A. Not the darkness of an eclipse, for it was the 
time of the Paschal full moon, but a miraculous darkness symbolic of 
that solemn hour, and veiling the agonies of the Son of Man, when 
human soul and body alike were enduring the extremity of anguish 
and suffering for sin. 


46. "HAL Al, Aeud caBayxOavel; (Ps. xxii. 1). Sh’baktani is an 
Aramaic form and occurs in the Chaldee paraphrase for the Hebrew 
’azabtani. Such quotations of the Aramaic are very valuable and 
interesting as evidence of the language most familiar to Jesus, and 
also of the reverent accuracy of the Evangelists. 

The repetition, Oeé nov, Geé pov, gives a deeply pathetic force; 
cep. ch. xxiii. 37. It is an expression of utter loneliness and desolation, 
the depth of which it is not for man to fathom. Yet, ‘it is going beyond 
Scripture to say that a sense of God’s wrath extorted that cry. For to 
the last breath He was the well-beloved of the Father, and the repeated 
‘My God! My God!’ is a witness even then to His confidence in His 
Father’s Love’ (Dean Perowne. Ps. xxii. 1). 

Just as we are permitted to know that a particular passage of 
Zechariah was passing through the Saviour’s mind as He crossed the 
valley of Kedron, so now we learn that Jesus, who in his human agony 
on the Cross had watched the various incidents that brought the words 
of that particular Psalm to his soul, found no words more fit to express 
the sense of awful desolation in that dark hour than the cry of the 
unknown psalmist—a captive perhaps by the waters of Babylon—in 
whose breast was such deep sorrow that it was like the sorrow of the 
Son of Man. 


Océ. Noticeable as perhaps the only instance of this—the regular 
form of the vocative of @eés. 

tvarl; Elliptical for tva rl yévyrac; ‘in order that what may happen?’ 
So ‘to what end?’ precisely synonymous with els 7f (Mark xv. 34). 


éyxaréAures; Cp. John xvi. 32: l5od epxerar wpa cal édjrAvdev Wa 
oxopt.a fre éxacros els Ta Uta Kaue wovov dpire* Kal ovK elu udvos Sri 6 
warnp per’ éuod éeortv. Now even the sense of the Father’s presence 
was lost. 

This was probably the fourth word from the cross; the fifth ‘I thirst’ 
(John); the sixth ‘It is finished’ (John); the seventh ‘Father, into thy 
hands I commend my spirit’ (Luke). It is thought by some that after 
these words the darkness, which had lasted to the ninth hour, rolled 
away; others think that it lasted till the death of Jesus. 

The thought of the Saviour’s loneliness upon the cross has perhaps 
never been more feelingly expressed than in the smaller of Vandyke’s 
two pictures of ‘Christ on the Cross’ in the Museum at Antwerp—the 
single figure dimly seen with none beside Him, or near, and a back- 
ground of impenetrable darkness. 


47. “HAtav«.r.d. This was probably spoken in pure mockery, not 
in a real belief that Jesus expected the personal reappearance af Elijah. 
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Wetstein notes that there were tales current among the Jews of the 
intervention of Elijah to rescue persons from the imminent peril of 
death. 

48. AaBdv omdsyyov «.7.X. The soldiers’ sour wine (posca), the 
reed, or hyssop stalk (John), and the sponge, were kept in readiness 
to quench the sufferers’ thirst. 


49. des Bopev, We must understand this to mean either (1) leave 
him, do not assist him; or (2) leave it, do not give the draught to him; 
or (3) des coalesces with the verb following as in modérn Greek, and 
= ‘let us see.’ For the construction cp. ch. vii. 4 and Luke vi. 42. 
In Mark the words d¢ere téwuey are put in the mouth of him who 
offered the wine to the Saviour. There dgere may mean, ‘let me alone.’ 

50. «pdgtas dwvy peyaAy. Perhaps an inarticulate cry is meant, or 
perhaps the sixth word from the cross, reréXeorat, John xix. 30, 

dyxev x.7.A. As in classical Greek, Hdt. rv. 190, pvAdooorres éredy 
anly THy Wuynv: and Eur, Hec. 571, éwel & adjxe wvetua, St Luke 
preserves the exact words, awdrep, eis xetpds cov wraparienas Td wvevud 
pou (xxiii, 46). 


51—56. EVENTS THAT FOLLOWED THE CRUCIFIXION. {1) THE VE or 

THE TEMPLE RENT; (2) THE EARTHQUAKE ; (3) THE SAINTS ARISE ; 

4) tHe CENTURION AT THE Cross; (5) THE WATCHING OF THE 
OMEN. 


Of these, (2) and (3) are peculiar to St Matthew. 


Mark xv. 38—41; Luke xxiii. 45, 47—49, where the prief of the 
spectators is an additional fact. St John omits these incidents, but 
records the breaking of the malefactors’ legs and the piercing of Jesus’ 
side. 


51. rd Kxararéracpa «.7.X. The veil meant is that which sepa- 
rated the holy of holies from the holy place. The rending of the veil 
signifies that henceforth there is free access for man to God the 
Father through Jesus Christ. Cp. “Having therefore, brethren, bold- 
ness to enter into the holiest by the blood of Jesus, by a new and 
living way, which he hath consecrated for us, through the veil, that 
is to say, his flesh’ (Heb. x. 19, 20). The incident would be observed 
and made known to the Church by the priests, of whom afterwards 
‘a great company were obedient unto the faith’ (Acts vi. 7). 


toxo8y...els S00. Examples of this expression are given from 
Polybius, Lucian, and other late authors. St Luke has the more 
classical idiom, éoxlo8y 7rd Karam. Tob vaot pécor. 


52. Tov Kexournpévev dylwv. Koiuaofar twice in this gospel, here 
figuratively of death; ch. xxviii. 13, of literal sleep. . The figure is 
quite classical, as ws 6 uév ad0c ready Koymnoaro XdAKeor Uarvoy, Il. Xr. 241. 
Cp. the beautiful lines of Moschus, Jd, 111. 109—111: 

dupes 5 of peyado xal xaprepol 4 codol avipes 
Srmore mpara Oaywyes avaxoos ev Govt xothg 
evdoues €U paNa pakpdv aréppova viyypetov Unvov. 
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and Verg. 4n. vit. 277, ‘et consanguineus leti sopor.’ With Christianity 
it became the usual word to express the sleep of death, see 1 Cor. xv, 
6, 18; hence xotzyrjptov (cemetery), the resting-place of the dead. 


53. é& rev pyynpelov. There were doubtless other tombs besides 
Joseph’s near Golgotha. 


¥yepow, late in this sense. 


54. éxarévrapxos. The centurion in command of the guard of four 
soldiers who watched the execution. It is interesting to think that 
this officer would in all probability generally be quartered in the gar- 
rison town of Cesarea, where the centurion Cornelius (Acts x. 1) was 
also stationed. 


As the Roman centurions were not chosen so much for impetuous 
courage as for judgment, firmness and presence of mind, there were 
doubtless many noble and thoughtful characters among them; cp. 
(especially the last phrase): BovAovra: dé elvar rods ratiapyous (centurions) 
ovx obTw Opacets kal piroxwduvous ws tryeuovexovs Kal cragluous kal Badels 
MadXov rats puxats x.7.A. Polyb. vr. 24. 9. 


drAnOas Oeod vids Fv otros. In Luke xxiii. 47, 8vrws 6 dvOpwros ovros 
dlxatos 7v—a translation of St Matthew’s phrase for Gentile readers. 


Staxovotoa. The beginning of the ministry of women—the female’ 
diaconate—in the Christian Church. The loving tendance of these 
women is a relief to the dark picture of the ‘afflictions of Christ,’ a 
relief recognised and feelingly expressed by all the great medieval 
painters, 


56. St Mark (xv. 40) specifies the group as ‘Mary Magdalene, and 
Mary the mother of James the less (rather, the little) and of Joses, 
and Salome.’ 


Mapla 1 May8aAnvyj. Mentioned here for the first time by St 
Matthew. She was probably named from Magdala (Mejdel) on the 
Lake of Gennesaret; see map. She had been a victim of demo- 
niacal possession, but was cured by Jesus (Luke viii. 2), and then 
joined the company of faithful women who followed Him with the 
Twelve. Mary Magdalene is named by St John as standing by the 
cross of Jesus, together with ‘his mother, and his mother’s sister, 
Mary the wife of Cleophas’ (xix. 25). With these she watched the en- 
tombment of the Lord, and, after the Sabbath rest, early in the morning 
she was present at the sepulchre with sweet spices to anoint Him. 

The great Italian painters have identified Mary Magdalene either 
with the ‘woman that was a sinner’ who anointed Jesus in the house 
of Simon the Pharisee (Luke vii. 36—50), or with Mary the sister 
of Lazarus. But neither identification can be sustained on critical 
grounds, 

Mapla «.7.AX. Perhaps the same Mary who was the wife of 
Cidophas. Clopas, or Alphsus (different forms of one name), men- 
tioned John xix. 25. If so, according to one interpretation of the 
passage in John, the sister of the Blessed Virgin. 


aj pitnp «Kr. Salome. See ch. xx. 20. 
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The record of the names of these women and the special note of 
their presence seems intended to be an express testimony to their 
high courage and devotion, which kept them on the scene of danger 
when the disciples had fled. The deed of them contrasts with the 
words of Peter and of all the Apostles (ch. xxvi. 35). 


vi—é66. THE ENTOMBMENT. 
Mark xv, 42—47; Luke xxiii. 50—56; John xix. 388—42. 


Vv. 62—66 are peculiar to St Matthew. St Mark notes the wonder 
of Pilate that Jesus was already dead, and the evidence of the centu- , 
rion to the fact. St John mentions the co-operation of Nicodemus— 
like Joseph, a member of the Sanhedrin, who ‘consented not to the 
deed of them;’ who brought ‘a mixture of myrrh and aloes about a 
hundred pound weight.’ 


57. Arimathea is generally identified with Ramathaim-zophim, on 
Mount Ephraim, the birth-place of Samuel ‘i Sam. i. 1), the site of 
which is undetermined. Many authorities place it much nearer to 
paar than the position indicated in the map. 


moe: From the other two Synoptic Gospels we learn that he 
ee ‘an honourable (Mark) counsellor (Mark and Luke),’ i.e, a mem- 
ber of the Sanhedrin. Like Nicodemus, he was a secret disciple of 
Jesus, and must undoubtedly have absented himself from the meet- 
ings of the Sanhedrin when Jesus was condemned. He ‘had not 
consented to the counsel and deed of them’ (Luke). 

An ancient but groundless legend has connected Joseph of Arimathra 
with Glastonbury, where, it is said, he built of osier-twigs the first 
Christian Church in England. It is with this legend that the ‘ Quest 
of the San Grail’ is connected. 


58. e&é&Aevorey dtroSo0yvar, after having ascertained from the centu- 
rion that Jesus was dead. Usually those who suffered crucifixion 
lingered for days upon the cross. By Roman law the corpse of a 
crucified person was not buried except by express permission of the 
Emperor. A concession was made in favour of the Jews, whose law 
did not suffer a man to hang all night upon a tree. Deut. xxi. 23. 
(See Jahn, Bib. Ant. 296.) ‘The readiness of Pilate to grant Joseph’s 
request is ‘quite in accordance with his anxiety to release Jesus and 
his displeasure against the Jews. If Joseph had not made this 
request, the body of Jesus would have been placed in one of the com- 
sas oh a appointed by the Council’ (Lightfoot, Hor. Hebr. 
ad loc.). 


59. évruXlcoeav, an Aristophanic word, meaning, ‘to wrap or 
envelope closely,’ so to swathe the dead body with bandages. Cp. 
Acts v. 6, where ovoré\Xev is used in a similar sense, and John xi. 44, 
Sedenévos Tous wodas Kal ras xetpas Kecplats, Kad 7 brs BHT FOVdss.Qug 
weptedédero. 
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ow5Ssu xaGapg, ‘fine linen.’ odd», a8 Professor Rawlinson shews 
(Hat. 1, 86, note 6), was in itself a general term, meaning any stuff 
of a very fine texture; Josephus even speaks of a oivdwy of goats’ hair 
(Ant. m1. 5, 4). Here, however, owidd» is certainly the Buscivy 
owdwr, in strips (reXauwor) of which the mummy was wrapped (Hat. 
11. 86); and that the mummy cloths are of linen has been proved by 
microscopic examination. The derivation of cw3a» is uncertain, 
possibly from “Ivdos, or Egyptian shevit or Hebr. sdédin. 


60. ynxev atrd x«.7.A. xacvG, ‘new,’ in the sense of not having 
been used. §t John mentions that the tomb was ‘in a garden in the 
place where he was crucified’ (xix. 41). It was probably hewn out of 
the face of the rock near the ground (John xx. 11), and the body of 
Jesus would lie horizontally in it. 


twpookuAloas k.T.A., assisted by Nicodemus. This stone was teehni- 
cally called golal. 

This was the first instance and a signal one of the power of the 
Cross of Christ to inspire enthusiasm and courage at the darkest 
hour. Up to this time Joseph had been a secret disciple, now he 
braves everything for the dead Christ. 


61. oe Mapla. The mother of James the less {er little, 5 x 
xpbs) and Joses (Mark xv. 47). 

tov tadov. St Matthew is the only writer in the N.T. who uses 
the word rddos (Rom. iii. 13 is a quotation): rddgos is strictly, the 
place where the dead is ‘laid or put away with care.’ See Curtius, Etym. 
502. The Jews preferred to call the tomb ‘a memorial’ (u»npe7!0r). 


62. Ty St éwatpiov k.t.A. It was after sunset on Nisan 14. The 
preparation (rapacxevy}) was over, the Sabbath and the Paschal feast 
had commenced. This explanation of the somewhat unusual phrase 
accords with the view already taken of the Last Supper and the Pass- 
over. 

While Christ’s enemies were busy this Sabbath day, his friends 
rested according to the commandment (Luke xxiii. 56), 


63. épvioOnpey. ‘We remembered,’ it occurred to us, aorist of an 
action just past. 

arddvog...1Aavn, ‘deceiver’...‘deceit.’ The relation between the two 
words is lost in A.V. 

Mera tpeis «.7.A. For this present cp. ch. xxiv. 41, xxvi. 2. 

It appears from this that the priests and Pharisees understood the 
true import of Christ’s words, ‘ Destroy this temple, and after three 
days I will raise it up,’ which they wilfully misinterpreted to the 
people. 

64. rp Aag. As frequently in N.T. in a special sense, the people 
of Israel, the Jews. 

"Hyép0y. ‘He rose.’ 


65. txere kovorodiay. The meaning is either (1) that Pilate re- 
fuses the request; ‘Ye have a watch of your own’—(a) the Levitical 
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temple guard, or more probably (b) a small body of soldiers whom 
Pilate may have already placed at their disposal—or (2) he grants 
it curtly and angrily, ‘Take a watch; begone.’ 


The latter view is generally adopted now; but it involves a mean- 
ing of €xev (‘to take’) of which no clear example appears either in 
classical or Hellenistic Greek. See, howeyer, Alford on 1 Tim. ii. 13, 
who argues for such a meaning in that passage: brordrwow Exe 
vyawdvruv héywr, ‘have (take) an ensample of (the) healthy words,’ &e. 
It should also be mentioned that in modern Greek éyew and AauBdvew 
are so nearly connected in meaning that the defective parts of éxew 
(aor. and 2nd future) are supplied from AapBdvw. Still the argument 
in favour of retaining the ordinary meaning of éyew in this passage 
is strong, and the objection that we have no record of a body of 
Roman soldiers being placed occasionally under the orders of the 
Sanhedrin need not have great weight. In this case Pilate may well 
have held it to be a measure on the side of order. 

It seems quite clear from ch. xxviii. 14 that the guard was of 
Roman soldiers. 


In any view the asyndeton txere brdyere dogadlcacGe indicates im- 
patience on the part of Pilate. 


Koverodlay 2) ee to have meant a guard of 60 men. See quota- 
tion from Theophylact, note on v. 27 of this chapter. 


aopadloacbe.. jordodlravro. The middle voice has its proper form, 
‘secure for yourselves.’ A providential point, for if the Roman 
soldiers had secured the sepulchre the Jews might still have affirmed . 
that deceit had been practised. 


dodadlzeay isa Polybian word which does not seem to have been used 
earlier. Cp. Acts xvi. 24, rods rédas fopanlcaro avrup els ro EvAOr. 
The verb does not occur elsewhere in N.T. 


66. odpayloavres. ‘The sealing was by means of a cord or string 
passing across the stone at the mouth of the sepulchre and fastened 
at either end to the rock by sealing clay’ (Alford). Cp. Dan. vi. 17: 
kal éoppaylcaro o 6 Bacireds év Tg SaxrvAlw avrod Kad dv TQ Saxrunlyp TOP 
peyordvev avrod (sc. roy AlOov by éréOnxay ext ro ordua Tod AdKKov). 


odpaytey is used in various figurative senses, all more or less 
nearly connected with this literal signification. See John iii, 33 and 
2 Cor. i. 2, ‘certify.’ Eph. i. 13, iv. 30, ‘assure.’ Rom. xv. 28, ‘se- 
cure,’ ‘authenticate.’ Rev. x. 4, xxii. 10, ‘conceal.’ In Ecclesiastical 
Greek it is used of making the sign of the Cross in baptism and other 
rites. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


2. dard trys Sipas after Al@ov omitted NBD, some versions and 
Origen. The words are found in the later authorities, ACE and omer 
uncials, some versions and Fathers, : 
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9. In textus receptus the verse begins: ds 5¢ éwopevovro drayyeihat 
Tots padyrats avrov. The clause is omitted in NBD, many versions 
and Fathers; appears in AC and some versions. The leading editors 
reject the words. 


20. The evidence against the final dup is very strong: NABD, 
many versions and Fathers. 


Cu. XXVIII. 1—8. THe ResvRREcTION. 
Mark xvi. 1—8; Luke xxiv. 1—12; John xx. 1—18. 


The discrepancies are slight, and may be accounted for by the agita- 
tion of the witnesses of this momentous scene. To the women named 
in this Gospel St Mark adds Salome; St Luke, Joanna and other 
women; St John names Mary Magdalene only. St Luke and St John 
mention the visit of Peter to the sepulchre, St John adding ‘that 
other disciple.’ This Evangelist also records the appearance of 
Jesus to Mary Magdalene in the garden. 

The order of events was probably this: First, Mary Magdalene and 
the other Mary, having come early to the tomb, were addressed by 
the Angel and saw the empty sepulchre; they hasten to inform Peter 
and the other disciples; Peter and John visit the tomb and depart; 
Mary Magdalene, left alone, beholds her Lord, whom at first she does 
not recognise; soon afterwards the Lord appears a second time to 
Mary Magdalene, now in the company of other women. 


1. éWe denotes a longer interval after sunset than éomépa, 
odBBara. Plural in both senses, ‘sabbath’ and ‘ week.’ 


TY fmupwoKotoy. Cp. Luke xxiii. 54, odBBarov érédwoxey, the only 
other passage where the word occurs, the cognate form émipatone i is 
classical, and occurs four times in the LXX. version of Job: 7 ovx 
op@uev Peo Tov émipatcxovra, Job xxxi. 26. In Luke loc. cit. the word 
éripwoxe is used not of the natural daybreak, but of the commence- 
ment of the sabbath after sunset on the rapacxevy. Here, as We see 
from the parallel passages (Luke xxiv. 1, bpOpov_ Badéws; Mark xvi. 2, 
Alay mpwt mg rav caBBdrwv; John xx. 1, mpuwt, sxorlas Ere obons), it 
means the early dawn. 


Bewprjca tov tdpov. Both St Mark and St Luke mention that 
they brought spices and ointments. 


2. ceiopos éyévero péyas. Peculiar to St Matthew. 
dyyeAos kuplov. advdpes dio emésrncay avrais eoOnre dorparrobcy 
(Luke xxiv. 4), 00 dyyédous ev Aevkols KaDefouévous (John xx. 12). 


8. Séa. Here only in N.T., not ‘countenance,’ but ‘a 
‘species sub oculos cadens,’ not the thing itself but the thing as a 
holden, ‘ lééa rod Tpoouwnrou, ‘the look of the countenance.’ (Trench, 
N.Z, Syn. 2nd series, p. 93.) 
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4. dard ddBov...ds vexpol. Cp. of 82 otppaxot reOvaor ry Séet Tors 
Totourous amrogréd\ous, Dem. Phil. 1, 45. 

5. py isd pow tpets. The pronoun is emphatic; a contrast with 
the alarm of the soldiers is implied. 

tov toravpwpévov. ‘Who hath been crucified,’ not ‘which was 
crucified,’ ‘AY. 

6. Ryép0y. As in ch. xxvii. 64, He rose. So also in next verse. 

xa0ds. Non-Aitic for classical cad. See Lob. Phryn. p. 426, 

Were x.t.A. In order that they might be convinced of the fact. 

It is hardly possible for us even to conceive the overwhelming joy 
that the conviction of this truth must have brought to these holy 
women, whose recollection of the divine words and looks. and love- 
inspiring sweetness of character would be quickened by the painful 
watching and the passionate sorrow for their seeming loss. 

7. elrarex.t.A. ‘And Peter’ (Mark). Peter, more than the rest, 
would be longing for the Lord’s return to win forgiveness. 


9,10. THe AprraRANCE or Jesus TO Mary MaGpALENE AND THE 
OTHER Mary. 


Recorded by St Matthew only. 


Jesus had already appeared to Mary Magdalene alone, We must . 
suppose that she was now joined by the other Mary, and perhaps by - 


Salome, Joanna, and others; and while these were going to announce 


a) 


the great news to the rest of the disciples [Peter and John already - 


knew] the Lord Jesus met them. 


The following is a list of the different recorded appearances of Jesus 
during the forty days:—(1) To Mary Magdalene alone (John xx. 14 
foll.; Mark xvi.9). (2) To Mary Magdalene, the other Mary, and per- 
haps other women (Matthew xxviii. 9, 10). (3) To Peter (Luke xxiv, 34; 
1 Cor. xv. 5). (4) To Cleophas and another on the way to Emmaus 
(Luke xxiv. 1335). (5) To the apostles, in the absence of Thomas, 
at Jerusalem (Mark xvi. 14; Luke xxiv. 36; John xx. 19). (6) To the 
eleven apostles at Jerusalem (John xx. 26). (7) To seven disciples at 
the Sea of Tiberias (John xxi, 1—24), (8) To the eleven on the 
highland of Galilee (Matthew xxviii. 16). (9) To five hundred 
brethren at once—possibly the same appearance as 8 (1 Cor. xv. 6). 
(10) To James, the Lord’s brother (1 Cor. xv. 7). (11) To the eleven 
in the neighbourhood of the Holy City (Mark xvi. 19, 20; Luke xxiv. 
50; Acts i. 8—12; 1 Cor. xv. 7). 


9. wtmivrncev.. See note, ch. viii. 28. 

Xalpere. The Greek salutation, both on meeting and on parting. 

éxpdtyoay avrov Trois wéSas x.t.4. The immemorial usage in the 
East in obeisance to a sovereign prince. 


In the interesting clay cylinder of Cyrus he saga of the wines 
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kings: ‘they brought me their full tribute and kissed my feet.’ 
(Canon Rawlinson, Cont. Rev. Jan. 1880). 


10. daayyeAarex.t.A. i.e, tell my brethren (of my Resurrection), 
in order that they may go. 


dSeddots pov. The disciples; ‘He named them brethren, as being 
Himself a man and their kinsman according to man’s nature’ 
(Euthymius quoted by Ellicott, Life of our Lord);.comp. Heb. ii. 11, 
8 te yap ayidfwv Kal of dyatduevoe €& évds wdvress bt iv alriay ov« 
éramcxuverat adeAgovs avrov’s xaXetv. The name of ‘brethren’ is not 
directly applied by Christ to his disciples, until after the Resurrection 
(cp. John xx. 17). He had clearly manifested the power of the God- 
head, and there was special need of reminding his disciples that He 
was still man, and that they were brethren. 


11—15, Tu Roman GuaRps ARE BRIBED. This important testi- 
mony is given by St Matthew only. 


11. tives THs kovorwS(as. An expression that implies more than 
the traditional number of four guards. The full complement of a 
xovorwola appears to have been 60 men. See note, ch. xxvii. 65, 


12. dpytpia txavd. Many pieces of silver, a largesse. 
13. pov koypwpevay, The penalty for which would be death. 


14, él tot t}yendvos. ‘Before the governor.’ With this use of él 
comp, érl papripwy, 1 Tim. v.19; él rav ddlkwv...érl tov dylwy, 
1 Cor. vi. 1, ‘at the bar of,’ and the common phrases éml dixacrér, 
dixaornplwy. These expressions are closely connected with the 
physical notion of él, ‘upon.’ A matter may be said to rest upon 
witnesses or judges, i.e. depend upon their evidence or decision. 
This use explains the expression in the text, which means either, 
(1) ‘If the matter should be heard in the Procurator’s Court’—come 
before him officially. (2) Or perhaps in a more general sense; 
‘If rumours of it should come before him ’—if he should hear of it. 


areloopey. ‘Will persuade’ (by bribes). Cp. Eur. Medea 964, py 
Ho. ov, welOew SGpa cat Oeods Adyos’ | xpuads 5¢ xpeloowy pvplwy éywr 
Bporots. Hat. vir. 134, tetvdy riva, kal od OnBaiov xpyuacr weloas. 


dpep(pvovs. At Rome, in Cicero’s time, judicial bribery was so 
organized that contracts were taken to secure acquittal by this means. 
And the whole process of bribery had a special vocabulary, in which 
this very word dayépiuvos appears to have had a place, Curio meeting 
Verres and assuring him that he has won his acquittal by bribery: 
‘hunc jubet sine cura esse: renuntio inquit tibi te hodiernis comitiis 
esse absolutum,.’ duépeuvos here and 1 Cor. vii. 32 only in N.T. 


15. Sedyplo Oy péxpr ris orjpepov. Hence St Matthew found it espe- 
cially needful to narrate the true facts. An aorist qualified by an adverb 
of present time has the force of a perfect definite. The note of time 
therefore, like the use of yéyovev (ch. i. 22, xxii. 4), implies that the 

events described were still of comparatively recent memory, 
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16,17. JESUS APPEARS TO THE ELEVEN IN GALILEE. 
Peculiar to St Matthew. 


16. 1rd dpos. The mountain. Perhaps the highland behind Tell 
Hum or Capernaum (see map), the scene of their earliest intercourse 
with Christ, and the very spot where the New Law was first proclaimed. 
There the brethren, possibly five hundred in number [see vv. 9, 10 (8 
(9)], besides the Eleven, awaited the coming of the Great Shepher 
(v. 7). As the sacred form appeared on the familiar mountain side 
they threw themselves on the ground, doing homage to their Lord and 
God. But some doubted still. Then He drew more near and spake. 
And as the words sounded in their ears, we may believe they ‘knew 
his voice’ and dismissed their doubts. 


17. apooextvynoay. See note, ch. xx. 20. It is characteristic of 
St Matthew’s Gospel that this word, which indicates the homage and 
prostration before a king, should occur twelve times, whereas it is 
found twice only in each of the other Synoptics. 


of 86. Probably not some of the Apostles, but some of the five 
hundred who had not previously seen the Lord. 

For of 5¢ when ol pév is omitted in the first clause see note, ch. xxvi. 
67. Jl. x1. 536, ag’ lrrelwy 6wrédwy pabdyryyes EBadrov, | al & dm’ 
éericowtpwv (Winer, p. 131, and Riddell on Plato, Apol. Soc., p. 18, 
note 3, and Dig, 241). 


@&loeracay. The same word is used of St Peter’s doubt, ch. xiv. 31, 


and in these passages only in N.T.; there too the doubt is followed by 
adoration, v. 33. 


18s—20. Tue Last Cuarce To THE APOSTLES. 


- amporeOdy dAnoev. Came up to them, near to them, and 
spake. 


*E860n, ‘was given,’—the aorist of an eternal fact, so undefined and 
independent of time-notion, cp. ch. iii. 17 and xi. 27, and Phil. 
ii.8—10. These words, in which the infallible King Himself announces 
His eternal possession of the Kingdom, St Matthew, who is essentially 
the historian of the Kingdom, alone records. 


19. padnreboare. Make disciples of. Cp. Acts xiv, 21, wadyrevoavres 
ixavovs, and see ch. xiii. 52, xxvii. 57, where the same word is used. 
d:dacxovres, v. 20,=‘instructing.’ ‘Make disciples of all the Gentiles 
awdyra ta vn) by baptism and by instruction in all my commands to 
you’ (ravra dca éverethdunyr). 


els ro Sbvopa. ‘Into the name,’ Jewish proselytes were baptized into 
the name of the Father; Jesus adds the name of the Son and of the 
Holy Ghost. In. the instances of baptism recorded in the Acts, ii. 38, 
viii. 16, x. 48, xix.. 5, the name of Jesus Christ (or the Lord Jesus) 
alone occurs in the baptismal formula, but the promise of the Holy 
Ghost is given (ii. 38), or the gift of the Holy Ghost follows tne tis 
(viii. 17, xix. 6), or precedes it (x. 44, 47). 
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20. ped’ Spey elu’. The Lord Jesus had already taught His disciples 
during the forty days how He could be present with them and yet be 
unseen by them. They could then the more easily believe this pro- 
mige. 


Tacas Td pépas. ‘All the days,’ not at intervals during the days 
(d0? quepay reccepdxorra drravéuevos, Acts i. 3), but continuously on 
each and all the days between now and the completion of the Zion. 


tws THs K.T.A. See note ch. xiii. 39. The last words of St Matthew's 
Gospel fall solemnly on the ear, the sense of the continual presence of 
Christ is not broken even by an account of the Ascension. No true 
subject can doubt that the King is enthroned in Heaven, 
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Abomination of desolation, 268 

Accentuation, 138, 267 

Aceldama, 302 

Hon, end of the, 192 

Agony in the Garden, 292 

Ahimelech, 177 

Almsgiving, 126 

Analysis of Gospel, xxii. 

Andrew, call of, 109; name, 161 

Anise, 261 

Annas, 296 

Aorist, use of in N. T., 175; see 
also 119, 130, 184, 143, 150, 227, 
257, 319 

— imperative, 99 
— late form of, 114, 118 

Apostles, meaning of word, 160; 
mission of, 160; list of, 160 

Appearances of our Lord after the 
Resurrection, 317 

Arimatheza, 313 

Arrest of Jesus, 294 

Article, the definite, 105, 150, 151, 
230, 306 

Asaph the Seer, 191 

Ass, 240 

Augment, 142 


Banks, 133, 278 

Banquet, kingdom of heaven com- 
pared to a, 147 

Baptism, of John, 97; meaning of, 
97; our Lord’s, 102; form of ea- 
joined by Christ, 319 
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Bar, meaning of, 210 

Barabbas, 303 

Bartholomew, meaning of name, 
i identified with Nathanael, 

6 
ae different words for, 200, 
7 

Beelzebub, meaning of, 166 

Bethany, 240, 242, 244 

Bethlehem, 86, 83, 92 

Bethphagé, 240 

Bethsaida, 173; question of two 
places called, 199 ; 

Betrayal of Jesus, 287. See Arrest 
of Jesus 

Binding and loosing, meaning of, 
212, 223 

Birds, 134, 185, 164, 167 

Blasphemy, 297 

Blindness, cause of prevalence in 
the East, 157; cure of, 157, 239 

Brethren of the Lord, theories con- 
cerning, 184, 194 

Bushel, 118 


Cesarea Philippi, 209, 210 
Caiaphas, 284, 296 
Calvary, 307 
Camel’s hair, 97 
Canaanite woman, the, 205 
Cananite, Simon the, 161; mean- 
ing of word, 161 
Candle. See Lamp 
Capermaum, 108, £03 
ON. 
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Centurion in Herod’s army, 146; 
Roman, 312 

Charoseth, 289 

Chief Priests, 244, 284 

Chorazin, 173 

Christ, meaning of, 82 

Church of the future, 164; Chris- 
tian, 211; meaning of word, 211; 
Jewish, 223 

Cleansing of the Temple, 243 

Clothes, 124, 241, 269; rending of, 
297 

Commandments, the, in regard to 
the New Law, 119; enumerated, 
230; the greatest, 255 

Comparative degree, 220 

Corban, 121, 203 

Corn, plucking ears of, 177 

Cowardice, 150 

Cross, 168; different kinds of, 303 

Crown of thorns, 306 

Cummin, 261 

Cup, meaning of, 237 


Dative case, 197 

David and the shewbread, 177 
David, son of, 205, 239, 256 
Decapolis, 111 

Demoniacs, 150, 157 

Denarius, 225, 234, 253 
Destruction, miracles of, 151, 244 
Devil, meaning of name, 105 
Devils, Greek word for, 111, 151 
Disciples of John, 154 

Discourses peculiar to Matthew, 


xxi. 

Divorce, 83, 122, 226, 227 
Dogs, 206 

Drachma, 219 

Drowning, 221 


Egypt, 91 

Elijah, 216, 217 

Epilepsy, 218 

Eternal, 281 

Eucharist, 290 

Evenings, between the, 199 
Evil eye, 133, 236 


Fasting, 105, 132, 154 
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Fig-tree, cursing of, 244; early kind 
of, 245; parable of, 272 

Final infinitive, 104, 167 

Final sentences, 84 

Five thousand fed, 199 

Flowers, 135 

Forgiveness, 224 

Four thousand fed, 207 

Fragments, proper meaning of, 200 

Friend, meaning of, as an address, 


Future tense, 126, 224 


Gadara, 150 

Galilwans, dialect of, 298 

Galilee, ministry in, 107; meaning 
and history of, 107 

Garment, hem or fringe of the, 202, 
258 

Gehenna, 120, 211, 260 

Genitive case, 120, 177 

— of infinitive, 91 

Gennesaret, Lake of, 108, 185; land 
of, 201 

Gerasa, 150 

Gergesa, 150 

Gesture and looks of Jesus, 231, 
243 

Gethsemane, 292 

Goats, 279 

Golgotha, 307 

Gospel, meaning of word, 80 

eh names among the apostles, 
161 

Guards at the Cross, 312; at the 
Sepulchre, 318 


Habba as a Messianic title, 83, 242 

Hebraisms, 168, 169, 174, 177, 230, 
247, 249 

Hebrew original of St Matthew's 
Gospel, xviii. 

Hell, two Greek words for, 211, and 
see Gehenna 

Herod the Great, 86, 239; Antipas, 
ro 226; Archelaus, 239; Philip, 
19 . 

Herodian family, xxxii, . 

Perodieans, 252 

Perotiags, 186, W& 
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High-priesthood, no longer heredi- 
tary, 284 

Hinnom, valley of, 120 

History, external during Christ’s 
ministry on earth, xxvii. 

Holy Ghost promised to the Apo- 
stles, 165; sin against the, 181 

Hosanna, meaning of word, 241 

Hosea quoted, 93, 154, 178 


Immortality, proof of, 254 

Imperative (Hebrew), 230; aor. and 
pres., 230 

Imperfect tense, 102, 143, 145, 156, 
197, 200 

Infinitive, final, 104, 118 

Innocents, massacre of, 93 

Inscription, or title on the- Cross, 
308 

Irenseus’ testimony concerning St 
Matthew, xviii. 

Isaiah quoted, 84, 85, 95, 108, 179, 
187, 204, 241, 243 

Iscariot, meaning of, 162 

Ish, 299 

Itacism, 151 


Jairus, daughter of, 156 

James, different persons called, 161 

Jeremiah quoted, 92 

Jericho, 239 

Jerusalem, fall of as a type of the 
end of the world, 215, 265; 
population during passover, 242; 
Jesus weeps over, 263; Aramaic 
form for used once by St Matthew, 
263; horrors of siege, 269 

Jesus, meaning of name, 84; date 
of birth, 86; Baptism, 101; 
Temptation, 104; Crucifixion, 
308; Resurrection, 316 

John the son of Zebedee, call, 109; 
one of the three present at the 
raising of Jairus’ daughter, 156; 
at Transfiguration, 216; at Agony 
in the garden, 292 

John the Baptist, preaching, 95; 
imprisonment, 170; death, 198 

Jonah, the sign of the prophet, 183, 
209 
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Jordan, fords of the, 102 

Joseph, husband of the Virgin Mary, 
both genealogies shew descent of, 
80, 82; son of Heli, and probably 
first cousin to Mary, 82 

Joseph of Arimathexa, 313 

Jot, 119 

Judas Iscariot, probably a non- 
Galilean, 162; betrays Jesus, 
294; remorse of, 301; end of, 
214, 302 

Judas or Jude, three persons named, 
161 

Jude the apostle, also called Leb- 
beus and Thaddeus, 161 

Judgment on others, 138 

Judgment, day of, 279 


Kedron, valley of, pinnacle over- 
looking, 105; Jesus crosses in tri- 
umph, 242; and on His way to 
Gethsemane, 292 

Keys, significance of, 212, 259 

Kingdom of God, or of heaven, 
meaning of, 96; relation of, to 
sermon on the Mount, 112; com- 
pared to a banquet, 147; keys of, 
212; rank in, 238 


Lamp, 118 

Last Supper, 288 

Leaven, 190, 209 

Lebbseus, 161 

Leper and leprosy, 145, 163 

Levi. See Matthew 

a aaa senses of word, 168, 
21 

Lilies, 135 

Little ones, meaning of, 169, 221 

Locusts, 97 

Lord’s prayer, 128—132 

Love or agapé, 267 

Lunatic, 111; cure of, 218 


Macherus, scene of John the Bap- 
tist’s imprisonment, 107; ard 
death, 197 

Magdala, or Mejdel, 207 

Magdalene, See Mary 

Magi, 81 
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Malachi quoted, 171, 217 

Malchus, his ear cut off by St Peter, 
294 

Mammon, 134 

Marriage, 226; customs of, 82, 154, 
226, 252, 275 

Marriage-feast, parable of, 251 

Mary Magdalene, account of, 312; 
at the Cross, 312; at the resur- 
rection, 816 

Mary the Virgin, genealogy of, 82; 
her betrothal, 83; subject of pro- 
phecy, 85 

Mary, sister of Lazarus, anoints 
Christ, 285 

Mary, mother of James and Joses, 
312 

Matthew, life of, xi.; call, 153; 
change of name, xi.; service un- 
der Herod Antipas, xii. ; preaches 
to the Jews in Palestine, xiv. ; 
and in other countries, xiv.; cha- 
racter, xiv.; death, xiv. 

Matthew, Gospel according to; ori- 
gin, authorship, and date, xv.; 
special reference to Jews, xvi.; 
style, xvi. ; Hebrew original, xviii. ; 
analysis of, xxii. 

Messiah, meaning and origin of 
title, 82; false, 266 

Metayer system, 248 

Micah, quoted, 89 

Middle voice, 135 

Mills in Palestine, 273 

Millstone, 221 

Miracles peculiar to Matthew, xxi. 

— names for, 245 

Money, different kinds and value of, 
121, 163, 225, 234, 253, 286, 287 

Money-changers, 243 

Moses, 216 

Mount of Transfiguration, 216 

Mustard seed, 190 





Nathanael identified with Bartho- 
lomew, 161 

Nativity, date of, 85 

Nazarene, meaning of expression, 
94, 95 

Nazareth, 85, 93, 94, 108 


‘Pantenus, 
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New Testament, 291 

Nicodemus, a secret « 
Jesus, 313; assists at 
813 


Oaths, 123 
Optative mood, 179 
Oven, description of, 13( 


Painters and pictures, il 
from, 102, 198, 218, 8 
Paneas, 210 
testimony 
Papias, Matthew, 
Parables, peculiar to Mat 
meaning of word, 186; 
teaching by, 186, 187, 
Paralysis, | 146, 152 
Paralytic, ? 
Parousia, 266 
Participles, 83, 208 
Passion foretold, 212, 21 
Passover, account of; rx 
word, 283; account of 
Pearls, 139 
Persea, 226 
Perfect tense, 116, 152, - 
Periblem, 136 
Persecution, 116, 165 
Peter, confession, 210; 
Three at raising of Jai 
ter, 156; at Transfiguz 
at Garden of Gethser 
denial of Christ by, 2¢ 
Pharisees, 98, 153; coa 
Sadducees, 208 
Phylacteries, 257 
Pilate, procurator of Ji 
tory; character; na: 
tions concerning, 3 
Jesus before, 303; a 
save Jesus, 305; give 
of Jesus to Joseph, 31: 
Pilate’s wife, 304 
Plant life, 190, 272 
Plural, 135, 143, 198 
Poetical element in N. T 
Pretorium, 306 
Prayer, 127; the Lord’s, 
Present Lense, BW WALL 
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Prisons, 280 

-Procurator, 300 

Prophecies, how fulfilled, 84 
Psalms quoted, 106, 115, 310 
Publicans, 125, 153, 223, 247 
Punctuation, 169 

Purple robe. See Scarlet robe 


Rabbi, 258 

Rabbinical sayings, 122, 203, 212, 
218, 258, 261 

Raca, 120 

Ransom, meaning and derivation, 
239 

Release of prisoners at Passover, 
303 

Restoration of all things, 217, 232 

Resurrection, proof of, 254; our 
Lord’s, 316; foretold, 213, 218, 
236 

Riches, 231 

Robbers or bandits, 243, 309 

Rome, Archelaus and Antipas re- 
sided at, 196 

Rooms, uppermost, 258 

Rulers of synagogue, 110, 229 


Sabbath, observance of the, 177; 
flight on the, 269 

Sabbath day’s journey, 269 

Sadducees, account of, 98; tempt 
Jesus, 254 

Salome, mother of Zebedee’s chil- 
dren, 237, 313 

Salome, daughter of Herodias, 196 

Salt, 117 

Samaritans, 162 

Sanhedrin or Sanhedrim, 89, 284; 
first meeting at our Lord’s trial, 
296 ; second meeting, 300 

Satan, meaning of name, 105 

Scarlet robe, 306 

Scourging, 805 

Scribes, 143; of the Kingdom of 
heaven, 193 

Seine or drag net, 193 

Sermon on the Mount, 112—143 

Shekel, 219, 301 

Shewbread, 177 

Simon of Cyrene, 307 
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Simon Peter. See Peter 

Simon the leper, 285 

Sins, forgiveness of, 152 

Sitting, the position of a teacher, 
113, 257; on the right hand, 256 

Slaves and slavery, 100, 183, 147, 
238, 287 

Sleep of Jesus, 150 

Son of man, 149 

Sower, parable of, 186 

Speira, 306 

Spikenard, 285 

Star, in the east, 87; appearance of 
the Messiah connected with, 88 

Subjunctive mood, sequence of on 
historical tenses, 178, 201; re- 
lation of with future, 188, 224 

Supper, the last, 287; order and 

' incidents of, 288 

Swine, destruction of, 151 

Synagogue, account of, 110; al- 
lusion to, 166 

Syrophenician. See Canaanite 


Tabor, 216 

Talents, value of, 224; parable of, 
277 

Tallith, fringe of, 202, 258 

Tares, meaning of parable of, 189 

Tax-gatherers. See Publicans 

Temple, cleansing ef the, 243; de- 
struction of, foretold, 264; veil 
of, rent in twain, 311 

Temptation, different accounts of, 
103; how to be viewed, 104 

Tetrarch, meaning of, 196 

Thaddeus, 161 

Thief. See Robber 

Thirty pieces of silver. See Shekel 

Tiberias, 199 

Time, divisions of, 199, 200, 235; 
reckoning of, 216 

Title on the Cross, 308 

Tombs at Gergesa, 150 

Trade, 277 

Traditional sayings of Christ, 136, 
164 


Traditions, 203 
Transfiguration, QS 
Troneitionsl periaies, 8S 
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Treasury. See Corban 

Trial of Jesus Christ, order of the, 
296 

Tribute money or Temple tax, 219; 
Roman, 253 

Triclinia, 258 

Trumpet, 127 

Tunic, 124 


Vespasian, 90 

Vinegar, 308 

Vineyard, parable of labourers in 
the, 233 

Virgin, the. See Mary 

Virgins, parable of the ten, 275 

Voice from heaven, 102 
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Watch at the Sepulchre, 315 

Watches, division of night into, 
200 

Wilderness of Judma, 95, 104 

Wine, 155 

Words from the Cross, 307, 310 


Ycke, meaning of, 176 


' Zealot, Zealots, 98; Simon, the, 


' 161; excesses of at siege of Je 
rusalem, 268 

Zebedee, sons of, 237 

Zechariah, the prophet, 241, 291, 
802; the priest, 203 
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every, 124, 807 
0s, 155 

$s, 258, 318 
very, 292 

211 


Anorpov, 109 
itted, 290 

ty, 93 

acts, 254 

\}, 88 

perv, 92 

Aaypa, 214 

220, 239 

»s, 184 

uv, 297 
\eyépeva, 129, 167, 179, 238 
w, 127 

18, 138, 141, 201 
karoov, 261 
rdcracis, 217 


aroxplvecOa, 102, 174, 303 
aréorodos, 160 

apros, 129, 186, 177, 199 
apxepe’s, 244, 284 
acparlvew, 315 

av\y, 298 

avAnral, 156 

auvrés, 100, 110, 115 
apavifew, 132 

ages, 138, 311 

ageots, 130, 291 

adxupov, 101 


Barrifey, 97 
Bacavltew, 146, 200 
Bacanornys, 225 
Bioavos, 110 
Bacticoca, 183 
Barrodoyety, 128 
Bdédd\vypua, 268 
BeBndodv, 178 
BeedfeBovrA, 166 

jpa, 304 


Biya, 
BragecOar, 172 
Bracdnpeiv, 158 
Bracgnula, 153 
PrAérey, 138 
Bpéxew, 125 
Bpdors, 138 


yéevva, 120, 260 
yevéora, 198 
yoyyisew, 235 
yoyyvopss, 235 


Sarpivrov, LST 
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dainwy, 151 

det, 267 
Secyuarloa, 83 
decdds, 150 
dépew, 248 
Seopeverv, 257 
detre, 109 
Snvaproy, 225, 254 
dd, 89, 203 
duaBoros, 105 
d:adnxn, 291 
dcaxovety, 107 
SiaxplvecOar, 245 
didvora, 255 
di5paxpa, 219 
bcéfo50, 251 
dixacos, 83 


dixacoovvyn, 119, 126, 136 


dcxavar, 167 
doxos, 138 
dodAos, 224, 238 


éay with fut. indic. 224 
el, followed by ov, 290 
eldéa, 316 

el 5é prpye, 155 

elpnvn, 116, 164 

els, 99, 123, 183, 236 
els, 244 

éx, 138, 262 
éxarovrapxos, 146, 312 


éxBadrev, 159, 180, 182 


éxxAnola, 211, 223 
éxXexrol, 270 
éréyxewv, 223 
érenuoves, 178 
éXeos, 154, 178 
éuBpipacOa, 157 
év, 99, 123, 139, 183 
évepyetv, 197 
€voxos,-120 
évrpémev, 248 
évruNlooew, 313 
éferagew, 90 
éfoporoyetoOat, 174 
éwavioravat, 


5 
éxl, 81, 136, 166, 176, 189, 201, 


218, 278, 281, 318 
éwiBadrew, 294 
émixadelv, 166 
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értotatos, 129 
éxitporos, 235, 801 
éripuwoxey, 316 
épydfecOa, 277 
épev-yecOat, 191 
épwrav, 140 
éraipos, 236, 294 
evayyerlvecbar, 170 
evayyéAvoy, 80 
evdoxety, 103 
evxatpla, 287 


Exew, 197, 248, 314 


snrwryjs, 161 
igana, 189 
guys, 176 
soun, 190, 209 


wv, 


fryeuwr, 165, 301 
nruxta, 135 


Océ, 310 

GérAw, 154, 309 
O@noavpos, 91 

Oriys, 1388, 269 
O@votacrnpiov, 121, 260 


lSov, 151 
“‘IeposdAupa, 89 
lepovoadnp, 263 
Trews, 213 
inarcov, 241 

ta, 84, 146, 201 
tva ri; 310 
loxvew, 154, 293 


lwra, 119 


xaOapés, 116 
xadevoew, 156 
xaryynrys, 259 
xadlfeayv, 113 
xadov, 256 
xal, 83, 287 
cal yap, 206 
xawos, 155, 193 
kaxodoyely, 203 
xadew, 154 
wohkets@ax, 116 
Koavoavaios, YO. 
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card, 80, 157, 294 
xaradepnarivewv, 299 
Karaxupeve, 238 
xararéragua, 311 
xaramovrivecOat, 201 
KkaracKxnvoiy, 190 
kapdla, 255 

xdpdos, 138 
Kavowy, 235 
xepala, 119 

xnvaoos, 253 

kralew, 299 
xAlBavos, 136 
xodpdavrns, 121 
kotnacOa, 156, 311 
xowovy, 204 
KoAaots, 281 
xoAadifvew, 298 
Ko\AuBiarys, 243 
xoratew, 201 
xoriav, 176 

xdopos, 117, 214 
cxoverwila, 314 
xégdivos, 200 
xpacmedov, 202, 258 
kplua, 138 


Aaa, 298 

Aags, 314 

Aeyewy, 295 

Anvos, 247 

Anorys, 295, 309 

Acxuay, 250 

Adyos, distinguished from pjya, 182 
AvKos, 141 

AUTpoy, 238 


pesyot, 87 
padnrevery, 319 
Papwrvdas, 134 
Hapyaplrys, 139 
paxaipa, 295 
peptuvav, 134. 
peta, 89, 216, 292 
peralpew, 194 
perauerngvels, 301 
Merapoppovc ba, 216 
peravoeiy, 96 
peravowa, 247 

py, 83, 180, 225 
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pynudouvory, 121, 286 
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Commentaries on the Bible. Demy 8vo. gs. ; 

A Catalogue of the Manuscripts preserved in the Library 
of the Univewity of Cambridge. Demy 8vo. § Vols. 10s, each. 

Index to the Catalogue. Demy 8vo. tos. = 

A Catalogue of Adversaria and printed books containing 
MS. notes, preserved in the Library of the University of Cam- 
bridge. 35. 6d. ; 

The Illuminated Manuscripts in the Library of the Fitz- 
william Museum, Cambridge, Catalogued with Descriptions, and an 
Introduction, by WILLIAM GEORGE SEARLE, M.A., late Fellow of 
Queens’ College, and Vicar of Hockington, Cambridgeshire. 75. 6d. 

A Chronological List of the Graces, Documents, and other 
Papers in the University Registry which concern the University 
Library. Demy 8vo. 25. 6d. 

Catalogus Bibliothece Burckhardtiane, Demy Quarto. 5s. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Lectures on Teaching, delivered in the University of Cam- 
bridge in the Lent Term, 188q. By J. G. Fircu, M.A., Her 
Majesty’s Inspector of Schools. ‘Thisd Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

The Growth of English Industry and Commerce. By W. 
CUNNINGHAM, M.A., late Deputy to the Knightbridge Professor 


in the University of Cambridge. . [Nearly ready. 
A Grammar of the Irish Language. By Prof. WiNpiscu. 
Translated by Dr NORMAN Moors. [ln the Press. 


‘Statuta Academia Cantabrigiensis, Demy 8vo. _ as. 

Ordinationes Academis Cantabrigiensis, New Edition. 
Demy 8vo., cloth. 35. 6d. 

Trusts, Statutes and Directions affecting (1) The Professor- 
ships of the University. (2) The Scholarships and Prizes. (3) Other 
Gifts and Endowments. Demy 8vo. 535. 

A Compendium of University Regulations, for the use of 
persons in Statu Pupillari. Demy 8vo. 6d. 


London: Cambridge Warehouse, 17 Paternoster Row. 


10 PUBLICATIONS OF 


Ghe Cambridge Wible for Schools, 


GENERAL EDITOR: J. J. S. PEROWNE, D.D., DEAN oF 
PETERBOROUGH. 


THE want of an Annotated Edition of the BIBLE, in handy portions, 
suitable for school use, has long been felt. 

In order to provide Text-books for School and Examination pur- 
poses, the CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PREss has arranged to publish the 
several books of the BIBLE in separate portions, at a moderate price, 
with introductions and explanatory notes. 

Some of the books have already been undertaken by the following 
gentlemen: : 
Rev. A. CarR, M.A., Assistant Master at Wellington College. 

Rev. T. K. CHEYNE, M.A., Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. 

Rev. S. Cox, Nottingham. 

Rev. A. B. Davipson, D.D., Prof. of Hebrew, Free Church Coll, Edinb, 

Rev. F. W. Farrar, D.D., Canon of Westminster, 

Rev. A. E, HUMPHREYS, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Rev. A. F. KirKPATRICK, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of Trinity College. 

Rev. J. J. Lias, M.A., late Professor at St David's College, Lampeter. 

Rev. J. R. Lumby, D.D., Norrisian Professor of Divinity. 

Rev. G. F. MACLEAR, D.D., Warden of St Augustine's Call. Canterbury, 

Rev. II. C. G. MouLE, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Rev. W. F. Mouton, D.D., Head Master of the Ltys School, Cambridge. 

Rey. E. H. PEROWNE, D.D., Alaster of Corpus Chresti College, 
Cambridge, Examining Chaplain to the Bishop of St Asaph. 

The Ven. T. T. PEROWNE, B.D., Archdeacon of Norwich. 

Rev. A. PLUMMER, M.A., Master of University College, Durham. 

The Very Rev. E. H. PLUMPTRE, D.D., Dean of Wells. 

Rev. W. SANDAY, D.D., Principal of Bishop Hatfield Hall, Durham. 

Rev. W. Simcox, M.A., Rector of Weyhill, Hants. 

Rev. W. ROBERTSON SMITH, M.A., Zadinburgh.  . 

Rev. A. W. STREANE, M.A., Fellow of Corpus Christi College. 

The Ven. H. W. WATKINS, M.A., Archdeacon of Northumberland. 

Rev. G. H. WHITAKER, M.A., Fellow of St Fohn’s College, Cambridge. 

Rev. C. WORDSWORTH, M.A., Rector of Glaston, Rutland. 

Now Ready. Cloth, Extra Feap. 8vo. 

THE BOOK OF JOSHUA. By the Rev. G. F. MaciEar, D.D. 
With Two Maps. 2s. 6d. 

THE FIRST BOOK OF SAMUEL. By the Rev. A. F. 
KIRKPATRICK, M.A, With Map. 35. 6d. 

THE SECOND BOOK OF SAMUEL. By the Rev. A. F. 
KIRKPATRICK, M.A. With 2 Maps. 35. 6d. 

THE BOOK OF ECCLESIASTES. By the Rev. E. H. 


PLUMPTRE, D.D. 55. 


THE BOOK OF JEREMIAH. By the Rev. A. W. Srreang, 
M.A. 45. 6d. 


London: Cambridge Warehouse, 17 Paternoster Row. 
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THE BOOK OF JONAH. By Archdeacon PErRowne. 
With Two Maps, 1s. 6d. 

THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST MATTHEW. By the 
Rev. A. CARR, M.A. With Two Maps. 2s. 6d. 

THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST MARK. By the Rev. 
G. F. MACLEAR, D.D. With Four Maps. 3s. 6d. 

THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST LUKE. By the Rev. 
F, W. FARRAR, D.D. With Four Maps. 4s. 6d. 

THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST JOHN. By the Rev. 
A. PLUMMER, M.A. With Four Maps. 45. 6d. 

THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. Part. : , Chaps. I. —XIV. 

" By the Rev. Professor LuMBy, D.D. 25.6 

THE EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS. By the Rev. H. C. G. 
MOULE, M.A, 35. 64. 

_ THE FIRST EPISTLE TO THE CORINTHIANS. By the 
Rev. J. J. Lias, M.A. Witha Plan and Map. 43s. 

THE SECOND EPISTLE TO THE CORINTHIANS. By 
the Rev. J. J. Lias, M.A. With a Plan and Map. 2s. 

THE GENERAL. EPISTLE OF ST JAMES. By the Rev. 
E. H. PLumptreE, D.D. 1s. 6d. 

THE EPISTLES OF ST PETER Pm ST JUDE. By the 
Rev. E. H. PLUMPTRE, D.D. 25. 


Preparing. 


THE BOOK OF JUDGES. By the Rev. J. J. Lras, M.A. 

THE BOOK OF MICAH. By the Rev. T. K. CHryng, M.A. 

THE BOOKS OF HAGGAT AND ZECHARIAH. By 
Archdeacon PEROWN 

THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. Part II., Chaps. XV. 
to end, by the Rev. Professor LuMuy, D.D. 


THE CAMBRIDGE GREEK TESTAMENT 
FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES, 


with a Revised Text, based on the most recent critical authorities, and 
English Notes, prepared under the direction of the General Editor, 


J. J. S. PEROWNE, D.D., DEAN oF PETERBOROUGH. 


. Mow Ready. 
THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO St MATTHEW. By the 
Rev. A. CARR, M.A. With Maps. 45. 6d. 
THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST LUKE. By the Rev. 


F. W. FARRAR, D.D. [ Preparing. 
THE GOSPEL =a Seana TO ST JOHN. By the Rev. 
A. PLUMMER, M.A [Ju the Press. 


London: Cambridge Warehouse, 1) Paternoster Rov. 


12 PUBLICA TI Ons OF 
THE PITT PRESS SERIES. 


—_——_¢—___.. 
ADAPTED TO THE USE OF STUDENTS PREPARING 
FOR THE 


UNIVERSITY LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 
AND THE HIGHER CLASSES OF SCHOOLS. 


I. GREEK. 

The Anabasis of Xenophon. With Introduction, Map and 
English Notes, by A. PreETOR, M.A. Two vols.. Price 7s. 6d. 

The Ananasis of Xenophon, Book IV. With a Map and 
English Notes by ALFRED PRETOR, M.A., Fellow of St Catharine’s 
College, Editor of Sophocles (Trachinix) and Persius. Price 25. 

-—— Books I, III. and V. By the same Editor. rie 
as. cacke Books ITI. IV. and WII. rece 2s. 6d. each. 

Luciani Somnium Charon Piscator et De Lucta. (Meu 
Edition with Appendix.) With English Notes, by W. E. HEITLAND, 
M.A., Fellow of St John’s College, Cambridge. Price 35. 6d. 

Agesilaus of Xenophon. The Text revised with Critical 
and Explanatory Notes, Introduction, Analysis, and Indices. By 
H. Hatustongz, M.A., late Scholar of Peterhouse, Cambridge, 
Editor of Xenophon’s Hellenics, etc. Price 25. 6d. 

Aristophanes—Ranae. With English Notes and Introduc- 
tion by W. C. GREEN, M.A., Assistant Master at Rugby School. 
Price 3s. 6d. 

Aristophanes—Aves. By the same Editor. New Edition 
Price 3s. 6d. 

Aristophanes—Plutus. By the same Editor. rece 35. 6d. 

Euripides. Hercules Furens. With Introduction, Notes 
and Analysis, By J. T. HUTCHINSON, M.A., Christ’s College, 
and A. GRAY, M.A., Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge. Aezce 25. 

Euripides. Heracleide. With Introduction and Critical Notes 
by E. A. Beck, M.A., Fellow of Trinity Hall. Price 35. 6d. 

II. LATIN. : 

P. Vergili Maronis Aeneidos Liber II. Edited with Notes 
by A. S1pGwick, M.A., Tutor of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 
Price 1s. 6a. 

——— Books IV. V. VI. VII. VIII. X. XI. XII. By the same 
Editor. Price 1s. 6d. each. 

Books VII, VIII. in one volume. rice 35. 

Books X. XI. XII, in one volume. Price 35. 6d. 
M. T. Ciceronis de Amicitia. Edited by J.S. Rem, M.L, 
Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. Price 35. 

M. T. Ciceronis de Senectute. Edited by J.S. Rem, M.L, 
Price 35. 6d. 


London: Cambridge Warehouse, 17 Paternoster Row. 
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Gai Iuli Caesaris de Bello Gallico Comment. III. With 
Map and Notes by A. G. PESKETT, M.A. Fellow of Magdalene 
College, Cambridge. Price 1s. 6d. 


Gai Iuli Caesaris de Bello Gallico Comment. I. I], With 
Maps and Notes by the same Editor. Price 25. 6d. | : 


Gai Iuli Caesaris de Bello Gallico Comment. IV., V. 
and Book VII. By the same Editor. Price as. each. 

Comment VL. By the same Editor. [Zn the Press. 

Quintus Curtius. A Portion of the History (Alexander in 
India). By W. E. HEITLAND, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of St 
John’s College, Cambridge, and T. E. RAVEN, B.A., Assistant 
Master in Sherborne School. With Two Maps. rice 35. 6a. 

P, Ovidii Nasonis Fastorum Liber VI. With Notes by A. 
SIDGWICK, M.A. Tutor of Corpus Christi Coll., Oxford. 15. 6d. 

M. T. Ciceronis Oratio pro Archia Poeta. By J. S. Rep, 
M.L., Fellow of Gonville and Caius College. Price is. 6d. 

M. T. Ciceronis pro L. Cornelio Balbo Oratio. By J. S. 
REID, M.L., Fellow of Gonville and Caius College. Price ts. 6d. 

M. T. Ciceronis pro P. Cornelio Sulla Oratio, Edited by 
J. S. Rep, M.L. ; [ln the Press. 

M. 'f. Ciceronis in Q. Caecilium Divinatio et in C. Verrem 
Actio. With Notes by W. E. HEITLAND, M.A., and H. Cowikz, 
M.A., Fellows of St John’s Coll.,Cambridge. Price 35. 

M. T. Ciceronis in Gaium Verrem Actio Prima. With Notes 
by H. Cowir, M.A., Fellow of St John’s Coll. Price 1s. 6d. 

M. T. Ciceronis Oratio pro L. Murena, with English Intro- 
duction and Notes. By W. E. HEITLAND, M.A., Fellow. of 
St John’s College, Cambridge. Second Edition. Price 35. 

M. T. Ciceronis Oratio pro Tito Annio Milone, with English 
Notes, &c., by the Rev. JoHN SMYTH PuRTON, B.D., late Tutor 
of St Catharine’s College. Price 25. 6d. 

M. T. Ciceronis pro Cn. Plancio Oratio by H. A. Ho.pen, 
LL.D., Head Master of Ipswich School. Price 4s. 6d. 

M. Annaei Lucani Pharsaliae Kiber Primus, with English 
Introduction and Notes by W. E. HEITLAND, M.A., andC, E, . 
HASKINS, M.A., Fellows of St John's Coll., Cambridge. 15. 6d. 

Beda’s Ectlesiastical History, Books III., IV., printed 
from the MS. in the Cambridge University Library. Edited, with 
a life, Notes, Glossary, Onomasticon, and Index, by J. E. B. 
Mayor, M.A., Professor of Latin, and J. R. Lumsy, D.D., 
Norrisian Professor of Divinity. Vol. I. Revised Edition. 45, 62, 


Vol. II. Jn the Press. 





London: Cambridge Warehouse, 11 Paternoster Row, 


14 PUBEICATIONS OF 


Il, FRENCH. 
Le Directoire. (Considérations sur la Révolution Francaise. 


Troisiéme et quatriéme parties.) Par MADAME LA BARONNE DE 
STAEL-HOLSTEIN. Revised and enlarged Edition. With Notes 
by GUSTAVE Masson, B.A. and G. W. PROTHERO, M.A. Price as. 


Lazare Hoche—Par EMILE DE BONNECHOSE. With Three 
Maps, Introduction and Commentary, by C. COLBECK, M.A.., late 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge; Assistant Master at Harrow 
School. Price 23. 

Histoire du Siecle de Louis XIV. par Voltaire. 8, 1— 
XIII. Edited with Notes Philological and Histori Bio- 
graphical and Geographical Indices, etc. by Gustave Masson, 
B.A. Univ. Gallic., Assistant Master of Harrow aro and G. W. 
PRoTHERO, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of King’s College, Cam- 
bridge. Price 25. 6d. : 

Part II. Chaps. XIV.—XXIV. By the same Editors, 

With Three Maps. Price 25. 64. 

Part III. Chaps. XXV.to end. By the same Editors. 
Price 2s. 6d. . ; 

Le Verre D’Eau. A Comedy, by Scrise. With a Bio- 
graphical Memoir, and Grammatical, Literary and Historical 
Notes, by C. CoLBECK, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge; Assistant Master at Harrow School. rice as. 

M. Daru, par M. C. A. SAINTE-BEUVE (Causeries du Lundi, 
Vol. IX.). With Biographical Sketch of the Author, and Notes 
Philological and Historical. By GUSTAVE Masson, B.A. Univ, 
Gallic., Assistant Master and Librarian, Harrow School. Price 25. 

La Suite du Menteur. A Comedy by P. Corneltte. 
With Notes Philological and Historical by the same. Price 25. 

La Jeune Siberienne. Le Lepreux de la Cite D’Aoste. Tales 
by CoUNT XAVIER DE MAISTRE. With Biographical Notices, 
Critical Appreciations, and Notes, by the same. Price 25. 

Fredegonde et Brunehaut. A Tragedy in Five Acts, by 
N. LEMERCIER. With Notes by GUSTAVE Masson, B.A. 
Price 25. 

Dix Annees d’Exil, Livre II. Chapitres 1—8. Par Mapamr 
LA BARONNE DE STAEL-HOLSTEIN. With Notes Historical and 
Philological. By the same. Price 2s. 

Le Vieux Celibataire. A Comedy, by Cottin D’Hartevizie. 
With Notes, by the same. rice as. : 

La Metromanie, A Comedy, by Piron, with Notes, by the 
same, rice 25. 


Lascaris ou Les Grecs du XV¥ Siécle, Nouvelle Historique, 
par A. F. VILLEMAIN, with a Selection of Poems on Greece, 


and Notes, by the same. Price os. 
Lonaon: Cambridge Warehouse, 171 Paternoster Row, 
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IV. GERMAN. 
Zopf und Schwert. Lustspiel in fiinf Aufziigen von Kari 


GuTzkow. By H. J. WOLSTENHOLME, B.A. (Lond.), Lecturer 
in German at Bedford College, London, and Newnham College, 
Cambridge. Price 35. 6d. 

Uhland. Ernst, Herzog von Schwaben. With Introduction 
-and Notes. By the same Editor. Price 35, 6d. 

Goethe’s Knabenjahre. (1749—1759.) Goethe’s Boyhood: being 
the First Three Books of his Autobiography. Arranged and 
Annotated by WILHELM WAGNER, Ph. D., late Professor at the 
Johanneum, Hamburg. rice 2s. 

Goethe’s Hermann and Dorothea, With an Introduction 
and Notes. By the same Editor. Price 35. 

Hauff, Das Wirthshaus im Spessart. By A. SCHLOTTMANN, 
Ph.D., Assistant Master at Uppingham School. Price 35. 6a. — - 

Der Oberhof. A Tale of Westphalian Life, by Kari Im- 
MERMANN. With a Life of Immermann and English Notes, by 
WILHELM WAGNER, Ph.D. Price 35. 

A Book of German Dactylic Poetry. Arranged and Anno- 
tated by WILHELM WAGNER, Ph.D. rice 35. 

Der erste Kreuzzug (1095—1099) nach FRIEDRICH VON 
RauMER. THE FIRST CRUSADE. Arranged and Annotated 
by WILHELM WAGNER, Ph.D. Price 25. 

A Book of Ballads on German History. Arranged and 
Annotated by WILHELM WaGNER, PH.D. Price 25. 

Der Staat Friedrichs des Grossen. By G. Freytac. With 
Notes. By WILHELM WAGNER, PH.D. Price as. 

Das Jahr 1813 (THE YEAR 1813), by F. KoHLRAUSCH. 
With English Notes by the same Editor, Price 2s. 


_ Vv. ENGLISH. 

The Two Noble Kinsmen, edited with Introduction and 
Notes by the Rev. Professor SKEAT, M.A., formerly Fellow of 
Christ’s College, Cambridge. Price 35. 6d, 

Bacon’s History of the Reign of King Henry VII. With 
Notes by the Rev. Professor LumBy, D.D., Fellow of St Catha- 
rine’s College, Cambridge. Price 3s. | 

Sir Thomas More’s Utopia. With Notes by the Rev. 
Professor LUMBY, D.D. Price 35. 6d. 

Locke on Education. With Introduction and Notes by the 
Rev. R. H. Quick, M.A. Price 35. 6d. . 

A Sketch of Ancient Philosophy from Thales to Cicero, by 


JOSEPH B. Mayor, M.A. Professor of Moral Philosophy at 
King’s College, London. Price 35. 6d. 


‘ Sir Thomas More’s Life of Richard III. With Notes, &c., 
by Professor LUMBY. \Nearly ready. 


Other Volumes are in preparation, 


London: Cambridge Warehouse, 1) Paternoster 





Row. 


Bnibersity of Cambringe. 


° , 
LOCAL EXAMINATIONS. 
Examination Papers, for various years, with the Regulations for 
the Examination. Demy Octavo. 25. each, or by Post 25. 2d. 
Class Lists for Various Years. Boys 1s. Girls 6d. 
Annual Reports of the Syndicate, with Supplementary Tables 
showing the success and failure of the Candidates. 25. each, by 
Post 25. 24, 


HIGHER LOCAL EXAMINATIONS. 


Examination Papers for 1881, #0 which are added the Regulations 
for 1882. Demy Octavo. 25. each, by Post 25. 2d. 


Reports of the Syndicate. Demy Octavo. 1s., by Post 15. 1d. 


LOCAL LECTURES SYNDICATE. 
Calendar for the years cheat Fcap. 8vo. Cloth. 25. 


9 9 25. 


i : * 1880-81. at 


+P] ” 


TEACHERS’ TRAINING SYNDICATE. 


Examination Papers for 1880 and_ 1881, 40 which are added the 
Regulations for the Examination. Demy Octavo. 6d., by Post 7d. 


OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE SCHOOLS EXAMINATIONS. 
Papers set in the Examination for Certificates, July, 1879. 


Price 1s. 6d. 


List of Candidates who obtained Certificates at the Exami- 
nations held in 1879 and 1880; and Supplementary Tables. Price 6d. 


Regulations of the Board for 1882. Price 6d. 
Report of the Board for the year ending Oct. 31, 1880. -Price 1s. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY REPORTER. 
Published by Authority, 
Containing all the Official Notices of the Universify, Reports of Dis- 
cussions in the Schools, and Proceedings of the Cambridge Philosophical, 
Antiquarian, and Philological Societies. 3¢. weekly. . 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY EXAMINATION PAPERS. 


These Papers are published in occasional numbers every Term, arid 
in volumes for the Academical year. 

Vou. IX. Parts 105 to 119. Papers for the Year 1879—8o, rs. cloth. 

VOL. X. », 120 to 138, a - 1880—81, 153. ‘tloth. 


Bondon: c. J. CLAY, M.A. 
CAMBRIDGE WAREHOUSE, 17 PATERNOSTER ROW, 
Cambtivge; DEIGIITON, BELL AND CO. 
Biimig: F. A. BROCKHAUS. 
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